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CfemmitteeL, Resolution XIII of 1880) did not exist for carrying it out in its 
integrity, akd a considerable proportion of the delegates never sasv, or even if they 
saw, never I properly considered, in consultation with their constituents, these 
important papers of suggestions, which constituted the foundation stones of the 
subsequent (Xongressional deliberations. Still, although not as fully circulated 
as they shoul^l have been, a majority of the delegates came “ forewarned and 
forearmed,” anj’l even this was a great advance on the procedure of the previous \ 
3^ar. jj f 

i But the greatest advance lay, perhaps, in the total change in tho character 
of the Congreli. In the previous \ ear people had to be pressed and entreated 
to come ; to thq late Congress everybody wanted to come of their own accord. 
The first Congress wa s created by the labour of a few who had to nurse carefully 
the young plant\; the second Congress burst into vigorous growth on its own 
account, with a ^luxuriance that demanded careful pruning. From some pro¬ 
vinces double, or '^Aore thari double, the numbers actually delegated would have 
been sent, but for inter-provincial communications as to the numbers other pro¬ 
vinces eontemplate|l sending, and remonstrances against one province swamping 
the others. t * . • . 

For the first Clngress thortf^waS no enthusiasm until after it was over and its 
results had been announced (though then indeed the entire country endorsed those 
results and warmly approved the new departure) ; hut, in regard to the recoild 
Congress, the greatest enthusiasm prevailed, especially throughout Bengal. Bengal 
alone could have furilshed a thousand delegates, and not only did a great many 
more people desire to ittend than could possibly have been admit tc 1, but hundreds, 
certainly, of persons (ijmie say over a thousand) cauie down from distant parts 
of the country merely 'o see the^ Assemblage ; and when at the close of the first 
meeting at the "town Bdl, yhere the delegates were almost stifled in* a croud of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 look>rs-on, it was decided to hold subsequent meetings elsewhere, 
where, real business migq be possible, the gra\est dissatisfaction was expressed 
by the Indian public aiJ the proposed arrangements had to ue subsequently 
modified. 


Nor was this all: 4 at many places, large crowds accompanied the delegates 
to the ships or railway stains on their departure for the Congress, giving them 
ovation*;, as if they were great 1 conquerors ‘returning laden with the spoils of 
victory, rather than huinlle soldiers, departing to fchare in one of the little 
preliminary bkirmibkes of freedom’s great battle, l'erhaps they .truly felt that 
that battle— 

“ Once begun 

Beqi'atlied from wearied sire to sou, 

Tim’ milled oft, is ever won * 

and that the feeble advanced giard whom they were sending forth to make that 
beginning, more lacked iheifsupport and more truly deserved their gratitude, 
than would the laurel-crownei victors of a later time. 

Bi*t, perhaps, the best evidqiee of the*w idespread enthusiasm that pervaded 
the country is to he gathered frou a study of the list of % the delegates (Appen¬ 
dix I), together w r ith only “ a si4l'i| scale map ” of tliis vast empire. 
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When we reflect that (excluding the people of Calcutta, and those with* 
comparatively easy reach of the capital) 300 men left their homes, many of them 
men who had scarcely ever before crossed the boundaries of the districts in which 
they were born, to make long journeys (in the case of nearly 30 of theny 
exceeding 2,000 miles in length) into, to them, unknown provinces, inhabited*!)}' 
populations shaking unknown languages ; that the average distance travelled to 
the Congress by each of these 300 gentlemen (by no means as a rule over rich) 
was no less than 903 miles ; that high caste Brahmins, from Madras, boldly 
ventured on and crossed those durk waters so full of nameless dread and solemnity*' 
to most of them, we may begin to realize a little the growing strength of the 
idea, of which this late National Congress was the embodiment 

Altogether about 300 gentlemen were, elected e^Hier at public meetings, or 
by Societies, Associations and*Sabhas (Literary, Political, Agricultural and the 
like), representing each of them considerable (and some of them very large) 
bodies of intelligent, if not, according to European notions, fully educated, 
persons. Deaths—deaths of near relatives (which in the case of Hindus prevent 
a participation for from ten-to thirty days in such an undertaking)—sickness, 

’ urgent private affairs or professional calls, and accidents of travel, somewhat 
thinned thi; immbors, nhd only about 440 actually attended the Meetings of the 
Congress. \}\ Appendix I will be found a list, as complete as circumstances 
have* permitted us to compile, of 434 of these, but some four or five gentlemen, 
it is‘believed, left Calcutta without recording their names, or depositing any 
credentials of their delegateship, whose names, from want of the necessary 
particular^ have consequently been omitted. 

These numbers, however, by no means represent the real deliberative 
strength of the Assembly, since, besides these delegates, a considerable number of 
more or less eminent members of the Government* Services visited Calcutta at the 
time of* the Congress ; %md, although takifig no part in the Public Proceedings, 
privately afforded the delegates of limit' own provinces advice at many of those 
friendly inform* 1 consultations, at which much of the real work of -the Congress 
was practically disposed of. . • 

. Taking, however, the list as it stands, the geographical completeness of the 
representation will be apparent at a glance. Not only webe all the presidencies, 
provinces and natural sub-divisions of the country, Madras, the Deccan, the ■ 
Konkan, Guzerat, Sindh, the Panjab, Oudh, the* N. W. Provinces, Kofiilkhand, 
the Central Provinces, Debar, Assam, Lower Bengal, Cliota Nagpore {ind Orissa, 
represented by natives of these territorial divisions, but most of the smaller 
sub-divisions included* in these provinces were equally represented by people 
belonging to them. . 

From Madras, where* the representative system received great attention, 
delegates were sent from aftnost every single district, and duly constituted 
representatives appeared from Madras city, from Berhampur, Yizagapatam, 
Bimlipatam, Kajamundry, Masulipatam, Bezwada, Gudiveda, Nellore, Ongole, 
.Bellary, Cooty,* Apantpore, Penukondah, Kuraool, Walajanaggaf^ Chittore, 
Chingleput, Combaconum, .Mayavcram, Cuddalore, Coimbatore, Calfcut, and 
llaichore. From the Konkan, delegates came from Bombay and Bassein ; from 
the Deccan, from Sungli, Poona, Sattara, and Bclgaum ; from Guzerat, from* 
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Ahmedabad, Surat, Broach, Viragaum, Nariad and Baroda ; and from Sindh from 
Sukkur, Kotri, Hyderabad, and Kurraehee. From the Punjab, Lahore, Amritsur, 
Ambaia, Gurdaspur, and Debra Ismail Khan sent delegates ; from the N. W. 
Provinces, Allahabad, Ballia, Tajpore (Bijnorc), Ghazipur, Agra, Mynpooree, 
Benares, Almora, Mirzapur, Aligarh, Farukhabad, Meerut, Kankhal (Hurdwar), 
Azitngarh, Basti and Muradalmd were represented. Oudh furnished contingents 
from Lucknow, Unao, Partabgarh, Barahanki and Fyzabad, and the Central 
Provinces from Nagpur, Khanjlwa, Jubbulporc and Hoshungabad. Every district 
Vf Behar furnished its quota, and representatives came from Patna, Bankipore, 
JBehtr, Shahabad, Doomraon, Ohupra, Gya, Mozufferpore and Bhagulpore. The 
*list of the places represented in Lower Bengal is almost a list of all the districts, 
Chota Nagpore sent delegates from Ilazaribagh, Ranchi and Purulia ; Orissa from 
Balasorc ; and Assam from iSylhet, Cachar, Shillong, Nowgong and Debrugarh. 


Limited as the number was (and had it not been limited probably two 
thousand, instead of five hundred delegates, would have been elected) it is not 
easy to conceive a more complete representation from a merely geographical point 
of view than the Congress provided. ’ , • 

. • 

Taking the populations of tlif British portions oa'y, of the* presidencies 
and provinces represented, the total may he stated in round numbers at 1 !)(> 
millions, and the 431 delegates (excluding three from places in Native States) 
were therefore in the ratio of per million of the population. But this «ratio, 
as will he seen, was not maintained in the several provinces. 


Presidency or Province. 


Madras 

Bombay ... ... • 

Punjab 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

Central Provinces 

Bengal 

Assam ... ... 


Number ot 
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47 

31 
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<h 

17 
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17 
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14 

17 

8 

10 
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8 
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No great, objection need be taken to the figures} of Madras, Assam or the 
North-Western Provinces and Ou^h, though the delegates from these were less 
numerouS 'than they should have been ; but the two backward provinces, the 
Punjab an^ the Central Provinces, were inadequately represented, while Bombay, 
always zealous to be to the front, and with three strong centres of political 
activity, Poona, Bombay and Surat, was, perhaps, over-represented, and Bengal 
(to large portions of which the place of assemblage was temptingly near) was 
very decidedly so. 


But in order to realize how fairly catholic, on thd whole, the representation was, 
and on the other hand to distinguish clearly the points in winch it was defective, 
it is necessary to analyse more closely the composition of the Assemblage. 

Unfortunately the list of representatives, as explained in thp final footnote to 

• # 

Appendix I, is by no means complete in regard to (jhose particulars of station, 
profession and "the like, so essential to a really exhaustive analysis ; and only a 
‘little additional information has been obtained since this list was published. 
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Nevertheless the facts available are quite sufficient to enable us to form a fai&y 
correct idea of the composition of the Congress as a whole. 

The first thing that strikes one, in going through the list, is the entire absence 
of the old aristocracy, the so-called natural leaders of the people, and who, were 
they capable of understanding their own interests, would have been foremost 
in this movement. Several more or less distinguished gentlemen, like Sirdar 
ITttam Singh, Nawab Roza Ali Khan, Raja Rampul Sing, Maharajah Sir 
Jotendro Mohun Tagore, Rajah Rajendra Narafti Deb, Maharaj Kumar Nil- 
krishna, Nawab Gholain Rubbani and others, graced the Congress with their* 
presence ; but of the hundreds of the old hereditary aristocracy, who are stili'to be 
found scattered over the whole country, not one leading member was to be found 
amongst the delegates. The, reason is obvious; tin/policy of the Government 
has excluded these gentlemen persistently from all positions worthy of their rank, 
whether in the army or in the civil administration of the country, and they have 
consequently, as a rule, entirely lost the desire, if not‘the capacity, for personally 
exerting themselves or taking any direct active interest in public affairs. 

• Then next point that attracts attention is the absence of the shop-keeping 
class. Tht; British rule has been called Ac Bunya’s Raj. Shop-keepers by 
millions swarm over every part of the country, many of them rich, most of them 
fairlf well-to-do, yet only one single man of this class was to be found in the 
ranks* of the delegates. The higher commercial classes, bankers, merchants, were 
fairly represented ; hut petty money-lenders and shop-keepers were conspicuous 
by their .absence. In the first place, these classes are, broadly speaking, grossly 
mnorant and entirely immersed in their own personal concerns ; and in the 
second place they, naturally enough, do qot care for any change in a form of 
Government, which, while it prevents others fr<*m robbing them, furnishes, in its 
system of civil jurisprudtyiec, ample facilities to them, fyr enriching themselves! 

Lastly, the ryots and cultivating.classes were insufficiently represented ; five 
ryots came as, representatives, and six other .gentlemen came as the elected 
representatives, of different. Roots'* Associations, and over and above this from 
several parts of the country, the Deccan, Madras and Lower Bengal, came 
representatives, knowmebampions of the ryot., and, in’their own parts of the 
country, trusted And looked up to by these ; bu|, for all this, considering the vast 
magnitude of the class and of tlie aggregate ‘interests involved, it* dmnot. be 
denied that the cultivating classes were inadequately represented. 

For this * of course there were two obvious reasons : The first is that the 
great bulk of the ryots, intelligent worthy men as so many of them are, have 
as yet but a very imperfect knowledge of political matters. A great number of 
them realize that the times are somehow out of joint, but they have not learnt 
to rise from particular instances to generalizations, and they neither understand 
exactly what is wron^ nor have they, as a class, any clear and definite ideas as 
to what could, or ought,* to he done to lighten somewhat their lot in life. To 
educate the intelligent members of the cultivating classes (and these ar<f immensely 
more numerous than those who have tiot dealt directly with them suppose) in 
all such matters, is one of our most pressing duties. In some comparatively 
limited tracts the work has already been undertaken, but it has to be extended* 
to all parts of the country, and persevered in for tears, before we can hope # to 
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sie this, the most important of all classes, fitly and fairly represented in our 
Councils. 

The second reason is the comparative poverty of the class, which must always 
debar all, but a very few, of them from themselves making long journeys to 
attend Such gatherings, though not, of course, from electing others, more favoured 
by fortune, to represent their views and wishes at these. 

Excluding then the old aristocracy and the shop-keepers and petty money¬ 
lenders, who were in no way Represented, and the cultivating classes who were 
' inadequately represented, all other important classes and interests were satisfacto¬ 
rily ^presented. It may be thought that the artizans too were left somewhat 
out in the cold, as no^ artizan appeared as a delegate ; but under British 
rule the old artizan class has almost disappeared ; skilled artizans, of 
the modem type, are few in number and form as yet but a comparatively 
small class, and where at all numerous have begun to join and are members 
of People’s and other Associations which did send representatives, so that 
thus far it cannot be said that they were inadequately represented. Doubtless, 
as technical education gains "ground and India develops, as all hope? it gradually 
may, into a manufacturing country this class will require and obtain more 
direct representation. 

The higher landed interests were well represented, as c about •130 of the 
delegates were talukdars, zemindars, or landed proprietors of one kind or another. 


The legal profession, as in the English House of Commons, mustered very 
strong, since no less than 160 delegates belonged to it. But in this large 
number are included not only barristers, solicitors, attorneys* vaquils dnd pleaders, 
but also retired judges, and amongst the vaquils and pleaders several are 
gentlemen who, although they have qualified, do not practise, but are landholders, 
editors of newspapers, principals ,of colleges and thq like, so that some deduc¬ 
tion has to be made from the gross total ’ given above if the real strength of 
the.legal profession in the Congress is to be gauged. None the less the legal 
profession is the one path to distinction, position and 'wealth (outside 
Government service) open to Indians of ability and moderate means, and so, 
everywhere, a majority of the cleverest men, who arc unable to secure or un¬ 
willing to take Government service, enter the legal, profession ; and as the bulk 
of the ablest and cleverest mfyi in the whole country, outside the Government 
services, appeared at this late Congress, necessarily the lawyers were strong in it. 

It is curious to note, as illustrating the stimulus afforded hy high education 
to rational conceptions of individual and national rights and to political aspira¬ 
tions generally, that more than one-fourth of the delegates were graduates, mostly 
of Indian Universities, hut a few of European ones, and one or two of both. 

Of course the Indian Press was well represented, some forty editors, 
sub-editors and proprietors of newspapers appearing as delegates. Amongst the 
papers so represented may he mentioned the “ Hindu,” the,.*' Andhra Prakasika,” 
the “ Crescent” and the “ Kerala Patrika” (all of the Madras Presidency) ; the 
“ Indu Prakash,” the “Dhyan Prakash,” the “ Journal of tlje Sai*vajanik Sabha,” 
the “ Gdjerati,” “ Sindh §udhar” and “ Sindh Times” (of the Bombay Presidency); 
the “ Tribune” and “ Kohinoor” (of the Punjab) ;,the “ Prayag Sumachar,” the 
“ Naseetn Agra,” the “ Sitara Hind,” the “ Miratul Hind,” the “ Hindustani,” the 
“Rozana Aklibar,” the “ Indian Union ” and the “ Indian Courier ” (of the N. W. 
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Provinces and Oudk) ; and the “ Behar Herald ” and “ Indian Chronicle,’’ ^ke 
“ Hindu Patriot,” the “ Bengali,” the “ Mirror,” the “ Suravi,” the “ Sar 
Sudhanidhi,” the “Bharatbasi,” the “ Sanjivani,” the “Reis and Rayyet,” the 
“ Indian Nation,” the “ Amrita Bazar Patrika,” the “ Ahmedi ” and the “ Christian 
Herald,” all of Bengal. 

There were two dozen of principals, professors and masters of Indian 
Schools and Colleges, but as yet the great bulk of those engaged in the work of 
higher education are Government servants, and hence did not appear as delegates. 

Then there were some twenty merchants, nearly the same number of bankers, 
sixteen medical men, a small group of mill-owners, manufacturers, tea and 
indigo planters, a couple of contractors, a single engineer and three ministers 
and missionaries. . 

About 70 of the delegates were president.^ vice-presidents or elected 
members of the Municipalities in which they reside, and some 30 held similar 
positions in their local district or sub-divisional Boaials. 

We had not many members of the Governor-General’s or local Legislative 
Councils, because until quite of late years the* gentlemen selected for these 
responsible positions were, as a rule, hardly up to the intellectual standard required 
for delegates. But a great improvement. lias taken place in these matters in 
recent times, and, we were able to show seven “ llonorablcs” second in ability 
to none of their colleagues at the Congress. 

Only fifteen Honorary and Presidency Magistrates appear in the list, though 
there were two or three more who, though not recorded as such, hold, it is believed, 
one or o£tt<*r of tliesy offices. But even if we say 20, this is an extraordinarily 
small number, considering the multitude of these dignitaries spread all over the 
country, and the fact that so many of the delegates were far better qualified for this 
position than the bulk of those gentlemen who occupy it in the mofussil. The ex¬ 
planation, however, is simple. As a broad Vide, gerttlpmen are created Honorary 
Magistrates on the recommendation* of local officials, ^nd also as a broad rule 
these local officials recommend gentlemen for the post, not on account oT any 
special qualifications thereby', but because they are well-to-do, and study 
, obsequiously the washes of the district authorities in all they say and do. Of 
course this was not a class likely to*furnish many delegates, when the impression 
prevailed that the European officials, as a t»ody, were hostile to the Congress. 
It is to be hoped that this impression was an ‘erroneous one, and certainly Ilis 
Excellency the Viceroy set the example of maintaining a most kindly attitude 
towards the Assemblage, but, well or ill-founded, the impression 'was almost 
universal, and it mivst* be taken into consideration when estimating the earnest¬ 
ness which animated the delegates. It was not merely the loss of time, the 
expense, the discomforts of the long journey that had to be faced, but the fact, 
as so many of the delegates from the mofussil believed, that from the day they 
started for the Congress they would be marked men, and their names recorded 
in the blackest of the district official’s black books. 

We have .said nothing yet of religious distinctions, because/we consider 
that it is a commufiity of temporal interests and not of spiritual convections that 
qualify men to represent each other in the vast majority of political questions. We 
hold that, their general interests in this country being identical, Hindus, Christians, 
Mahomedans and Parsees may, as fitly as members* of their respective communities. 
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represent each other in the discussion of public secular affairs. We contend that, as 
regards the universal feeling that the people of India are not altogether getting fair 
play under the existing form of the administration, and as regards the equally 
universal desire for a reform in this latter, the aspirations of every loyal, honest and 
educated man, no matter what his creed, so long as he be an Indian, must be identical 
on all general principles. There will be differences of opinion as to details, but 
these differences will hinge, not on differences of creed, but on differences in 
social position, profession, occupation, and the like. As regards the great general 
•outlines of the leading reforms at which these Congresses aim, and with which 
alone they pretend to deal, there can be no difference of opinion between good 
and capable Indians (be their creed what it may) arising out of, or in any way 
dependent on, religious differences. 

Therefore we utterly deprecate the introduction of any religious sentiment, 
or any reference to gentlemen’s religious beliefs into political movements of the 
nature of these Congresses,* and on the present occasion should have considered 
it sufficient merely to record that Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, Christians, 
Rrahmos and Parsecs, took part in the Conference. 

But unfortunately an effort has been made to detract from the national 
character of the late assemblage, by pointing out that numerically, according to 
the proportion observable in the population, the Mahomedans were -inadequately 
represented ; which is just as if the nationality of the House of Commons in 
England were denied, because it contained a smaller proportion than the popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain as a whole, of Methodists or Homan Catholics. Of course 
ns every one knows, even in Ireland, whore the religious antagonism of. Protestants 
and Roman Catholics far exceeds that anywhere existing in India between 
Mahomedans and Hindus, a Protestant. like Mr. Parnell represents a Catholic 
constituency. 

The objection raised'is of course frivolous in the extreme, but let us see 
what it amounts to. In tjie population of India as a whole, the Mahomedans 
constitute less than one-fifth,* but out of our 19G millions, 44 millions, or exactly 
Uths are Mahomedans, so that if the exact arithmetical proportion were maintained, 
a thing no sane man could ever dream of in an assemblage constituted to deal 
with secular matters only, 97 (and a fraction) of our 431 delegates should have 
been Mahomedans, whereas as <a fact only 33 of the representatives were 
Mussulmon. Now, considering how very backward as regards education the great 
bulk of the Mahomedans are in the present day, and the consequent apathy to all 
large political questions that characterizes them, this comparatively small number 
of Mahomedan delegates might have been accepted as the. natural result of the 
present lack of higher educationt amongst our Mahomedan brethren. But in 
reality a special cause operated to restrain the Mahomedans of Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, whence many representatives weve expected, from joining the 
Congress. 

Three prominent Calcutta Mahomedans, two of them the leaders of the only 
' local Mahomedan Associations of any note, under some misapprehepsion, into which 

• Flowdem says 1,974 in every 10,000. ' 

t Bengal alone contains 32 out of the 44 millions of MnhomeiUne inhabiting the Provinces which the Congress was 
supposed to represent. In Bengal, of males of 10 years and upwards only 0 8 per cent.; in the ease of Mahomedans 
' sre “ persons engaged in the learned professions and in literaturs, art and science," while in the ease of the Hiudus no 
’ “less than 1-78 per oent. were so engaged. Unfortunately these details were not worked out at the Census in any other 
Province (V, Indian Empire, Genius, 1881, 1,pp. 874, 375). 
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it is too late now to enquire, saw fit at the last moment to declare publicly against 
the Congress, to which they were pleased to prefer what one of them styled ‘‘ a 
policy of confidence in the Government,” and no time being left for threshing out 
the question, the Mahomedans of Calcutta and its neighbourhood, not knowing 
what might lie behind these manifestos, almost as a body abstained from taking 
part in the movement. 

This short-sighted action has not commended itself to the Mahomedans of 
India as a body.* Mahomedan speakers at the Congress, one after the other,f from 
Dacca, Patna, Lucknow and other centres, denounced it as unjustifiable and un¬ 
patriotic, and declared that where they came.from Mahomedans and Hindus ever 
worked, in all such matters, shoulder to shoulder, and were too wise not to un¬ 
derstand that their interests, where the political enfranchisement of the country 
was concerned, were identical. Even in Calcutta itself, a certain reaction has 
taken place, and some, at any* rate, of the Mahometjans feel and admit that a 
mistake has been made. 

The matter was of no importance and need not have been noticed but 
for the absurd prominence given to it by some of the Anglo-Indian journals, 
who vainly fought to attach to it a grave political significance. Having, however, 
• noticed «it, it. may be well, before dismissing the subject, to quote from his 
annual addrhss to the Positivists,, what »Mr. IT. J. S. Cotton, one of the 
clearest-sighted of the European officials in India, has felt constrained to say 
on tTie subject. He says (not being of course aware of the real circumstances, 
and judging only as a spectator) :— 

*' The National Congresses, the second of which has just concluded its session in 
Calcutta, visible symbols of this unmistakable toiideney towards nationality. The 
meetings of this Congress, while they are distinctly political in character, have been marked 


* Take, for instance, the speech of Sheikh Kr/.a Hossnin (a gentleman who is nut to be confounded with 
Nawab llcza Ali Klian). the {'resilient of the Hifa-i-am fthc most important Association in Upper tii'lin), on tho 
occasion of the visit, on their tour through the N. W. Provinces, flf certain of the Madras delegates, a lew 
days after the (dose of the Congress. , 

Gentlemon, —I thank,you lieaftily for having fhken the trouble to $orne to this city after your recent 
deliberations ift Calcutta. 1 welcome yon, gentlemen of Pedlary, from the bottom of m.r heart to this ancient 
capital. If political Congresses are not likely, ifs some Anglo-Indian frifends allege, to end in anything 
great, they have done so much at least, that tn-da.f wo find the nobility anil gentry of Lucknow* wel¬ 
coming the inhabitants of other parts of the country. ( (’Inert.) Gentlemen, I have rend in the paper* 
that, some, npparenUy very narrow mi mind ruqji, call this Congress a Hindu Congress. Put 1 will not re¬ 
sume ray sent to-day without denying *this unfounded allegation. (Cheers.) I do not think that tha 
Mahomedans, who have kept aloof, are all absolutely devoid of reason, hut it seems to mu that their 
motions have rather been tl» result of prejudice and selfishness than of principle and reason. (Limit 
rheers.) It is a calumny to ,9ay that Mnliometlnns have no sympathy with this great national movement. 
In every community there are sqpie gentlemen of fault-finding tendencies, and when these gentlemen 
found thnt they had no'other way of justifying their conduct, they took upon themselves to misrepresent 
the objects of the Congress. Put, as in evegy other case, tuflh prevailed, and all attempts to discredit 
the promoters of the good movement have been laid bare. (Chirrs.) 1 tell yon, gentlemen fiere present, 
that the Mahomedans have full sympathy v ith tho Congress, if need were, t could take upon myself to 
furnish the signatures of 50,001) Mahomedans (hntd eheor*) in support of )u'- assertion. In the by-gone 
days of idahomodan power, though the great sections of the Indian community differed in vespret of re¬ 
ligion and custom^ the Hindus never lacked in their fidelity towards the ruling powers ; and. in return, 
the Mahomedans took them into their confidence, and gave them a share in the administration of 
their country. (Hear, hear.) In my opinion no country can prosper iu which there is not a 
national unity. We may differ in religons views, but in our aspirations l hold that we are one. 
We have a common goal before us ; and in every other respect., we are. in reality, one nation, (Loud 
cheer*.') When, unfortunately* there is any fni.ifne or plague or misfortune among us, there is no 
distinction made between the various communities. So, in respect of laws, should they all be treated 
alike. (Applause.) 1 do not think those gentlemen wise who say that there is no necessity for a 
Conference of this kind, inasmuch am Uie Government will themselves consider our needs, and‘grant us 
all we desire and ought to receive. 1 never knew any Government -taking any people into its con¬ 
fidence unless the latter showed that they were fit for such a distinction ; and I should like to know what 
better way exists for provin? our fitness than the holding of Congresses and Conferences ? (Cheer*.) This 
national demonstration has showif, to a great extent, the moderation of our demands. It has clearly shown that 
these demands are not tho demands of a handfnl of interested and self-seeking agitators. Nobody can 
raise any question at to the representative character of the meeting, which numbered among its delegate* 
the greatest and best of otir. patriots—men who ajp not for doing away with law and order, but who are- 
actuated hy the purest of principles. In honoring such men all Hiudus and Mahomedans ought*to be; and 
1 believe, are united. (Long and continued cheer*.) * 

f Vide the detailed Ijeport *f the Proceedings, pages 51, 105, 106,107, 100. 
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by order and sobriety, by firmness and persistence. The meetings at the Town Hall, 
of which I was myself an eye-witness, are among the most remarkable assemblages ever 
gartered together in this or any country. The ablest and most competent representatives 
from all the provinces in India have taken part in the discussions. The prospect opened 
out to us is in the highest degree satisfactory. The only incident that clouds our hopes 
is the unwise reluctance which the Mahomedans of Bengal have shown in co-operating 
with their Hindu brethren in the movement. It appears, indeed, to be limited to the 
Mahomedans of Bengal, and not to be shared in by their co-religionists of North-Western, 
Western, Central and Southern India But in any case it is unwise on their part to stand 
aloof, and I can only hope that their reluctance, which under all the circumstances of the 
case, historic and otherwise, is perhfps not unnatural, may yield to time. Hindus and Maho- 
toedans, Parsees and Sikhs, Armenians aud Eurasians, are all Indians alike with their 
home in India, and it is both their interest and their duty, suppressing as far as possible all 
differences and personal jealousies, to combine and work together in the same fold, and in 
the same direction, and with one object of their own national advancement.” 

Early in September a Committee to arrange for the reception and entertainment 
of the 250 delegates expected from Northern, Western and Southern India, was 
established at Calcutta undeu the presidency of Sir Jotcndro Mohun Tagore. It is 
an understanding that, while delegates from any part of the province in which a 
Congress may be held, make their own arrangements for their sojourn thereat, the 
delegates from other provinces shall he, during the Congress, the guests of the 
province where the assemblage is held 

A good deal of money had therefore to he raised, the Maharajahs of 'Ooocli Debar, 
Durbangab, Ilutwa and Dumraon, Sir Jotcndro Mohun Tagore and other leading 
gentlemen of the British Indian Association, the Venerable Dcbendro Nath Tagore 
and many other distinguished members of our community heading the list with great 
liberality, and several large houses (Mr. W. C. Bonnerjed and Baboo Ifoiu Chunder 
Ciossain giving up their fine houses amongst others for the purpose) had to he se¬ 
cured* for the accommodation of the expected delegates. The work of receiving and 
entertaining so large a body of guests belonging to so mjiny differenY. castes and 
creeds was necessarily very arduous. Many helped in'one way or another, or 
success would have been impossible, hut tjhehulk of the actual labour practically 
devolved on three gentlemen, Messrs. J. Gliosal, Girija Bhusan“Mookerjee, and 
Kumud Chunder Mookerjee, whose unwearying assiduity and thoughtful kindness 
have been gracefully and gratefully acknowledged by all our visitors. 

Great stress was laid in the circular issued in March 1885,f to which these 
Congresses owe their origin, on the expediency of all the delegates Jiving together 
throughout the Congress week ; partly to enable them to become personally well 
acquainted ,with each other, and thus cement the union between the most earnest 
reformers of all parts of the Empire, and partly to sccurq ample opportunities for 
the thorough threshing out of all important questions in friendly, informal com¬ 
mittees, prior to their formal consideration-at the public sittings of the Congress. 
The number of these public sittings, owing to the shortness of the holidays, during 
which alone the Congress can be held, and the huge distances so many of the de¬ 
legates must always have to travel, are necessarily limited to three or four, and 
it was felt that these could never suffice to dispose satisfactorily of the great 
subjects tha£ would be sure, yearly, to demand the attention of the'Congress, unless 


• All the houses so occupied were in Park 8trect and close to one another, 
t See page 4 of the Report of the Proceedings of the First Indian National Cctogress, 
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•they were thoroughly worked out beforehand, in informal consultations of far longer 
duration than could be allotted to any formal public sitting. From the first the id^a 
in regard to these public sittings has always been that they should do little more 
than formally and publicly record the conclusions arrived at “in committee,” and 
set forth authoritatively the more important of the grounds on which these conclu¬ 
sions were based. 

• 

At the first Congress at Bombay, this idea was thoroughly worked 
up to, but at the late Congress, in Calcutta, local circumstances prevented, 
to some extent, a strict adherence to this system, pengal sent some 230 delegates* 
and the majority of these were scattered here»and there over the immense area of 
this great capital and its widely extending suburbs (including Howrah, &e). 
It was impossible for these gentlemen, as a body, both to attend at the 
public sittings and also span l the rest of the day, the$ mornings and evenings, 
at the guest houses, at one or other of which (they ^eing close together) con¬ 
sultations and discussions were going on from sunrise till late at night, joined 
in sometimes by mmy, somitimis by few, sometime^ carried on in provincial 
groups, sometim :s by the leading spirits only of several such groups. For¬ 
tunately Messrs. Ananda Molntn Bose and Surendra Nath Barmerjee managed 
.to get together, elsewhere, informal committees of over a hundred of the Bengal 
delegates, ascertain their.views and com rumicAte them to, and discuss them on 
behalf of tluyr provincial colleagues with, the leaders of some of the other pro¬ 
vincial groups at the guest houses. But it must be conceded, we fear, that after 
making all allowances, nearly one-fourth of the delegates never hail the oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing the many important subjects disposed of by the Congress, 
either dirflotjy or through those who knew and shared their views, with their 
colleagues of other provinces, until they met at the public sittings, which were 
no more favourable; than is the House of Commons, to the calm arguing out of 
individual vie„ws. This acknowledged defect in* the practical working of our 

late Congress will, it is hoped and believed, Be remedied at all subsequent ones. 

• * • * 

The delegates began to arrive on the 2oth of December, and on the 2Cth 

several of the Bengal leaders, and one or two of the. most distinguished of the 
delegates of mdst of the other provinces, met at the rooms of the British Indian 
Association, ami talked over certain draft resolutions, which had been prepared 
in consultation with certain of the delegates who had arrived, mainly on the 
lines of the “ suggestions ” already circulated, to serve as a preliminary basis for 
discussion. Some of these resolutions wore modified, others were addefl,* and the 
result was the establishment of a somewhat more definite' series of proposals to 
place in the hands of the now fast arriving delegates. These proposals again 
were modified and added to day by day, as they were discussed and criticised at 
the friendly conferences already referred to, and some again were further altered 
at the public sittings ; but, it is needless now to say more about these, as a com¬ 
plete summary of all the resolutions, as finally passed, will be found at the close 
of this introductory notice. 

The first public sitting of the Congress took place on Monday, the 27th, at 
the Town Hall.. Respite the enormous size of the hail, it was Everywhere 
crowded to excess ; but, as was remarked by one of the Anglo-Indian papers—* 


* Tim Daily Newt, December 28tb, 1886. 
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“ The utmost unanimity, enthusiasm, and sympathy prevailed among all present, num¬ 
bering some 2,000* or more, representing all classes of the community in India, from the four 
points of the compass.” 

No one who witnessed this vast gathering, one of the greatest ever known 
in Calcutta, will ever forget it. To not a few, in startling contrast with the 
present scene, arose a remembrance of another vast gathering of representative 
men from all parts of the Empire—the Delhi Assemblage. But how different the 
two scenes ! There, crowds of Princes, girt with all the glamour of martial 
glory, the blare of trumpets, the thunder of artillery—there, the richest robes that 
the looms of Asia and Europe could evolve, a blaze of jewels, countless and 
'priceless, set in a gorgeous amphitheatre ;—here only the ringing, heart-wrung 
cheers of honest citizens, soberly clad, amid the squalid surroundings of a dingy, 
barn-lilce hall. There, tte representatives dragged together, grumbling, by an 
Imperial ukase, here spontaneously hurrying up from the most distant provinces 
in eager mutual rivalry in the good work. There the object of the gathering, 
the celebration of an addition to the titles of our Gracious Sovereign, here 
the inauguration of a now era and the public assertion of the claims of two 
hundred millions of that Sovereign's subjects, to some, lit least, of those rights and 

privileges winch are the indefeasible birthright of every 1 ' free-born British 
citizen. < , * 1 

Posterity will lightly put aside all remembrance of Delhi’s somewhat 
theatrical tableau, but will dwell with ever-increasing reverence, as the years roll 
by, on the record of this great Congress, as marking a distinct step in the. pro¬ 
gress of a mighty, though still infant, nationality. 

Preparatory to the election of a president, the world-known archaeologist and 
scholar, Dr. Rajenolralala Mif.tra, was unanimously voted to the Chair. In 
a long and able speechf Dr. Mittra cordially welcomed the assembled delegates 
in tlic name of the citizens of Calcutta ; ft had been, he said, the dream of his life 
that the scattered units of his race might some day re-phite, and that instead of 
living merely as individuals they might some day grow to live as a nation, and 
he beheld in this Congress/ the dawn of that better and happier f day for India. 
He vindicated the Congress from the foolish .attempts that bad been made to fix 
upon it charges, of indicating a distrust of the Government, or of seeking to force 
its hand, and rebuked those who for selfish ends had endeavoured, though vainly, 
to mar the success of the gathering. He insisted *bn the reconstitution and. 
reformation, of the Legislative Councils as the most important of all the 
subjects to which the Congress could direct its attention, dwelt upon 
the notorious incapacity of too large a proportion of the selected. Indian Mem¬ 
bers of these Councils, showed that already in the pawt the Government itself 
had made two distinct steps in advance in its system of enacting laws, and that 
there could pot possibly therefore now be "anything disloyal or unbecoming in 
urging Government to make, now that the country was fully ripe for it, yet a 
further reform in that system. 

“ At present,” he said— 

“ Wc w^nt only one step forward : for nomination by the authorities, nomination in 
any. case of an irresponsible character, we wa,nt eketion by those wliom the elected are 

-r--------- ‘ _,__ 

* As subsequent calculations have shown fully 3,000 not 8,000 persons must have been present. 

t This anti all the other speeches will be found reported at length in tbe detailed report of the proceeding*' 
•f the Congress, injra pages 47-B0. * 
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to represent. This is the primary object of our agitation with regard to the Legislative 
Councils. Let the representatives be olected. Let the system be whatever the Govern¬ 
ment in its wisdom may think proper, but let the policy be a policy of representation, and 
let there be a sufficient number of representatives to mako the feelings and wants of 
the people fully heard by the Government We live, not under a National Government, 
but under a foreign bureaucracy; our foreign rulers are foreigners by birth, religion, 
language, habits, by everything that divides humanity into different sections. They “cannot 
possibly dive into our hearts; they cannot ascertain our wants, our feelings, our aspirations. 
They may try their best, and I have no reason to doubt that many of our Governors have 
tried hard to ascertain our feelings and our wants; bi§t owing to their peculiar position, 
they have failed to ascertain them. Therefore, what we want is to have a sufficient , 
number of men to represent the people, each bringing his quota of knowledge of the 
requirements of a particular section of the community.” 

He went on to insist on the concession to such /-lected councillors of the 
right of interpellation, and aYter glancing at the 1 ublic Service Commission 
concluded by urging moderation, alike in speeches and in projects, and calling 

on tlie assembly to elect a President. , 

This speech was received throughout, as it deserved to be, With great 

applause, ai«I the .enthusiasm* of the meeting grew more and more marked 
.when the* fjreat landed proprietor Babod Joykissen Mookerjee rose to propose 
the Hon’hie- Dadabbai Naoroji as President. Baboo Joykissen had ever had 
the reputation of being a strict landlord, a man of great ability and 
independence of character, but a typical Conservative, and that he, an old 
man, blind and trembling with age, should have come forth from his 
retirement to head and encourage this new liberal movement was a sign of 
the changed*times in which we arc living that could not escape even 
the dullest-witted of the spectators. The Anglo-Indian papers had been 
crying down the Congress as a group of Ytadical schoolboys and needy political 
adventurers, and here was the'Nestor of the Bengal Conservatives, beside whose 
broad acres many ducal “heritage sink's into pettiness, supported by the million¬ 
aires of India’s metropolis, Baboos Dobrga Cbaran Law\ Juddoo Ball MulUck 
and many othets, actually foremost in this demonstration, that British rule 
and British education have, thus*far,Viobly performed the task allotted to them 
by Providence, and lyive wakened in a slumbering people the instinct of 
nationality and the aspiration for political enfranchisement. 

No wonder that the old man’s trembling foam and feeble accents ware greeted 
with a tempest of cheers, or that (to anticipate) when later at the close of the 
President's inaugural address, he concluded a second short speech— 

“ Standing as I do, *one of the few remaining links between the old India 
of the past and the new India of to-day, I can scarcely hope to see or enjoy 
the fruit of those labours on which this Congress and the nation it represents 
is entering, but I am glad* to have lived to see this new departure, and if an 
old man’s sympathy and good wishes can aid or encourage you in the noble work 
you are undertaking, I ban say from the bottom of my heart that that sympathy 
and those good wishes are already yours. Be wise, be moderate wad above 
all : be persevering*, afrid the success that you will -then deserve will assuredly be 
yours”—-no-wonder, we say, that the enthusiasm of the bast crowd rose to a plicB 
never before witnessed, it is believed, even ih that hall .of a thousand meetings. 

n 
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’ To return : The Nawab Reza Ali Khan, Bahadur, of Lucknow, speaking in 
Urdu, seconded* Baboo’ Joykissen’s nomination of Mr. Dadabhai as President, 
and proceeded indignantly and eloquently to deny that the Mahomedans were hold¬ 
ing aloof from, or lacked sympathy with, the Congress, concluding his speech amidst 
vociferous cheering with the following words : “ The Association that has done 

us the' honour of deputing us is largely composed of leading Mahomedans, 
Nawabs, Wasekadars, Political Pensioners, and scions of the once Royal House of 
Oudh, and I assure you that our Association and my brother Mahomedans, 
generally, of Oudh, will utteify repudiate and condemn any unworthy attempt to 
• create dissensions in our ranks by unfounded statements as to our supposed want 
of sympathy with the present movement. Hindus or Mahomedans, Parsees or 
Sikhs, we are one people now , whatever our ancestors six or eight hundred 
years ago may have 'Veen, and our public Interests are indivisible and 
identical. Gentlemen, I pray you disregard any such slanders ; we Maho- 
modans (at least such of us as can think at all) think just as all thinking Hindus 
do on these public questions, and believe me when I say that you will ever find 
us side by side with you in every legal constitutional endeavour to raise the 
political status of the people of our common home and country.” 

Mr. Hamid Ali Tvhan, Barryster-at-Law, briefly rendered in.English the 
purport of this eloquent speech, and on his own behalf emphatically 'denied f the 
existence of any want of sympathy with the National Reform Party o-n the 
part of the Mahomedans of Upper India. 

Mr. Dadabhai’s election as President having then been carried by acclama¬ 
tion, that gentleman took the chair, and then rising addressed the meeting. 

' O * O t 0< c"5 

t * 

ThankingJ the delegates for the honor done him, he dwelt upon the 
immense importance of the assemblage, pointed out how impracticable any such 
representative and all class-and-creed-embracing meeting would have been under 
ant/ previous retjirne , Hindu or Mahoipedan, and averted that it was under 
British rule, and British rule alone, that suph’a national gathering was possible. 
He‘dwelt upon the many and great bh&sings for which Indians indebted to 
British rule, and ridiculed the idea of an assemblage, every member of which 
vividly realized the greatness of those blessings, harbouring any purpose inimical 
to that rule, and showed that (however irresponsible perspns might misrepresent 
the ease) our rulers here and in ^England do appreciates and rely on our loyalty 
and common sense, and neither-*resent, nor take alarm at, our growing political 
activity. Then referring to the Jubilee year, and spfeaking, amidst rapturous 
applause, in terms of the most affectionate devotion to our Gracious Queen- 
Empress, he proceeded to vindicate the Congress from 'the reproaches hurled at 
it from certain quarters, for not including in its discussions questions of Social 
Reform. He pointed out that these rdproaches were' absolutely groundless; 
that there were times and places for everything ; that the Congress was a 
political body met together to represent to our rulers our political aspirations, 
and that you might as well blame the House of Commons for not discussing 
the abstrjjser problems of metaphysics as this Congress for not discussing social 
problems. He went on to show that, composed as the Congress was of men 


• Vide detailed Repfttt, page 51. 
t Vidt detailed Be port, page 51. 
t Vide detailed Report, page 59. 
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of all castes and creeds, it was simply impossible for it to pretend to handle 
such topics. 

“ How,” he said, “ can this gathering of all classes discuss the Social 
Reforms needed in each individual class ? What do any of us know of the 
internal home-life, of the traditions, customs, feelings, prejudices of any class 
but his own ? How could a cosmopolitan gathering like this discuss to any 
purpose the reforms needed in any one class ? Only the members, of that class 
can effectively deal with the reforms therein needed. A National Congress 
must confine itself to questions in which the dhtire nation has a direct partici¬ 
pation, and it must leave the adjustment of Social Reforms, and other class, 
questions, to class Congresses. But it does not follow because this National 
Political body, as such, does not presume to discuss /Social Reforms, that the 
delegates here present are ngt just as deeply, nay, in many cases i'ar more deeply, 
interested in those questions, than in those political questions which we do 
discuss, or that those several communities, which these delegates represent, 
are not doing their utmost to solve those complicated •problems on which hinge the 
practical introduction of those reforms. Any man who has eyes and ears open 
must know? what struggles, towards higher and better things, are going on in every 
community. # And it could not bo otherwise with the noble education we are 
receiving.* Once yon’begin to tlnnk about jour own actions, your duties and 
resppnsibil'rties to yourself, your neighbour and your nation, you cannot avoid 
looking round and discerning much that is wrong amongst you. And we know, 
as a fact, that each community is now doing'its best according to its lights and 
the progress that, it has made in education. The Mahomedans know how much is 
being done* by persons of*their community to push on the education their brethren 
so much need ; the Hindus are every where doing what they can to reform those 
social institutions which they think . require improvement. There is not a 
single community, here represented, of which “the best and ablest men do not 
feel that ymch liasi to be flone to improve the social* moral and religious status 
of their brethren, and in which, Ms ^a fact, they are not striving to effeej gra¬ 
dually those ileedlul improvements ; but these are essentially matters too delicate 
for a stranger's handling—matter.?* which must be left to the guidance of those 
. who alone fully understand them in all their bearings, and which are wholly 
unsuited to discussion*in/tn ^assemblage like this, in which men of all classes, 
creeds and castes arc intermingled/’ • 

• • 

He then glanced at the resolutions passed at the first Congress and showed 
that some progress had been made. 

“ We should therefore,” he said, “ persevere, having confidence in the conscience 
of England and resting assured that the English nation will grudge no sacrifice 
to prove the sincerity of their desire to do whatever is just and right.” 

He deprecated any distrifst of Lord Dufferin’s intentions (which he believed 
to be in the highest degree noble, and in sympathy with our aspirations), or of the 
results of the Public Service Commission. 

f 

Recalling the*noble words of the Act of 1883 
“ That no Native of the 'said territories (India) nor any natural-born subject of Hi* 
Majesty, resident therein'shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, coloujr 


Uttarpa^ 0 XU- 
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or any;of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under this said 
Company.” (ilct 3 and 4 Wm. 4, c. 85, s. 87) he said :— 

“ We do not, we could not, ask for more than this, and all we have to press 
upon the Commission and Government is, that they should now honestly grant 
us in practice here, what Great Britain freely conceded to us 50 years -ago, when 
we, ourselves, were too little enlightened even to ask: for it.” 

He went on to refer to the proclamation of 1858, granted of free grace in the 
hour of triumph ** which we should for ever prize and reverence as our Magna 
Charta,” which he did not repeat, “ for it is engraven on all your hearts,” and which 
embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of all that we can desire here¬ 
after.” “ We had only,” he said, “ to go before the G overnment, and the Commission 
now sitting, and repeat that proclamation and say that all we want is only what 
has already been granted tons in set terms by that proclamation, and that all we 
now ask for is, that the great and generous concessions therein made to us, in 
words, shall now actually be made ours by deeds.” 

He touched lightly on the question of representative institutions so fully dealt 
with by Dr. Mittra, only insisting that they had become necessary as much, or 
more, in the interests of our rulers themselves, as in those of their subjects. Then 
he referred to the groat poverty of our immense population, which he .contended 
no longer could be, or waft, denied by competent authorities, and pointed out that 
if a proper system of representation was granted to us, we should beih a position 
to bring about the necessary remedies for this most terrible of all evils, the poverty 
of the masses. 

“ All the benefits,” he said, “ that we have derived from British rule, all the 
noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing if after all -the country is 
to continue sinking deeper and deeper into this abyss of destitution.” “ It lias 
become,” he went on a little later to say, “ the right as well as the duty of this Con¬ 
gress to set forth its convictions, both as to this widespread destitution ;ind the 
primary steps needful for it? alleviation. Nothing is more dear to the heart of 
England, and I speak from, actual knowledge, than India’s welfare ; and if we only 
speak out loud enough and persistently enough to reach that busy heart, we shall 
pot speak in vain.” Then with a caution as to moderation he resumed his seat. 
Throughout, the speech was interrupted, at the close of almost every period, by 
the most enthusiastic cheers, showing how thoroughly the speaker’s words were 
going home fo the hearts, not only Y,f his brother delegates, but of the vast crowd 
of educated listeners that thronged every portion of the great Hall. 

Baboo Joy Kisscn Mookerjee, as already noticed, then made a second brief 
speech.* And after a large number of telegrams of sympathy and congratulation 
from all parts of the Empire (Appendix IV) had been laid on the table and one from 
the Mahomedans of Hyderabad read, a votcof thanks to the Chair was proposed 
by Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore and responded to by the entire meeting, 
which, rising, gave a prolonged succession of cheers for the Queen-Empress, 
and also cheers for the Viceroy, and then departed. <■ 

In the evening a large party was given at the Town Hall to welcome the 
delegates. It was largely attended and included many of the ablest and most 
distinguished members -of the Indian community . but although invitations 

' * Viit page 57 ol Wiled Iteporvl *1 

* 1 ■ 
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had been sent to the majority of the leading official and non-official Europeans, 
only Messrs. H. L. Harrison, II. J. S. Cotton, J. Wilson, and at most a dozen 
more or less well known gentlemen graced the party with their presence. The ap¬ 
parent want of sympathy exhibited by the bulk of the Europeans of Calcutta (so 
different to what is the case at Bombay) with the noble efforts now being made 
by the Indian community to secure, by constitutional means, their political 
enfranchisement—efforts which cannot but earn the respect and support of 
ever}' true British heart, uncontaminated by the traditions of the despotic 
system under which we here live,—is greatly to be regretted, though, perhaps— 
the ordinary run of men being so entirely the creatures of their environment as 
they are—scarcely to be wondered at. * 

The Congress re-assembled the next day (28th December, 188G) at the 
Rooms of the British Indian Association. * 

The transaction of real business in the Town Hall, where the delegates 
were pressed in, on all sides, by a crowd of some 2,500 deeply sympathising 
listeners, seemed impossible. With such huge nujnbers in a bare stone-walled 
h a U even the involuntary movements and mutual whisperings of the audience 
produced a dull > continuous • hum like that ol'waves on a shingly beach, while 
’ every mfimont, when any.sentiment they .approved caught their ears, and often 
apparently, m sheer ex'ubcrance of sympathy, their applause rolled through the 
hall, literal^ drowning everything. This might, do for an inaugural meeting 
w ith* a short-hand writer sitting at the speaker’s feet, hut for anything approach- 
in«' to real discussion it was not to be thought of. Hence it had been 
decided, at the close of the first meeting, to hold the next at some place where 
only a limbed nurnbqr of .spectators (as in the Strangers’ Gallery of tlie House 
of Commons)* could accommodate themselves. Again, the only other hall avail¬ 
able, that of the British Indian Association, barely afforded space in the body 
of the ball, for the delegates, packed with » closeness that set all sanitary 
laws at •defiance, and it was simply impossible to make room for any table at 
which the' many reporters for the. Press could sit ,\ except in the side passage 
to which the public were admitted, a*place quite unsuited to their purposes, 
and so only -one reporter, % tynt short-hand writer available, was admitted, 
.who was placed at the President’s small table, touching which, all round, the 
delegates, as elsewhcmin the hall, tfere closely crowded. 

These seem 'trivial details to notice, but on the one hand the local Indian 
public were a good deal dissatisfied at bcin^ deprived of what they looked 
upon a« their legitimate share in the proceedings, an.l on the other some of 
the leading Anglo-Indian newspapers seized upon the occasion to declare 
that the Congress was* sitting with closed doors ; that it was afraid to have its 
sayings and doings made public and the like ; whereas, throughout, the meetings 
were open to the public,, and as many admitted as could find standing room, 
and every word spoken was.being recordeu, so far as one short-hand writer 
(who did his work extremely well) could succeed in accomplishing this. 

The first business? taken up was a resolution whereby tlie Congress offered 
“its dutiful and.loyal congratulations” to Her Majesty “on the Approaching 
completion of the first half century of her memorable, beneficent agd glorious 
reign,” and heartily wished he* “ many, many, more, and happy, years^ of rule 
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over the great British Empire.” The unmistakably genuine enthusiasm and 
delight with which this motion Was received and carried, and the prolonged and 
resounding cheers for the Queen-Empress with which the announcement of this 
latter fact by the President was greeted, indicated at the very outset those 
strong feelings of loyalty to, and love for, our Sovereign which pervaded the 
•entire proceedings from first to last. 

The next resolution touched upon that most momentous question,—which, 
in the present day, agitates the minds of all thinking men in India—the growing 
impoverishment of the population. It set forth the deep sympathy and 
grave apprehension with which the Congress regarded this sad fact; and, while 
acknowledging that the Government was not overlooking the matter and was con¬ 
templating certain palliative measures, recorded the fixed conviction of the country 
that one of the most important practical steps that could be taken towards the 
amelioration of the condition of the people was the introduction of representative 
institutions. 

A long and very Interesting discussion ensued ; no single delegate 
doubted or questioned in any way the fact of the extreme poverty of the masses ; 
delegate after delegate from every single province and sub-province of the 
Empire testified to the great destitution which prevailed amongst, the lower 
classes in their own portions of the country. A few, a very few,' contended 
that there was no sufficient evidence that this poverty was at’*the present 
time increasing, and desired to omit this word from the resolution,, but 
this view was scouted by the assembly, and the amendment rejected by an 
■overwhelming majority. But there were an appreciable number who desired 
to set forth other reforms as practical steps toward^ the; amelioration of the 
condition of the people, which should be taken in conjunction with the introduc¬ 
tion of representative institutions. ' . 

* 

One of these was a permanent settlement, but the -proposal was negatived; 
not because there were /not, a large number present who favoured such 
a settlement, but because most of these understood that this and all special 
Remedies were beside the purpose of the resolution, which insisted on a 
change in the form of the administration as the only measure which would render 
it possible for the country to insist, effectively, on the * 1 application of all the 
various remedies necessary. . > 

For ,tbe same reason an amendment, proposing that the wider employment 
of the natives of India and the encouragement of indigenous trade and manufac¬ 
tures, be included along with the introduction of representative.institutions as 
important steps towards the amelioration of the condition of the people, was 
rejected by a large majority. The whole discussion deserves perusal, but certain 
pf the remarks of some of the speakers may be specially referred to here. The 
proposer, Mr. Edulji Watcha, after glancing at the condition of the peasantry in 
the various Presidencies, said :* “ Thus on all sides and in all provinces we seem 
to be' met with the sad fact of the impoverished condition of the masses, and 
the one question is how to improve this condition. Of course there are excep¬ 
tionally favoured tracts, but broadly speaking, and taking the-Empire as a whole, 
the produce of the land is scarcely sufficient to enable those who till it, and they 

, , * Vide page 61 ol detailed Uepott. 
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constitute the bulk of the population, to meet the assessment (whether this 
be assessed by Government or some intermediate landholder) and eke out the 
barest existence, leaving no margin for carrying out any agricultural improve¬ 
ments or developments, all of which require an outlay of capital. It is said that 
the ryots themselves are partly to blame ; that they are ignorant and improvi¬ 
dent and spend whatever little money they chance, in good seasons, to acquire 
in marriage ceremonies and tamashas (merry-makings). This may be true, to 
some slight extent, hut as a cause of the widespread destitution that exists, this 
want of thrift is insignificant as compared with the real cause, viz., the extremely 
small share of the produce of their labours left to the actual tillers of the soil 
either by Government, or by superior holders, under the existing Government 
revenue systems. The mainstay of Indian Finance, however, is the Land Reve¬ 
nue. No material reduction in this can be contemplated*. Landholders, too, have 
vested rights which cannot lie confiscated or their existing rents materially cut 
down. The only alternati ve lies in increasing the produce of the soil, and this 
is only possible by the expenditure everywhere of capital on.the land, in minute 
fractions doubtless in each case, but in large masses in the aggregate. Rut how 
is this possible when year by year the bulk of the .profits of the entire population 
are drained away in the tribute to Great Britain ? Exported to fructify there and 
‘swell further*the unparalleled wealth of those distant isles, never in any shape 
to return here to bless the country from whose soil it was extracted, or the people, 
the sVeat ot whose’brows it represents. Here is the essence of the question : 
this tribute must he reduced—if we had it, we would not grudge Great Britain her 
profit on the connection between us, to which we owe so much. But. wo have it 
not ; the masses here, to nearly double the number of the entire population of 
Great Britain. *are starving, or nearly so, for the want of that capital which we 
have not,’and she insist not thus, for ever, go on despoiling us, year by year, of that, 
small capital which our toiling million’s succeed in creating during the twelve 
months of ceaseless laboim One of the very first, and ipost important of remedies is 
to minimi/'; the foreign agency n*»w employed in the :y I ministration and defence 
of the country, jso that the money, spent, unavoidably [or these purposes, shall 
remain in it Jo grow and multiply and bless the land, and not, as now, to a very 
laro-e extent, he drafted away to England. Unless and until this question of 
foreign agency is solved, the question of the poverty of our masses will not be 
solved either.” Then, afttfr pointing out that, so far from decreasing, the home 
charges, military and civil, were year by year increasing, that the tribute included 
not only all these but all the savings annually remitted by Europeans in service in 
India, merchants’ profits, loss by exchange, &c., amounting, according to Sir It. 
Temple, to something lik<* 30 millions a year, he went on to say :— 

“ Whatever may be the difference between the cost of tilling and the value 
of the produce of the sdil, no country (An prosper, so long as such an enormous 
annual drain on that differege which ought to be accumulating in the country, 
is going on. This is what gives such enormous importance to the question of 
foreign agency. Buf^ of course, immensely important as it is, this reduction of 
foreign agency is not the only reform in the administration necessary if*the people 
are to be lifted out t>f the slough of poverty into which they are sinking, and 
placed once more on the firm ground of comfort and prosperity. But neither 
this reduction of foreign agency nor, indeed, any of. those other needful reforms 
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do we see the slightest hopes of getting carried out, until we succeed in attaining 
a position whence our protests and appeals must be respectfully listened to, and 
either fairly met or practically yielded to, and it is in this sense that our resolution 
seta forth our “ fixed conviction that the introduction of representative institutions 
will prove one of the most important practical steps towards the amelioration of 
the condition of the people.” 

Then, after insisting further on this point, he went on :— 

“ Where representative institutions are once established there the Government, 
even though a Government of foreigners, can be drawn into the right track, but so 
t long as a purely autocratic system prevails, and the autocrats are foreigners, the 
case seems hopeless.” 

Following and supporting him, the Hon’ble S. Subramania Iyer incidentally 
deprecated the ryotwari system, saying :* “ It may be that the zemindars, as is 
believed by some, do, in some eases, screw out every farthing that they can from 
their tenants, but the zemindars, as we have seen, can be reached by a Tenancy 
Act, whereas in the Presidency of Madras it is impossible to control by any 
Tenancy Act the extortions of the revenue authorities. I should like to see a 
Government servant on our side of India, who is prepared to admit that the right 
of enhancement ought to be defined and limited by legislative enactment as against 
the Government.” ' 

Pandit Fran Nath of Lucknow, after dwelling on the poverty of the masses 
in that province, “ which has been called the Garden of India, where no famine has 
ever been known,” went on to sayf : “ If the Governments, local and supreme, includ¬ 
ed some substantial representative clement—if they were thus in a position to 
have any real knowledge of the actual state of affaiis amongst us—-‘perhaps the 
country would not be so poor as it actually is. I do not mean that the mere fact 
of our having representatives in the Council would work any direct miracle, but 
that the pressure that these wo did then be in a position to put upon. Government 
would incline it to mend its ways and adopt those refoims which can alofic arrest 
the impoverishment of the land.” 

“ It is only reasonable to suppose that the educated natives of India know the 
ius and outs of their own country better than ’foreigners, who visit it only for a 
short time, and that they are alike more competent, than.these, to suggest, more 
anxious to discover, and more capable of applying the remedies demanded for that 
poverty, which has intact been admitted by the Government, which is patent to 
every one of us here and to every Indian capable of observation, and which, as mat¬ 
ters now stand, bids fair, in the course of one or two generations more, utterly 
and hopelessly to destroy the country.” 

Munslxi Sadho Lall, a Banker and Reis of Benares, very strongly supported 
the resolution in a most eloquent Urdu speech,$ some passages of which deserve 
special notice. 

r 

“ I know,” he said, “ that this growing poverty depends upon many causes, 
but the most important of these have a common source, and that is what the 
papers call loss of touch between the Government and the people. I am not one 
of those who run down the Government. I am sure the Government does its best 

* Vida page 61 ot detailed Report. 
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_but its best, even though better in many ways than the best of all preceding 

Governments, is yet not good enough for the age in which we live. And this is only 
because the Government, being composed of Europeans, is unable thoroughly to 
understand the circumstances of India, and never knows, nor can know, what really 
wants doing, and above all how best to do what has to be done. We, who do know, 
are not taken into Council, not because the Government does not wish to do right, 
not because it desires to oppress us, but because it is not the practice at present 
to associate us in the administration.” 

,##*•#*# 

“ That the poverty of the masses is increasing every day cannot be disputed* 
by any man past middle age, who has for only 20 years, even, been watching such 
matters, and certainly one cause of this increasing poverty is the manner in which 
the production of most of the manufactured necessaries of life, clothing, tools, 
implements, &e.,has been diverted from the hands of our countrymen into those of 
foreign manufacturers. I do think that, with a considerable body of our own people 
in the several councils, means would be found to revive our ancient and establish 
new industries, so that as time.went on all our requirements in this line should 
* be supplied to tis by our own artizaqs, and the enormous profits of this 
gigantic work reaped • by our own, people* I am aware that this is a difficult 
matter, and it is therefore that I pick it out, and say that, granting this is 
the fnost difficult of all the causes of our growing poverty to grapple with, 
even • this would be able to be more or less successfully dealt with, if 
only we were so placed as to be able to guide rightly and wisely the action 

of Government.” 

w • • • 

Another Speaker,* Lalla Ilukum Chand, of Lahore, while declaring that the 
decay of‘indigenous, industries was “ not yp much the. fault of the English as 
our own fault ” put the case for representative Government very tersely. “ No 
doubt,”- he said, “some,form of representative Government in required on all 
orounds. "In every case before a Court of Justice both 'sides arc heard, and each 
side has the opportunity of proving to the Judge tho justice of his own cause. 
Hero it is a Court of injustice. ^ Government lias it all its own way, and we have 
no one to plead for us and controvert the arbitrary claims of the Government. 
They surround themselves witli people who just repeat their opinions, and so 
nothing can lx; done for tlfe good of the country and its people, who suffer in 
every way because they are never heard before «the Court.” . . 

Row Bahadur A. Subapathy Mudaliar, a Madras merchant, while supporting 
the demand for representative institutions, remarked! : “ We all attribute the 

poverty of India to the. Mismanagement of our Rulers, and no doubt it is to a 
considerable extent due to that cause, but much blame also attaches to ourselves. 
We allow the English to beat us in competition in everything that we use; 
from a toothpick to a steamer, c very branch of trade is, through our want of 
energy, monopolized by Europeans.” And he concluded his speech by saying : 
“ Our late beloved Viceroy, Lord Ripon, ordered the purchase of country-made 
in preference to European goods, and yet, on account of the greater 'energy of 
the Europeans, many articles can be.obtained more cheaply and of better quality 
from Europe than they can be at present produced here. Even if we had the 
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complete control of everything in our own hands, we could not desire Indian 
manufactures to be purchased by the State at a higher price than is demanded for 
equally good English articles of the same kind. That would not be just to the 
interests of our nation. It is, therefore, necessary and desirable that, in addition 
to all political reforms, we should devote our best attention to the improvement 
of the industries of the country. It is true that this has nothing directly to do 
with the immediate objects of this Congress, but I think it ought to be clearly 
understood that too much must not be exacted from representative institutions, 
and that the improvement of our national industries and the development of our 
commerce and trade, by our own exertions, are amongst the greatest necessities 
of India of the present day.” 

Pundit Jwalanath Sarma, in pressing the necessity of representation, urged* 
that “ representative institutions will give due scope for the exercise of our own 
energies, and whatever we achieve by their means, will satisfy us. It is not the 
wish to have representative institutions merely to obtain power, but to put us 
in the way of doing good, for ourselves and to foster habits of thinking and 
acting for ourselves.’’ 

The various amendments already referred to were then proposed, and more 
or less discussed, but their want of relevancy was strongly insisted on by 
Baboo Guru Prasad Sen of Patna who saidf : “But if I have understood the real 
meaning of the resolution, it docs not mean to say that the larger employment 
of natives, the encouragement of trade, or, I may add, the reduction of military 
expenditure and the revision of existing revenue systems, arc not, one and all, 
important reforms which will greatly tend to improve the condition of „the people, 
but it signifies that ire have little chance of securing these or any other reforms , 
until we can bring the lever of representative institutions to bear on the bureau¬ 
cracy that now holds everythiny in its hands." Mr. S. K. Chatterjee of 
Meerut emphasized the position sayingj : “.We don’t say that that (representative 
Government) is the only thing required, but we do knmv that, if we get that, it 
will not be long before we'get those other reforms that are necessary.” And after 
a little further discussion the original resolution was carried by a very large 
majority. 

The next resolution emphatically re-affirmed the third resolution of the Congress 
of 1885, and declared that the reforms therein suggested had “ now become essential 
alike in the interests of India and England.” The resolution thus re-affirmed 
ran as follows :— 

“That this Congress considers the reform and expansion of the Supreme and 
existing local Legislative Councils, by the admission of a considerable propor¬ 
tion of elected members (and the creation of similar Councils for the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh, and also for the Punjab) essential; and holds that all 
Budgets should be referred to these Councils for 'consideration, their members 
being moreover empowered to interpellate the Executive in ^regard to all branches 
of the administration ; and that a Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests that may be 
recorded by majorities of such Councils against; the exercise by the Executive 
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of the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling the decisions of such 
majorities.’' 

The most absolute unanimity prevailed on this subject. It was pointed 
out that, since that Congress, this resolution had “ been placed before and adopted 
by all the Associations throughout the country, while literally hundreds of 
public meetings in every portion of the Empire have declared it to represent 
correctly the views of the entire nation.*” Again it was said: “ The voice of 
India has already declared that this resolution must be re-affirmed, and re-affirmed 
until its substance becomes the law of the land.* There is no backward step 
here, now possible, for any of us. All the. Associations, I may say the entire 
population from one end of India to the other, have been consulted on the subject, 
and all our countrymen, high and low, have declared that these are their 
wishes, this the goal at which they aim. This resolution lias been accepted 
throughout India, and not one single Indian voice in the entire Empire has been 
raised against it; * * * it is simply formally re-affirming in words a resolution 
that the entire country has already engraved upon its dihart, f* Pundit Thakur 
Prasad (of Agra) in an Urdu speech, the whole of which merits careful con¬ 
sideration, saiflj: “There is not a corner in the coifntry where folks have not 
talked over # t.tytt resolutiori, and said it wa* good. Every man who knows any¬ 
thing, whethefr he he an ’ English, speaker, or* like myself knows only Indian 
languages, knotVs at-least this, that if the country is to prosper, we its children 
who understand its ways and wants must he allowed a share, and a good share, 
in the management of its public allairs.” 

A very # effective Urdu speech § was delivered by Malik Bhugwan Bass, from 
Dera Ismail Khan, a sfalwart frontier man whose eloquence little needed his 
opening apology that he came from a land where men handled the sword more 
readily than the pen. lie ridiculed the idea that the Congress was the work 
of Bengali Bazoos; he lutcl come 1,(500 miles to join the Congress, and proud 
as he should-he of being a "Bengali .BaBoo, the most,‘highly educated class in 
India, did he ^ook like a Bengali * Bjjhoo ? lie said that the Anglo-Indian 
papers, like the Pioneer and the Civil and Military Ca'e/tc, wanted to persuade 
people that the martial races of Vie IVontier had no interest in political questions. 

“ backward,” he said, “»wc may he, hut it is absurd to suppose that we Punjabis, 
even we frontier people’ are altogether ignorant of such matters, or fail to 
sympathize in the work which this Congress is endeavouring to get done. What 
gentlemen, would they make out that Cod, the Almighty Father, has not endowed 
us with human reason, but has left us incapable of knowing what is good for us and 
what is bad, of feeling how unjust, to us are many things in existing arrange¬ 
ments, of realizing that the first thing necessary if that injustice is to be done away 
with, is that we should have a strong vojee in the management of onr country’s, 
of our own, affairs?” Eater he enumerated several distinguished men whom 
his own little town had produced, the last of whom, he said, was utterly 
opposed to the late Gabul war and prophesied accurately its results ; twenty 
crores spent and spent f<5r nothing. “ There is not,” he went on to say, “ a 
district, not a town, that does not contain many such or better men, and do 
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you suppose that many of them are greatly pleased with a form of adminis¬ 
tration which denies to ninety-nine out of every hundred of them any career ; 
or that any of them fail to see that representative institutions and a much 
larger employment of Indians in the higher offices of State would be important 
steps towards the opening they want ? ” When later he wound up with the 
words “and while I say may God prosper British rule in India for ever, I also 
say may he give our rulers wisdom to understand the reasonableness of our 
demands for reform and the magnanimity to concede what we ask for,” he 
received a perfect ovation. ' 

Not a dissentient voice was raised, not the faintest hint of any difference 
of opinion was expressed, and the resolution was carried unanimously amidst 
enthusiastic cheering. 

The next business before the Congress was the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the Public Service Question. A long and very 
animated discussion took place. Some delegates seemed to be of opinion that 
as a Government Commission was investigating the matter, the case was, as it 
were, sub-judke , and should not, therefore, be touched by the Congress. Others held 
that, as the Commission required evidence, no better evidence of 'the views 
generally entertained could be anywhere nprocured than the conclusions of such 
a large and truely representative body as the Congress. , Again,, differences of 
opinion existed as to whether the Committee, if appointed, should report direct 
to the Commission in the name of the Congress, or to the Congress for the con¬ 
sideration, and if approved, confirmation by this latter. To the first alternative 
Dr. Rajendralala Mittra objected, and in an amusing speech protested against 
the Congress appointing a set of akulbardars (or wisdom-bearers) like certain 
imbecile princes and nobles, who, besides their hookhabardars (or pipe-bearers) 
are always accompanied by some shrewd person (ironically termed an akulbnrdar) 
who replies or suggests the answer^ to any remarks addressed to their chief. He 
said that if that was to be the way they did their work of thinking by deputy, 
the delegates might have saved themselves their long journey And might have 
merely written from their homes to say : Do vyhatever you like-and we will say 
ditto. Per contra. Pundit Satyanand Agnihotri, the well-known Brahmo 
missionary of Lahore, argued that the question had been discussed in all circles 
for years ; that on most points perfect unanimity existed ; that the men selected 
were these, for the most part, knoWn to be specially versed in the subject; and that 
if the Congress could not place confidence in the doings of such a Committee there 
was an end of representative Government. “ For,” said he, “ what is representation 
if we may not have a number of akulbardars in whom' we have confidence. Any 
one who pleases may make a joke of akulbardars , but what are the members of 
the English House of Commons but the akulbardars of the people of England.” 

Ultimately it was resolved to appoint a Committee that should report upon 
the question to the Congress at its last sitting, and the Congress adjourned until 
the next day. 

The British Indian Association Rooms having proved too «T«nH t 0 contain, 
with any degree of comfort, the large body of delegates, the meeting of the 29th 
took place at the Town Hall, but the sitting being an early morning one, 
and the public not having generally heard of the change in the place of meeting, 
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only between four and five hundred spectators were present, and the majority of 
these only arrived towards the close of the proceedings, so that no inconvenience 
of any kind was experienced, and business was proceeded with under most 
satisfactory conditions. 

Four important resolutions, relating to reforms in the administration of 
criminal justice were discussed and passed, and, as a large proportion of the 
delegates were lawyers, many of them with a large amount of criminal business, 
the conclusions arrived at arc deserving of attention. The first was that the 
time had arrived for giving a great extension to*he jury system, which as yet. 
has been only applied to a limited number of districts. The excellent character . 
-of the verdicts given, as a rule, was testified toby gentlemen who were public 
prosecutors, barristers, pleaders and attorneys. It was jointed out that the jury 
system was indigenous in India and had been in force there from time im¬ 
memorial, and that the spread of education had now almost everywhere provided 
an abundance of qualified jurors. One speaker* instanced the number of gentle¬ 
men sitting on Municipal Committees, local and district hoards, as a proof of 
this fact, and went on to say : “ But this Congress seems to me to furnish a 

.conclusive rSply to*t 1 1 i-s pretence of a paucity of qualified jurors. Hero wo. are 
• gathered Jogetlusr to .the number of nearly five hundred men from almost, 
every single district. ' in the Empire, each of us elected, at least,, by 

hundreds, in many cases by tliousanIs, in some few cases by tens of 
thousands, of our country mm, one. and all sufficiently enlightened to 

take the keenest interest in public affairs, and sufficiently independent 
to make a public avowal of that interest, notwithstanding the frowns of many 
in authority? Is there, licit- any want; of materials for good juries ? Manifestly 
these ol<J objections have melted away ; they may have had weight, in the 
past, hut in the present day they ary ’only official fictions.” By all speakers 
a distrust, cf the manner in which justice was afl mini stored by district, officials 
of the ‘present day was •manifested, ‘and the political aspect, of the question 
was touched upon, ltao Sahib Sirfgaruju V. Subboroyudu remarked f : “ Sumo 
political life is now becoming manifest amohgst us. In political discussions 
expressions are unavoidably fisetf* which give offence to political opponents--- 
nn.our case mainly »the bureaucracy. We desire, to obtain certain rights, as we 
consider them, and dtfclajje it monstrous that these should he withheld from 
us ; on the other hand those who no»v enjo^what, we wish to secure, consider 
our attempts to got thejr places and oust them, monstrous, and out* of such 
natural differences of view, a tendency grows up for th existence of strained 
relations between the non-official public and the district authorities. Hence, 
on this ground as on others, it is highly necessary that our rights, our privi¬ 
leges, our personal liberty, should ha carefully safe-guarded by the general 
adoption of the system of trial by jury.” 

One gentleman onljq lfotu the Punjab, deprecated the extension of the 
jury system there, saying! : “ Ti’ial by jury as a system is a double-edged thing. 
It is very useful where you have honest and independent jurors, but a curse 
where the contrary.is the ease. For the verdict of a jury, however unjust, if 
in consonance with the views of the local bureaucracy, is final. T*hci-e is no 
getting behind a conviction thus obtained. Where the local official passes an 
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unjust sentence there is a chance of obtaining redress from higher authorities, but 
•where such sentence is based upon a verdict of ignorant and obsequious jurors 
there is no hope of justice. Now I do not think that the Punjab can furnish 
many of the right stamp of jurors ; the district officers are too powerful and 
overbearing, and therefore I submit that our province is not ripe for the general 
extension of trial by jury. The jurymen will be selected by the local officials, 
and they will choose the ap he wastes* and bad as things are now, they will 
be worse I fear under the jury system.” But another gentleraanf from the same 
province strongly opposed this view saying I came to attend this Congress, 
released, on bail, from a jail l>y the chief court, to which jail I had been sent by an 
unjust decision of a magistrate who could never have got any jury to convict 
me. You are most of you familiar with the case, through the public prints. The 
charge against me was utterly frivolous and false, that of attending an unlawful 
assembly, the facts being, first that the assembly -sVas not unlawful^ ; and, second, 
that, whether lawful or the reverse, I had not attended it, but, simply, because 
I am considered a. politmaj agitator, because I have my own opinions and speak 
without fear, I was as a matter of—call it what you like—convicted, not on 
weak evidence, but on absolutely no evidence ate all.” Later he urent on to say 
that he neither understood the argumepts nor concurred in the facts of his frienu 
who opposed the extension of the jury .pystern in the Punjab. “ <c I doubt,” 
he said, “ whether there are many, if any, districts in the Punjab, where 
excellent materials for juries do not exist. I can only say that, in all 
the parts of the province with which I am acquainted, I would tar rather be 
tried by any jury that could be got together, than by most of the local magis¬ 
trates of whom 1 have had any experience. From my own experience—and F 
have been practising for more, than 12 years—I can say that accused persons 
do not get that fair and impartial trial, before magistrates which they would get 
in a trial by jury.” This seemed to' be the unanimous view of the Congress, 
and the resolution was passed without a dissentient voice. 

The second resolution advanced this question one step further, and urged 
the introduction into the Crimihal Procedure Code of a provision (similar to 
that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England), enabling accused 
persons, in warrant cases, to demand that, instead of being tried by the magis¬ 
trate, they be committed to the Court of Sessjons?. The resolution was 
proposed by Mr. Mano Mohan Gliose, a Barrister, with probably the largest 
practice" in all India in criminal oases. There .was only one opinion 
as to the absolute necessity of this reform. Both, during the discussion 
of this and the previous resolution, the youth and inexperience of many 
of the officers invested with first class magisterial powers, by whom three- 
fourths of the more serious cases are deposed of, were pointed out, and the 
grievous failures of justice that occurred from this cause and from the fiict of 
district officers taking advantage of their judicial powers to punish persons 
who had given them offence in their executive capacities, wore insisted on. 

Mr., T. Chidambara Row said§ : '‘Magistrates'of the first class, often 

T -- i --■ > " ■ - - —. > — > ~ l V I 1 ' 1 . « . ... 

* People who any “ ditto” to wtmterer those in authority say. 

+ Lain Murlidhnr {Punjab, No'. 107). Detailed Report, pace 81. 

t Since these line* were in type Iatla Murlidburha* been declared innocent, ond bonoarnhly acquitted, br 
the Chief Court of the Punjab, which held the recent assembly st Cmbslla, to have been peaceful, and the dis¬ 
persing order illegal. 

$ Vide page 83 of detailed Deport. • 
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quite young and inexperienced officers, are invested with extraordinary 
powers: they can sentence to imprisonment for two years and to a fine 
of Ks. 1,000 ; and unless those powers are restricted in some way, and we are 
given some protection against their arbitrary misuse, our liberties will remain, as 
now, at the mercy of men often far from competent, from a legal point of view, to 
exercise these great powers, and occasionally devoid even of that conscientiousness 
that in former days was the characteristic of British officers. Moreover, in many 
cases of imprisonment (in all below a certain term), there is no appeal, and some 
magistrates take advantage of this and pass minor sentences in order that the 
unfortunate persons they desire to punish may* not have a chance of justice.” 
Mr. M. Ramanuja Charriar pointed out* how great a boon respectable persons 
always felt it even now, when their cases were committed to the Sessions, 
“because they feel and know that they will then have a trial by jury or 
by the aid of assessors, as*well as before far more experienced and (in conse¬ 
quence of their having no executive functions) far more impartial Judges.” 
Other delegates vindicated the personal character of>the district officers, say¬ 
ing they did not think that they willingly did injustice,f but that the lamen¬ 
table failure^ of justice, in which all concurred,, was duo to bias insensibly 
• acquired .in the exercise of executive functions. 

The proposer, it‘.may be added, pointdtl out that Euro{>ean British subjects, 
by the Criminal Procedure Act of 1882, already enjoyed the right, and that 
all tfiis resolution proposed was that natives of India should be placed on a 
similar footing. The subject was very fully discussed, and finally the resolution 
was unanimously passed. 

The tftird resolution, proposed by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, late Standing Counsel 
to the Government of India, referred to the innovation made in India in 1872 
in the jury system', and urged “ that .the powers then for the first time vested 
in Sessions Judges and High Courts of setting aSide verdicts of acquittal should 
lie at once withdrawn.” As the law at present stands, whether n jury acquit 
or convict, it is open to the Sessions J udge, if he differs from the jury, to j-efer 
the case to tHb High Court, and then to the High Court to convict and sentence 
the acquitted person, or acquit the convicted person, and this merely on the 
papers and without thg parties being even represented before them. The proposer 
urged J that this was *at ^variance with a fundamental axiom of jurisprudence 
that the prisoner * is entitled to the benefit pf any reasonable doubt, as to liis 
guilt, that may exist in the mind of any persclh trying him. While, 'therefore, 
retaining the power of acquitting persons convicted by a j ary, he would with¬ 
draw that of ‘convicting acquitted persons, so “ that where a doubt exists as 
to his guilt, be it in the 'minds of jury or judge, the accused shall have the 
benefit of that doubt.” 

• § 

This resolution was at first very strongly opposed by Assamese and many 
Bengal delegates. The fact Vas that, in a recent case, an European had been 
acquitted by an European jury, but (his case having been referred by the Sessions 
Judge) convicted and aefttenoed by the High Court, as the native community 
considered most, righteously, and there was therefore in Assam and parts of 


* Vide page 83 of iletalled Report. 
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Lower Bengal (where there arc Many planters, and where unfortunately race¬ 
feeling is still strong) a grave disinclination to give up what was considered a 
possible protection against the escape, by the verdicts of European jurors, 
of European offenders who had committed crimes against Indians. Baboo Kali 
Sunk a r Sukul remarked in Iur speech*: “ We ought to remember that we 
are unfortunately a subject race, and if there are certain provisions in the 
existing code of laws which guard us against the oppression of the dominant 
race, we should cling to those safeguards which afford us some chance at 
least of having justice done fo us. You are aware that every Anglo-Indian 
. has, at the present moment, the right to be tried by jury, and you know that, in 
too many cases, where Europeans are the culprits, this trial by jury is followed by 
results which are not consistent with justice. It is a matter of very great regret, 
but nevertheless it is a fact, that we do not get justice done in such cases. Under 
these circumstances, if we pass this resolution, and if the Government accept it 
and carry out our views, I think it will be productive of very great wrong. 
A ease occurred some tiTffe ago, to which I shall only make the faintest allusion, 
where the voice of the country was unanimously raised against a grave miscarriage 
of justice—a miscarriage which was remedied by the interference of the High 
Court, although unfortunately the Government, to a great extent, rendered that 
interference of no avail. The codntry hat, with one voice, declared’against the 
action of Government, and Government will probably be more careful henceforth 
how it interferes with the deliberate judgments of the High Court. But if we 
pass this resolution we shall be placing ourselves at the mercy of juries, strong in 
class bias and far more intent on screening even a disreputable member of their 
own community than on protecting us from the oppression of the culprit and 
others like him, and we shall have deprived those higher-minded and less- 
prejudiced Europeans, our High Court and Sessions Judges, of all power 
of interposing to prevent sudi miscarriages of justice” : But the other view 
of the case was equally Strongly "put by Baboo Iioylasly Chunder Sen who 
had practised he said for 1G years in Assam-and Backergunj—“ a district remark¬ 
able for criminal accusations” : v A previous speaker, ” lie said,f 11 has dwelt upon 
the danger of depriving higher authorities of»»the«powcr of rectifying the injustice 
done by European juries in acquitting European prisoners, especially j,n 
Assam. I know something of Assam, and I want to -ask you in how many 
cases has that power ever bpen exercised ? There have been many cases 
in which, were not this powe'r a mere legal fiction, where Europeans are 
concerned, it ought certainly to have been exercised. But has it ever been 
so ? Never, I say, never until .this recent case to which that speaker referred, 
and in which two Judges of the High Court, one of'them a native, mark that, 
tried to do justice and to punish as he deserved an European transgressor of 
the law, wrongfully, as the High Court held, acquitted by a jury of his fellow- 
countrymen. And what was the result ? The Government nullifying the work of 
the Judges releases the offender. So in fourteen years there has been one case 
in which the High Court has tried to do justice under this provision in the case 
of an. European, and in that one case the Government undid,their work. It is 
foolish then to talk of this provision being any protection to us, any safeguard 

* I■>,/#■ detailed report, page 85. 
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againsi the escape • oft guilty- Europeans: So, far as this.is concerned it is a mar® 
sham. But, on the other hand, during these fourteen years numbers— I dare say 
I should be correct in saying hundreds (but I speak only from. . my 
awn: experience)—of natives acquitted^ by juries, who had all the parties before 
them,, have been under this provision, as I believe wrongfully, punished on 
paper evidence. There is np sham, about this ; it is a. stern and terrible reality, 
and there are scores and scores of desolate homes and hundreds of men working 
in chains or lying dead in dishonored graves in the Andamans by reason of this 
unconstitutional and objectionable provision. To cling to it is indeed to grasp a 
shadow and let go a reality,” . * 

Baboo Kalieharan Bannerjee* dwelt very strongly on the fact that there 
were perverse verdicts, that this power which it was proposed to withdraw 
was a valuable safeguard against such, and that High Courts would not interfere 
except in cases in which the verdicts were perverse. But Pundit Jwalanath Sarmsi 
urgedf in reply that, “ in this country the judging persons and the judged persons 
do not, in the mass of these cases, belong to the same class. Native juries trying 
native prisoners are far more likely to be right in the conclusions at which they 
arrive than ft the English. Judge. Native juries kn’ow a great many things that 
European * Judges, do not; they understand how false cases are got. up. A 
thousand insignificant matters may trafispire in the course of a case, which have no 
significance t®* the Judge, but which at once carry a conviction of the innocence 
of the prisoner to the better-informed minds of the jurors. As Mr. Bonnerjee point¬ 
ed out, it is only right that in all cases the prisoners should have the benefit of any 
doubt as to his guilt, but it is doubly' essential that he should receive this benefit 
when the p1*rsons in *whoffe minds that doubt exists arc people who understand 
him and lys ways and customs and thoughts, and those of all the parties concern¬ 
ed in the case, while the only persons whp’do not doubt his guilt are foreign 
Judges, who .are more or less ignorant of all thefte tilings. Of course I under¬ 
stand th?'. feeling tliqt underlies the opposition that this resolution is meeting 
with. The fear is that some English planter criminals, wrongfully acquitted by 
juries of their oitm countrymen, will, in the absence of this provision, escape 
their merited pftnishment. Now there arc three answers to this argument which, 
taken together, are absolutely conclusive. In the first place, as I assume that 
native juries are the best judges of native, criminals, so I think it not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that'European juries are the best jydges of the guilt of European 
prisoners. I refuse to believe that European.jiffies, anywhere, habitually betray 
their trust. 1 think it quite possible that in some cases in which we think that 
they have done? so, they, with their better knowledge of what Europeans are, may 
be right. . * 

“Again, if fifty Europeans thus escaped, it would be better, if our authorities 
are correct, than that one man should be wrongfully convicted. But what is the 
fact ? Why, aahas already been? pointed out, for one European who may possibly 
thus escape, his merited punishment, hundreds of innocent natives are, under 
this provision, wrongfully convicted. 

“ But, lastly, asjms also been pointed out, the power is never used to: prevent 

’* Vide detailed Report, page 87. 
t. Vide detailed Report, page 87. 
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that one European escaping ; it is only, and very freely, used to prevent the escape 
of innocent natives. 

“ Baboo Kalicharan Bannerjee is very strong about perverse verdicts. Well, 
as to perverse verdicts of European juries, I venture to hope I have disposed of 
these, and I would ask you all, and I suppose nearly one-fourth of you belong, 
like myself, to the legal profession, how many perverse verdicts of native juries 
have you met with ? I believe you will agree with me that these are quite ex¬ 
ceptional. Now we have to look to the bulk of the cases not the exceptions, and 
here I say, as I said beforp, better ten men escape in such cases than one man 
. he punished where it is not the verdict of the jury but the opinion of the 
Judge that is perverse, or at any rate erroneous, and, as a fact, this latter is ten 
times more common than any perversity in verdicts of native juries.” 

The question was very vigorously argued, out from various points of 
view, but enough has been said to show the earnestness and ability with which 
the subject was treated, and referring those who may care to go more closely 
into the debate to the defailed report of the speeches, it may suffice now to add 
that the resolution was ultimately carried by a very large majority. 

The fourth resolution declared the urgent necessity of a complete separation 
of executive and judicial functions, even though this should (which was denied 
by many speakers) involve some extra expenditure. The proposer Mr. Daji 
Abaji lvhare in the course of his speech remarked*: “ The existing s * 'stem 
violates the very first principles of jurisprudence, for if you invest *th/ exe¬ 
cutive, as now, with judicial powers, you in fact make that executive 
prosecutor as well as judge ; nay, as a large number of offences are mere 
transgressions of rules and regulations of the executive," you go “further, and 

c the Jud B c, as it were, in its own cause. It 
is not wholly the fault of the executive but, somehow or another, it has 
often occurred, indeed it seems tp be almost a general rule, that executive 
officers work up a sort of personal interest in carrying certain measures 
into operation, and consequently insens 1 bly generate a certain bi;js in their minds 
against particular people who disapprove those measures, and this bias clearly 
makes them unfit judges in cases relating''to fhose measures or those people. 
Secondly, executive officers, burthened with a vast variety of miscellaneous business', 
have not and cannot by any effort make sufficient time i to “dispose calmly, syste¬ 
matically and with due deliberation of the judicial work that comes before them. 
It has been found in Bombay that the Collector of the District, although invested with 

full judicial powers, very seldom, if ever, tries any cases in which he has no per¬ 
sonal concern, and that simply because he has not sufficient time. Yet, every 
now and then, he takes it into his head to try some particular person whose con¬ 
viction he wants to make sure of, and it is needless to say that such trials are charac¬ 
terized, as a rule, throughout, by the exhibition, on the part of the presiding 
officer, of a spirit more befitting a public prose6utor than an impartial Jud^e 
He may be right in the main ;the accused may be a grea* rascal, the presiding 
officer’s animus against him may be based on the purest concern for the public 
welfare ; the Collector may know the ins and outs of the case better than any 
one else®; he may be the fittest possible person to be public prosecutor, but it 
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is a mere mockery of justice to allow such a person to be also the Judge. More¬ 
over, in order that a person may be safely entrusted with large judicial pow¬ 
ers, he must lead the life of a J udge,—a life apart from, and uncolored by, those 
conflicting interests out of which so many cases arise, and he must have besides 
ample opportunities for mastering the spirit as well as the letter of the law, and 
for becoming saturated with the fundamental principles of jurisprudence. 
It will not be gainsaid that, as matters now stand, the executive, in all but the 
highest grades, is unfortunately almost normally in opposition to the people, and 
as a necessity the conduct of cases—and they are very numerous—in which the 
opposing parties are the executive and the’people, by that executive, is far from . 
being impartial.” After giving a typical instance of such miscarriages of justice 
from his own recent personal experience, he concluded his speech with the follow¬ 
ing Avords : “ There is not, I venture to say, a single delegate here present who could 
not, from his own personal knowledge, give similar instances of the untoward 
results of the present objectionable system; and it is really, therefore, useless for me 
to say more in favour of a resolution which aims, solely,-Kt superseding that system 
by a better and more rational one.” Other speakers supported the resolution, ad¬ 
ducing instances from their owrT knowledge of the defective character of the existing 

•system, but the discussion was not prolonged, as the whole assemblage was of one 

• < • 

mind, and th<? resolution, was passed rnianimoflsly. 

The nejc± resolution was an important one, viz., “ that in view to the 
unsettled state of public affairs in Europe, and the immense assistance that the 
people of this country, if duly prepared therefor, are capable of rendering to Great 
Britain in the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress do 
earnestly appeal to the Government to authorise (under such rules and restrictions 
as may to it seem fitting) a system of Volunteering for the Indian inhabitants of 
the country, such as may quality thepi'to support the Government, effectively, 

in any crisis^’ • 

• • , 

It*may be, asjhas bet!n often. asserted, a mere matter of sentiment, but 
there is no subject on which the*intelligent classes, throughout India, .feel 
more keenly ttian this, and looking to the Immense* importance which the 
assemblage clearly attached «to Tt, to the absolute unanimity with which 
they regarded it, and the enthusiasm with which they greeted its introduction, 
it may be desirable to qfioty at length from the proposer, Rajah Rumpal’s speech, 
which put the case, apparently, to the entire satisfaction of his audience. He said* :— 
“ The spirit of this mcetyig lias been so uniformly loyal and conciliatory that 
I hope no one will blame us if we now proceed to deal wish a matter in regard 
to which we are distinctly at variance with Government. Every one knows 
that, for a variety of • reasons, the whole country is of opinion that Native 
Volunteer Corps ought to he organised. t Every one knows that the entire country 
memorialised and endeavoured to move Government in this matter, and every 
one further knows that, to our great regret and disappointment, the Government— 
and that not over-gragiously —distinctly refused to pay any attention to the 
unanimous voice of the*country. None the less, however, do we now feel it our 
duty to reiterate those representations which are based on a consideration of the 
highest interests of G reat Britain as wtdl as of India. t . 
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** We-ace deeply gratefal - to .the Giovemmertt for' all the good that, itt has done 
u«, bat. we; cannot be grateful* to it,, when it is, m m&ttermtbwhathestof 
intmtiom, doing ua a terrible and irreparable injury, 

11 We are grateful to it for the peace and order which it has diffused over 
the land—for the education that it has so nobly and unselfishly imparted to us— 
for its promise of admitting us to every post and office in the administration 
for which we prove our fitness—for the share that it has given us in the 
comforts and conveniences provided by the triumphs of Western science, rail¬ 
ways, telegraphs, telephones—wu are grateful to it, in a word, for all the innumer¬ 
able boons and blessings that it has conferred on us ; but we cannot be grateful to it 
for degrading our natures, fox' systematically crushing out of us all martial spirit, 
for converting a race of soldiers and heroes into a timid flock of quill-driving 
sheep. 

“ Thank God, things have not yet gone quite so far as this ; there are some of 
us yet, everywhere, who weaddbe willing to draw swords,, and, if needful, lay down 
our lives, for hearths and homes, aye and. for the support and maintenance of that 
Government to which we owe s<? much. But this is. what we are coming to : and 
when we once come to that, then I think that, despite the glories of f.he Pax 
Britannica, despite the noble intentions of Qreat Britain, despite all the good that ’ 
she may have done or tried to do us, the balance will be against her, and India 
will, have to regret rather than rejoice that she has ever had any tiling to do'with 
England. 

“ This may be strong language, but it is the truth. Nothing can ever make 
amends to a nation for the destruction of its national'spirit and of its capacity 
to defend itself, and the soil from which it springs. 

i 

“ Nor is it only we who shall have to regret and suffer for the mistaken 
policy that our Government is unhappily pursuing in thisjnatter. Lodk where you 
will around you in the world, and you will see gigantic armies and armaments. 
There is trouble in store for the whole civilised world, and sooner or later a 

* , r 

tremendous military struggle will commence, in which assuredly, before it 
terminates, Great Britain will be involved.'' Gibat Britain with all her wealth 
cannot, put one hundred men into the field for. every thousand that several Com 
tinental powers can. England herself is isolated, aryl by her insular position to a 
certain ex,tent protected. But no 'friendly sea. rolls between Europe and Asia, 
the landward path to India is known and open. India is not isolated, and it will 
be India, on whose possession half Great Britain’s wealth and status depends* 
that will be the scene of any serious attack by any Continental powers on Great 
Britain. Then will England regret that, instead of having millions of bravo 
Indians trained to arms to fling back the invaders, she has .only her scanty legions 
to oppose to them, and from her timid subjects can only look* at most, for good 
Wishes—Good wishes—truly good things in their Way, but poor bulwarks against- 
Berdan rifles and : steel ordnance. 

“ But, on our own account, we deprecate the existing policy. High and low, 
we are losing all knowledge of the use of arms, and with this that spirit of self- 
reliance which enables a man to dare, which makes men brave, which makes 
them worthy of the name of men, Wfian. I was only five years of age my grand- 
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ftther made me begin to learn all ph)*sical exercises in vogue amongst us, and I 
■was trained to the use of all arms and in all martial exercises. 

1 “ But what man now sends his son for such training ? What young man' 

t now-a-days knows anything of these things ? Fifty years ago, without 
desiring warfare, every young man’s heart glowed within him at the thought 
of some day showing his prowess in a fair field. Now most young men would, I 
fear, contemplate any such possible contingency with very—let me say—mixed feel¬ 
ings. If men are to be fit for soldiers—tit to fight to any purpose when the 
time of trial comes, and come it must for everycountty—then they must be trained 
in the use of arms, they must from their childhood see their parents, their elders, 
using arms and participating in those martial exercises which only 35 years 
ago, in Oudh at least, were part of every gentleman’s occupation. 

“ And there is another very important point. India is practically being 
impoverished to a great extent by the enormous expense of her standing army. 
Sooner or later the crushing weight of this (for her resources) -enormous expen¬ 
diture will break down either the country or the Government. Now, by a 
judicious encouragement of Indian Volunteers, it •would he possible to reduce 
tery greatly this military expenditure and jjpt leave the country far stronger for 
defensive purposes*than it now is. • • 

“ But {. mighj b° on fur hours. I might dwell on the fact that, 
in the way the Arms Act is now worked in many localities, the 
people,*their herds, their crops, arc wholly at the mercy of wild beasts. I 
might dwell on the insult, the injustice, the violation of the most sacred and 
solemn pieties by England to India, that are involved in the rules that permit 
Indian Christians, hut do not permit Indian Hindus or Mahomedans, to 
volunteer. But I have said enough, and, indeed, being, as we are, all of one mind, 
too much already, I fear, on this subject,, in which I am deeply interested ; 
and I will only now add that we do .not a*sk Government to put arms blindly 
into all men’s hands, but only to permit, under such rules and restrictions as it 
sees fit, the bettef and more educated classes of its loyal Indian subjects 'to 
qualify themselves to defend, ivhea. occasion may'require, their homes, their 

country, and their Government.” 

• • 

It is perhaps needles* to. say, the subject being, as the President remarked, 
one of those lew in regard to which there is absolutely no difference Qf opinion 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, that this resolution was 
passed by acclamation, amidst the most enthusiastic cheering. 

The Congress then adjourned, but a little later in the morning a number of 
the leading delegates—Ilao Sahib P. Kangiah Naidu ( Madras, No. 1) ; The 
Hon’ble. S. Subramania Iyer, B.L. t{.Madras , No. 2) ; Ilao Sahib S. A. 
Saminada Iyer ( Tavjore , No. 41) ; The Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji ( Bombay , 
No. 48) ; Mr. N. G. Chandavartar, B.A., L.L.B. ( Bombay , No. 49) ; Mr. Daji 
Abaji lvhare, B.A., •L.L.B. ( Bombay, No. 56) ; Mr. S. H. Chiplunkar 
( Poona , No. G5) ; Ilao’ Sahib Harilal Harshadrai Dhruva, B.A., L.L.B. 
(Surat, No. 88) ; Lala liamcharan Das ( Allahabad , No. 114) ; Baboo Charoo 
Chunder Mittra (Allahabad,. No. 119);.Na\vab Keaa Ali Khan Bahadur 
(Lucknow, No. 167) ; Mr. Hamid All Khan (Lucknow, No. 168) ; Mr. Gungadhar 

x 
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Rao Madhaw Chitnavis ( Nagpur , No. 187); Baboo Doorga Charan Law, C.I.E. 
{Calcutta, No. 231) ; The Hon’ble Peary Mohun Mookerjee, M.A., B.L. 
{Calcutta, No. 283> ; and. a few others—had the honour of private interviews 
with Hie Excellency the Viceroy. Lord Dufl'erin received his visitors with his 
usual kindness, and showed much interest in the work of the Congress, but, as 
he specially informed all, that he received them, not as delegates or representatives, 
they having no legal status as such, but, only as distinguished visitors to the 
capital whose views on public matters he was glad to learn, the reception must 
be held to have been private, ttnd nothing need be said further as to the conver- 
• sations that occurred. 

In the afternoon, a large steamer being provided by the kindness of Baboo 
Mohes Chandra Chowdhry, the majority of the delegates made a most pleasant 
trip U]) the river. There was no time to waste, so*the Public Service Committee 
held their conference on the steamer’s deck, with all their brother delegates round 
them to consult at each step, and by dusk, when all landed, a perfect unanimity 
had been arrived at, in regard to all those questions, relating to admission into 
the public service, which it' wps found possible to discuss thoroughly. 

The next day, Thursday, the 30th of December, the Congress ro-assembled 
for its fourth and last sitting, and Ahe first,, business dealt with waa« the report 
of the Public Sorvice Committee. This was dulyread out to the assemblage 
arid entirely approved. Although very brief, it really covered every important 
point, except one, in regard to which the Congress was greatly divided in 
opinion, and that was whether successful candidates for the Civil Service, at the 
proposed examinations in India, should or should,,not be required to proceed 
thereafter to Europe to complete their traiuing. A great many delegates con¬ 
sidered this to be a sine qua non, if these candidates were, later in life, to do 
the fullest credit, and be of thf> greatest”possible service, to their country ; but 
p au equally large number* probably, held that it should remain optional, main- 
wtainiug with Dr. ltajeudralala Mitra, that, however desirable srich a visit 
Tto 'England might bo,. it was monstrous and without any precedent in modern 
rftimes, that, before a man could serve his ,owu country in aqy of the higher 
grades of the public service, he should be compelled to proceed to another country, 
five thousand miles or more distant, and reside there Tor two or three ydhrs, 
and especially monstrous in the case of Hindus, lo the .orthodox amongst 
Whom $uoh journey arid residence involved, it was asserted, loss of caste 
arid other social and religious disabilities. On this question the difference of 
opinion was notoriously fundamental and radical in its character, and it was, 
therefore, excluded from the report, which, dealing asat did with every other 
important point connected with the subject, was, by a resolution, formally 
accepted and unanimously adopted as correctly representing the views of the 
entire Congress. 

Then followed the most important resolution, perhaps, passed by the Con- 
grtess. On the second day, as will be remembered, ft resolution had been 
passed re-affirming the third resolution of the Congress of 1885, and declar¬ 
ing that the introduction of a representative element into the Government of 
the country had become a necessity. This present resolution {IF of the Sum¬ 
mary, page 41) went a step further and indicated “ (subject to such modified* 
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tioris as on a more detailed examination of the subject may commend themselves 
to the Government)” the principles to which, in the opinion of the Congress, 
regard should be had “ in giving practical effect to this essential reform.” 

The scheme (if nothing else, at least a modest and practical ono) is too 
long to reproduce here, but may be referred to loc. cit. sup. The discussion 
that followed was of the highest interest. Mr. Surendranath Banerjee {Ben¬ 
gal) proposed, and Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar {Bombay) seconded the resolution, 
in speeches of great eloquence and cogency which must be read* For they 
are long, and especially Mr. Chanda varkar’s, dosel^ argued, and could not be 
fairly represented by any mere extracts. But passages illustrating well the 
character of the discussion may be cited from other spoeches. Of the repre¬ 
sentation, so eagerly desired by the whole country, Mr. A*nanda Charlu of Madras 
saidt: “After all, dispassionately considered, what is it but the embodiment of 
an ancient, fundamental, political aphorism, in its juster, truer and nobler 
acceptation? What is the prayer we lay before Government? It is nothing 
more and nothing less than a petition to our rulers, to act, in practice, 
on the well Jrnown advice to* rulers, divide and* govern; not in its sinis¬ 
ter interpretation which, prompts men. to set class against class, section 
against seotioh, m a bpdy politic in which perfect concord should prevail, 
but (as I said) in its Juster, truor and nobler interpretation of dividing with 
the subjects the responsibilities and labours of the administration and thereby 
establishing their rule immutably, on the broad basis of the national concurrence.” 

Moulvi Syed Shurfuddin (a Barrister-at-law and Landholder) remarked! : 
“It is almost needless to* say that, as natives of India, we are better 
versed in the manners and customs, the ideas and convictions, the wants and 
wishes of our people than any Englishman ean be. How then can it be otherwise 
than reasonable that, after having been educate!! by the magnanimity of the 
people of England, we shotuld ask from thorn that share in the administra¬ 
tion of our country which they have taught us to desire and have qualified 
us to deserve V’ * • 

“Wewant’tobo legislated fof* by people who have a real knowledge 
oftoyr habits and customs; by people who understand us, who arc of us, not 
by foreigners and strung!)rs^who, however good their will, lack that intimate 
sympathy with, and participation, in, our visws and aspirations,, which is 
essential if thoir measures are to command anything like the approval and 
unanimous assent of the country.” 

lie pointed* out that government had already tacitly admitted the neces¬ 
sity of representation, fcnd concluded his speech with these words : “ Aud 
many other instances njight be cited # to show that they (the Government), 
themselves, are aware of the dangers of the present blindfold system of legislat¬ 
ing for people of whom they k*now little and understand less. So that this 
great reform is already well within the sphere of practical politics, and all we 
have to do is to press, an’d press for it earnestly, energetically, steadily and 
perseveriDgly until .we get it, and in getting it, crown our rulers, teachers, 

— — * Yide p|*. »8 and 100 of detailed Report. * " r 

f Vide detailed lleport, pnge 103. 
j Vide pag» 1 'oS of detailed Report. 
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friends and. guides with new and imperishable laurels.. I have heard a. 
Roman apothegm ‘ Finis cotonat opus* and in no way , can Great Britain’ 
more gloriously crown her noble work in India than by the introduction here, 
of representative institutions.” 

Sheikh Kadir Buksh, a merchant, ridiculed the idea that any differences 
between Hindus and Mahomedans would in any way vitiate the scheme befpre 
tliem, and said he had been some, time on an elected Municipal Board. 
“ We* are Hindus and Mahomedans alike on our Board ; never has there been 
any difference between us prising out of religious feelings, and how should 
there be ? We are not Molvis and Pandits meeting to argue on religious 
topics, but business men, meeting to arrange for keeping the town clean and 
healthy and for levying ^he funds, required for these purposes, equitably and. 
with as little expense and. worry to the rate-payers as may be. If we keep 
the place dirty and cholera comes, will it not kill us Mahomedans as well 40 
the Hindus ? If we get pure good water to drink, shall we not drink it as well 
as they ? And so it will be with the proposed elected Legislative Councils. 
Will it not be all our objects to keep the Government out of useless wars ; to 
make them economize ; to reduce taxation ; to give fair play to native talent • 
to encourage native industries ? ‘Religion is one thing and business" another, 
and only very foolish or ill-disposed persons mix the two together, and try 
to set any sect against a work which is equally for the good of all sects.” 

Malik Bhugwandas of Dera Ismail Klmn, a born orator, pointed out that 
“ thist system of representation and Government by Councils composed of 
our own people is indigenous in the Punjab, and from time immemorial the 
frontier tribes, though wanting in education, have always possessed sufficient 
intelligence to manage matters admirably for themselves. We had regular 
representative Legislative Councils long before we had even heard the name of 
England; and those Councils made laws which, though not compiled in bulky 
statute books, were none the less binding and obeyed ; and to this day the inde-' 
pendent frontier tribes, in our neighbourhood, are governed by ju^t such Councils; 
and these Councils have made laws from time to time, and if a man commit adul¬ 
tery or other offence, he is tried by those Councils, and convicted and sentenced 
according to those laws, which the whole tribe unites to ttphold, because they 
are home-made and commend themselves to all minds-as just $ind right.” And he 
went on.to argue, very fairly, thuf, if representative institutions answered so well 
amongst the ignorant pushtunis (or tribes outside the frontier) how much 
better would they succeed amongst the comparatively educated populations 
inside the frontier. His brief peroration too pointed, well the moral of bis 
eloquent speech. “ Great,” he said, “ are the benefits that have been conferred 
on us by the British Government. May ft prosper for ever and ever, and a third 
time I say ever, but that this may be so, let it never forget that its real strength 
lies, not in its artillery but, iu the hold it has, and I pray God may ever retain, 
on the hearts of its subjects.” 

But perhaps the speech that was most enthusiastically received was one 
made by Pandit Madan Mohun Malavia a h igh caste Brahmin, whose fair 

* H e »l ,0 ) ce ! n S rdu : ,his ie * ^station. ttrfe detailed ieporL page ios 

t He spoke in Urdu ; this is # translation. Fide detailed Report, page joe.' 
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complexion and delicately chiseled features, instinct with intellectuality, at once 
impressed every eye, and who, suddenly, jumping up on a chair beside the 
President, poured forth a manifestly impromptu speech with an energy and 
eloquence that carried everything before them, 

“It is not to the great British Government," he said,* “ thati we 
need demonstrate the utility, the expediency, the necessity of this great 
reform. It might have been necessary to support our petition for this 
boon by some such demonstration were we governed by some despotic 
monarch, jealous of the duties, but ignorant dud careless of the rights of 
subjects. But it is surely unnecessary to say one word in support of such 
a cause to the British Government, or to the British Nation—to the descen¬ 
dants of those brave and great men who fought and died to obtain for them¬ 
selves, and preserve intact for*their children those very institutions that, taught 
by their example, we now crave ; who spent their whole lives and shed their 
hearts’ blood so freely in maintaining and developing this cherished principle ? 
What is an Englishman without representative institutions ? Why not an 
Englislunan,at all—a mere sham—a base imitation, and I often wonder, as I 
•look round at our nominally English magnates, how they have the face to call 
’themselves‘Englishmen*,.and yet deny us repnesentative institutions and struggle 
to maintain despotic ones. Representative institutions are as much a part of 
the trbe Briton as his language and his literature. Will any one tell me that 
Great* Britain will in cold blood deny us, her free-born subjects, the first of 
these, when, by the gift of the two latter, she has qualified us to appreciate and 
has incited t\s to desire it i 

“No.taxation without representation! That is the first commandment 
in the Englishman’s Political Bible ; how ban he palter with his conscience and 
tax us here, his free and educated fellow-subjects, *as if we were dumb sheep or 
cattle r . . , 

“ But we are not' dumb any longer. • India has found a voice at last, in this 
great Congress,, and through it we call on England to be true to her traditions, 
her instincts and herself, and grant us our rights as free-born British citizens.” 
Then after acknowledging enthusiastically all India has owed to England, he 
went on : “ But .while i/e are thus deeply grateful for the blessings we enjoy, 

we cannot but feel that there are strll many poi*fs in which our condition can be, 
and ought to be, improved ; and we see, first and foremost, that the system of 
administration Jhat now obtains is despotic and is deficient in the principle of 
representation—the fundamental characteristic of a free Government. There is 
not a true born Englishman who would not be horrified if told that the Govern¬ 
ment of India dealt with the whole people of India as slaves, and yet, if any 
such man will fairly face the* facts of the case, he will be compelled to admit 
that, despite all other good gifts, in this matter of excluding us from all share 
in the Government of saur own country, the Government is really treating us as 
more slaves. The right to* be represented is inherent in every educated, free-born 
British subject." He urged that the (Queen’s Prpclamation solemnly promised 
that her Indian subjects should be treated like all her other subjects, and 


*> tide detailed iteport, page 107. 
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ha showed that they were not so treated, and concluded: “ Surely itis the desira 
of every generous-hearted Englishman, who loves liberty, to confer the free¬ 
dom he himself enjoys oh all ? i 

“ For he,” as an English poet says, “that values liberty, confines 1 

“ His zeal for her predominance within 

' u Nq narrow bounds ; her cause engages him 
“ Wherever pleaded. Tis the cause of Man.” 

“ But our President signs that I am exceeding the allotted period, and 
I will only add, may the pause of the people of India, the cause of liberty 
and right, engage the attention, heart aud soul, of every honest Englishman, 
in India and in Eugland, and may each true Briton, who values the rights* 
tho privileges, the freedom which have made him and his country what 
they are, aid us like true Britons to the fruition of our aspirations, for equal 
rights, equal privileges and equal freedom,” 

An Assam delegate concluded his speech with the remark* : ,£ Allowing 
freely that our rulers, foreigners and strangers as they are to all that most 
intimately affects us, are actuated by the highest motives and dq their best 
for us, the present state of the country and the universal feeling that pervades 
it, sufficiently show that neither the p.urity of their intentions: nor the 
Conscientiousness of their efforts can compensate for that want of practical 
sympathy and detailed knowledge of the circumstancos of our case which 
Only our own people, carefully selected by ourselves, can supply,” 

These extracts and a perusal of the proposer’s and seconder’s speech will 
give some idea of tho earnestness, ability and enthusiasm with - which this 
discussion was carried on; It is needless to say that the 'resolution was 
parried, but it may be added that it was carried without a dissentient voice, 
although it was known that somo few of the delegates, including two or three 
gentlemen of great distinction, were doubtful of tho expediency of entering 

so much into details as the scheme put forth by the resolution does. 

* * ^ 

This completed the more important work of the Congress, but a few other 

*» 

resolutions, more or less formal (one, calling upon all public bodies and associations, 
throughout the country, to entreat the Viceroy to move tlje Secretary of State tn 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the best practica(.methods of introducing re¬ 
presentative institutions into India ; another, for the submission of the resolutions 
to the Government of India and’hler Majesty’s Secretary of State for India; 
a third, for the constitution of permanent Congress Committees at all important 
centres), and the usual votes of thanks were passed. Still some passages from 
the closing speochf of the President demand notice'. “I am only speaking 
tamely I fear,” he said, “when I say that from first to last nothing could 
possibly have been more honorable to our country than the conduct of all con¬ 
cerned, or than the spirit that has pervaded the entire assemblage. In the heat 
of argument, under that greatest of all stimuli, patriotic enthusiasm, not one 
word, I believe, has escaped a single speaker, that he need wish unspoken. 
Kindness, courtesy, a spirit of cheerful mutual concession have pervaded our 
proceedings which, but for this,*could nevei have reached this happy and success- 

• Mr. Devi Chnrnn BanuJ lirbrughur, No. 489). Vide page 109 of (totalled Report, 
f Vitlo page 112 of detailed Report, 
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fal termination.* 1 ' Thimking tho assemblage for the’uniform support they had) 
accorded to him, he went on to say : “There is, however, just one point to which L 
ought perhaps to refer more particularly, and that is to the spirit of fairness and> 
moderation and respect towards, the Government which has characterized youn 
proceedings from the beginning to the end. I need not say how gratified I have 
been to observe how thoroughly all have seemed to be imbued with Shat? 
spirit; not only is it our interest that it should be so, but it is what the Govern-: 
\uent, after all they have done for us, have a just' right to expect from us, 
and I only hope that the example which this great assemblage has set, m 
this respect, will be followed, not only at all future meetings of tho Congress, 
not only by all and every Association throughout the country, but also by the 
entire Indian Press, some members of which, under the influence of tho bad ex¬ 
ample too often set to them by apportion of the Anglo-Indfan Press, have at times, 
it must be confessed, transgressed in this respect. If we really desire to bo res¬ 
pected, if we wish our requests to be attended to, if we honestly expect that the 
English nation will do its duty towards us, we must prove ourselves worthy by 
showing that wo are never unreasonable, never violent, never uncharitable; 
we must slioty that.we are earnest, but temperate ; Cognizant of our own rights, 
tyut respectful of those of others; expecting the fairest construction of our 
own acts and motives, ’-and conceding this tft those of others ; that, in a word, 
whatever ouY.<U<itus iu life, high or low, rich or poor, we have become gentle¬ 
men, in the highest sense of tho word. Unless wo are and can prove ourselves 
gontlem’en in this highest, noblest sense, I do not know that we are worthy 
to receive the concessions for which we are pressing.” And he concluded : “ I 
thank you, f*>r myself fop tlie honour you have done mo in choosing me as 
President and for the generous kindness with which you have upheld me in tho 
performance of tho responsible duties of that high position, and I thank you 
on behalf of .all your countrymen—on behalf *of posterity for the noble 
manner'in which at this* great Congress—which liistory will not readily 
forget—you have upheld the credit,, the character, tho dignity of our beloved 
India.” * ’ • 

Then, as the storm of clftcrsf,* which followed on this peroration, some¬ 
what subsided, volleys of cheers were given for tho Quo. u-Empress, tho 

Viceroy aud others, and thejCongross oi 1880 dissolved. 

• * 

That night some of the delegates started^homewards, but many .remained 
to be present next day. (Friday) at a garden party given by liis ftxecl- 
lency the Viceroy, to which all tho delegates, on the Government House 
lists of their respective provinces and presidencies, had been kindly invited, 
not, as llis Excellency‘was careful to explain, in their capacities of represen¬ 
tatives, but as gentlemen, of more or les| distinction and culture whom he was 
pleased to be able thus to hoilour. 

Another couple of days and only a few stragglers remained of that great 
assemblage. It had nifelted away as rapidly as it had gathered. Is it to 
bear no fruit, to have no results? Well, even if no concrete results 
should proximately flow from this memorable Cpngress, if the Government, 
here and in England, should unhappily remain deaf’to the unanimous recla¬ 
mations of the country, this assemblage will, at any rate, have demonstrated 
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our loyalty to our Sovereign, our gratitude for all the blessings conferred on 
us, our abiding faith in the innate sense of justice of the British nation, 
our profound dissatisfaction with the existing form of the administration, and 
our entire fitness, from every point of view, for those representative institu¬ 
tions, on which the Congress so strongly insisted and on which the entire 
mass of the educated and intelligent classes, throughout the Empire, have now 
set their hearts. 

These things has this Congress demonstrated, and it must now leave to 
time, to justice, and to God,,the fruition of the national aspirations. 
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SUMMARY 

OF 

Resolutions passed at the SECOND INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, held in Calcutta on the 27th, 28th, . 

29th and 30th December 1886. 

RESOLUTION I. 

Resolved. —That this Congress of Delegates from all parts of India do. 
humbly offer its dutiful and loyal congratulations to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
the Queen Empress, on the approaching completion of the first half century of 
her memorable, beneficent and glorious reign, and heartily wish her many, many 
more, and happy, years of rule, over the great British Empire. 

[Proposed by Mr. Rahimatulia M. Sayani (Bombay); seconded by Lala Murli- 
dhur, (Ambala); supported by Mr. G. Subramania Iyer (Madras) and 
carried by acclamation.] # 

• . ’RESOLUTION IT. 

» © 

Resolvgd.-r-That # this ’Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and 
views with’grave appre'hension, the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the 
population of India, and (although aware that the Government is not over¬ 
looking this matter and is contemplating certain palliatives) desires to record its 
fixed conviction that the introduction of Representative Institutions will prove 
one of the most important practical steps towards the amelioration of the 
condition of tlje people. 

[Proposed by Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Watcha ( Bombay ); seconded by the Hon’ble 
S. Subramania Iyer ( Madras)*; supported by Pandit Prannath (Lucknoiv) 
and carried b^ a very large majority.] 

* RESOLUTION III. ’ 

Resolved.*— That this Congress do, emphatically, reaffirm the 3 rd Reso¬ 
lution of the Congress of t 88 ^, apd distinctly declare its belief that the reform 
and expansion of the Council of the Governor-General for making Laws and of 
the Provincial Legislative Councils, therein suggested, have now become essential 
alike in the interests of I^dia and England. 

[Proposed by Rai Kunja Lall Banerjee, Bfthadur ( Calcutta ); seconded -by Mr. P. 
Rangiah Naiclu (Madras); supported by Mr. Ghanasham Nilkanth (Bombay) 
and carried unanimously.] 

. * RESOLUTION IV. 

Resolved —That this Congress is of opinion that in giving practical effect 
to this essential reform, regard shouljl be had (subject to such modifications as, 
on a more detailed examination of the question, may commend themselves to 
the Government) to the principles embodied in the following tentative sug¬ 
gestions :— . 

(1.)-—The number of persons composing the Legislative Councils, both Provincial 
and of the Governor-General, to be matefially increased. Not Ies§ than one- 
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half the Members of such enlarged Councils to be elected. Not more than 
one-fourth to be officials having seats ex-officio in such Councils, and not 
more than one-fourth to be Members, official or non-official, nominated by, 
Government. 

( 2 .) —The right to elect members to the Provincial Councils to be conferred only 
on those classes and members of the community, primd facie, capable of 
exercising it wisely and independently. In Bengal and Bombay the Coun¬ 
cillors may be elected by the members of Municipalities, District Boards, 
Chambers of Commerce and the Universities, or an electorate may be 
constituted of all persons possessing such qualifications, educational and 
pecuniary, as may be deemed necessary. In Madras, the Councillors may 
be elected either by District Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of Commerce 
and the University, or by Electoral colleges composed of members partly 
elected by these bodies and partly nominated by Government. In the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh and in the Punjab, Councillors may be 
elected by an Electoral College composed of members elected by Municipal 
and District Boards and nominated, to an extent not exceeding one-sixth of 
the total number, by Government, it being understood that the same elective 
system now in forte where Municipal Boards are concerned will be applied 
to District Boards, and the right of electing members to these latter extended 
to the cultivating class. But whatever system be adopted (and the details 
must be worked out separately for er.ch province) care must be'taken that all 
sections of the community, and all great interests, are adequately represented. 

( 3 .)—The elected Members of the Council of the Governor-General for making 
Laws, to be elected by the elected Members of the several Provincial Councils. 

(4-)— No elected or nominated Member of any Council, to receive any salary or 
remuneration in virtue of such membership, but any* such Member, already 
in receipt of any Government salary or allowance, to continue to draw the 
same unchanged during membership, and all Members to be entitled to be 
reimbursed any expenses incurred in travelling in connection with their 
membership. . 

( 5 .) —All persons, resident in India, to be eligible for seats in Council, 
whether as electees or nominees, without distinction of rdee, creed, caste 
or colour. . • ( 

( 6 .)—-All legislative measures and all financial questions,, including all budgets,, 
whether these involve new or enhanced taxation' or not, to be necessarily 
submitted to and dealt with by these Councils.' In the case of all other 
branches of the administration, any Member to be at liberty, after due notice, 
to put any question he sees fit to the ex-officio Members (or such one of 
these as may be specially charged with the supervision of the particular 
branch concerned) and to be entitled (except sys hereinafter provided) to 
receive a reply to his question, together with copies of any papers requisite 
for the thorough comprehension of the subject, and on this reply the Council 
to be at liberty to consider and dis!:uss the question and record thereon such 
resolution as may appear fitting to the .'majority. Provided that, if the 
subject in regard to which the inquiry is made involves matters of Foreign 
policy, Military dispositions or strategy, or is otherwise of such a nature 
. that, in the opinion of the Executive, the Public interests would be materially 
imperilled by the communication, of the information asked for, it shall be 
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competent for them to instruct the ex-officio Members, or one of them, to 
reply accordingly, and decline to furnish the information asked for. 

(7.)—The Executive Government shall possess the power of overruling the deci¬ 
sion arrived at by the majority of the Council, in every case in which, in its 
opinion, the public interests would suffer by the acceptance of such 
decision; but whenever this power is exercised, a full exposition,of 
the grounds on which this has been considered necessary, shall be published 
within one month, and in the case of local Governments they shall report 
the circumstances and explain their action to the Government of India, and 
in the case of this latter, it shall report and # explain to the Secretary of 
State; and in any such case on a representation made through the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State by the overruled majority, it shall 
be competent to the Standing Committee of the House of Commons (re¬ 
commended in the 3rd Resolution of last year’s Cdngress which this present 
Congress has affirmed} to consider the matter, and call for any and all papers 
or information, and hear any persons on behalf of such majority or other¬ 
wise, and thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the full House. 

[Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee {Calcutta) ; seconded by Mr. 
N*G. Chandavarkar {Bombay) ; supported by Mr. Sharfuddin {Behar) and 
* • carried without a dissentient voice.], 

RESOLUTION V. 

• * * 

Resolved —That this Congress do invite all Public Bodies and all Associa¬ 
tions throughout the Country, humbly and earnestly, to entreat His Excellency 
the Viceroy to obtain the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
to the appointment of .a Commission, to enquire exhaustively into the best 
method of introducing such a tentative form of Representative Institutions into 
India, as has been indicated in Resolutions HI of the past, and IV of the pre¬ 
sent year’s Congress. • 

• * a 

[Proposed by Mr. N. tf. Gupta {Karrachi) ; ^seconded by Mr. M. B. Namjoshi 
(Aw/w); supported by Kumar .Binay Krishna {Calcutta) and carried 
unanimously.] 

# • •• 

. RESOLUTION 71 

* 

Resolved.— That a*Co/nmittee composed of the gentlemen named in the 

margin? be appointed to consider the 
Public 'Service Question and ’report 
thereon to this Congress. 


I 

gUMR AWUI/ai«|I. | nWMWd' /• 

Km Stthib Gimgadh.tr Kao Madhaw Chitnavir (Nagpur). 

Mr.Rahimatulla M. Sayani (Bombay). 

[Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee {Calcutta ); seconded by Mr. M. B. 
Namjoshi {Poona ); supported by Pandit S. Agnihotri [Lahore) and carried 
unanimously.] 


*Hon*ble Dadabliai Nnornji (Bombay). 

,, S. Suhramania Iyer (Modias). 

„ Peary Molmn Mookeijce (Calcutta). 
Mr. G. Subramania Iyer (Madras). • 

Babu Matilal Ghose ( Calcutta). 

Mr. Surendra Naih Banyrjee ( Calcutta). 

„ Gangapershad Varma (l.ucinow), 

„ Ramktli Cliaudhuri (Benares). • 

„ Guru Prasad Sen (Patna J. • 

Pundit Prannnth (Lucknow). 

Mumhi Kiuhiperahad (Allahabad). 

Nawab Keta Ali Khan ■( Lucknow).' 

Mr. HamkI All (Lucknow). • 

t -i. ir.-e—i.i / .._i 
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RESOLUTION VII 

Resolved.—That this Congress approves and adopts the report* submitted 
by the Committee appointed by Resolution VI. 

[Proposed by Mr, Surendra Nath Banerjee ( Calcutta ) ; seconded by the Hon’ble 
S. Subramania Iyer ( Madras ) and carried unanimously.] 

RESOLUTION Vm. 

Resolved. —That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now arrived 
when the system of trial by jury may be safely extended into many parts of the 
Country where it is not at present in force. 

[Proposed by Mr. S. A. Saminada Iyer ( Tanjore ); seconded by Mr. H. H. 
Dliruva (Surat) ; supported by Dr. Trailokyanath Mitter (Calcutta) and 
carried unanimously.] 

RESOLUTION IX. 

Resolved. —That, in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation made in 
1872 in the system of trial, by jury, depriving the verdicts of juries of all finality, 
has proved injurious to the Country, and that the powers then, for the first time, 
vested in Sessions judges and High Courts, of setting aside verdicts ofi acquittal, 
should be at once withdrawn. ,f " ' 

[Proposed by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee (Calcutta) ; seconded by the Hon’ble Peary 
Molian Mookerjee ( Calcutta) ; supported by Munshi Sadho Lai (Benares) 
and carried by a very large majority.] 

RESOLUTION X. * 

Resolved. —That, in the opinion of this Congress, a provision, similar to 
that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England (under which 
accused persons in serious cases have the option of ■ demanding a committal to 
the Sessions Court), should be introduced into the Indian Code of Criminal 


. * REPORT. 

We, the Members of the Committee appointed by thc.Congress to submit a statement in connection 
with the Public Service Question, have the honour to report that the following resolutions were unani¬ 
mously adopted by us at a meeting held yesterday :— 

1.—That the open Competitive Examination be held simultaneously t both in India and in England. 

2 —That the simultaneous examinations thus held be equally’.‘'pen to all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

3. —That the classified list be prepared,uccording to merit. 

4. —That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service Commissioners will give fair considera¬ 
tion to Sanskrit and Arabic among the subjects of examination. 

5. —That the age of candidates eligible for admission to the open Competitive Examination be not 
less than 19, or, as recommended by Sir C. Aitchison, more than 23 year^. 

6. —That simultaneous examinations being granted, the Statutory Civil Service be closed for first 
appointments. 

7. —That the appointments in the Statutory Civil Service, under the existing rules, be still left open 
to the Members of the Uncovenanted Service and to professional men of proved merit and ability. 

8. —-That all appointments requiring educational qualification^, other than covenanted first appoint¬ 

ments, be filled by Competitive Examinations held in the different Province*, and open in each Provider 
to such natural-born subjects of H. M. only as are residents thereof. . . 

These Resolutions it is hoped, cover the main principles which underlie the questions set by the 
Public Service Commission. For a more detailed consideration there was no time. 

(Sd.) DADABHAI NAOROJI, 
f President of the Committee. 

ysth December 1886 . 



Procedure, enabling accused persons, in warrant cases, to demand that, insteai 
of being tried by the Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions. 

[Proposed by Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose (Calcutta) ; seconded by Mr. T. Chidam 
bara Row (Beltary); supported try Khajeh Abdul Aleem (Dacca) am 
carried unanimously.] 

• 

RESOLUTION XL 

Resolved.— That this Congress do place on record an expression of th< 
universal conviction, that a complete separation of executive and judicia 
functions (such that in no case the two functions shall be combined in the samt 
officer) has become an urgent necessity, and that, in its opinion, it behoves tht 
Government to effect this separation without further delay, even though thi: 
should, in some Provinces, involve some extra expenditure. 

[Proposed by Mr. Daji Abaji Khare (Bombay); seconded by Munshi Kashi- 
pershad (Allahabad); supported by Mr. Sri Ram (Lucknow) and carried 
unanimously.] 

. * * RESOLUTION XII.* 

e ' * # 

Resolved.— That i* view to the ynsettlec[ state of public affairs in Europe, 
and the immense assistance that the people of this country, if duly prepared there¬ 
for, is'capabfe of rendering to Great Britain in the event of any serious com¬ 
plications arising, this Congress do earnestly appeal to the Government to 
authorise (under such rules and restrictions as may to it seem fitting) a system 
of Volunteering for th§ Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qualify 
them to support* the Government, effectively, in any crisis. 

[Proposed by Rajah Rampal Singh •(Oudh); seconded by Mr. R. D. Mehta 
(Qalcutta) and carried by acclamation.] * 

• • 

' * 

RESOLUTION XIII. 

• • , . 
Resolved. —That Standing Congress-Corhmittees’ be constituted at all 

important centres. * *’ 

• • 

[Proposed by Mr. W.C. Bonnerjee (Calcutta); seconded by Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar 
(Bombay) and carricd*unanimously.] 

RESOLUTION XIV. 

Resolved. —That the # Third Indian National Congress assemble at Madras 
on the 27 th of December 1887 . 

[Proposed by Mr.* A. 0. Hume (^iinjab); seconded by the Hon’ble S. Subra- 
mania Iyer (Madias) and carried by acclamation.] - 

* . RESOLUTION XV. 

Resolved.— That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council, ‘with the humble requests, thaq he will 
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cause the ist Resolution to be submitted in due course to Her Majesty the 
Queen Empress, that he will cause all the Resolutions to be laid before Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, and that he himself will be graciously 
pleased, in consultation with his colleagues, to accord them his best consi¬ 
deration. 

[Proposed by Mr. Rangiah Naidu (Madras) ; and seconded by Mr. Sorabjee 
Framjee Patel (Bombay) and carried unanimously.] 

(Signed) DADABHAI NAOROJI, 
President of the Second Indian National Congress. 



DETAILED 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

Of 

THE SECOND INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

HELD AT 

CALCUTTA 

On the 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of December 1886. 

FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

T HE INAUGURAL MEETING of the Congress was held on the 27th December at the 
Town Hall. 

“We nev^r remember to haw seen the Hall more. densely packed, and what was a 
ptriking featuro of the*meeting, was its undoubtedly cosmopolitan character. It was, in 
.short, a vstst gathering of the dndiau people. • Every race and every sect was there re¬ 
presented, and the proceedings, exceedingly .earnest fnd enthusiastic, were remarkable for 
their expressions of loyalty to the Crown. At the time (3 P.M.) appointed for the commence¬ 
ment of the proeeeding% Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was conducted to the platform amidst loud 
and deafening cheers, which again resounded through the Hall on the appearance of Raja 
RampnljSingh and Mr. Cotton.*” 

The Hon'ble S. Subua mania Iyica (Madras, No. 2 of Lift) then proposed, and 
Mr. N. G. Chandavakkab (Bombay, No. 49) seconded the proposal, that, pending the election 
of a President Dr. Rnjendralal%Mitra ( Bengal, No. 229) do take the Chair. The proposition 
having been carried by acclamation, Dr. Rajendralala assumed the Chair amidst enthusiastic 
cheering, ayd then again rising addressed the assemblage. 

• 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra said : “ Gentlemen,—The duty I have to perform on the 
present occasions is to receive the delegates who have come from the various Provinces of the 
Empire* to take part in our ^liberations. J.L is a*very agreeable duty, and I most heartily 
Welcome the geutlemdh to this assemblage. In tlm name of my colleagues who have 
organized this Congress* I express my Welcome w them. In the name of the citizens of 
Calcutta, I beg to tender them our most cordiargreetings. I receive them with my extended 
hands; I offer tbgm the right hand of fellowship for the cordial manner in which they have 
xesponded to onr invitation. It is not for*me on the present occasion to dwell at length upon 
ttye subjects which will be brought forward for consideration here. But I cannot rest content 
with the few words I have .already said. It has been the dream of my life that the scattered 
units of my race may some daj/coalesce and come together; that instead of living merely as 
individuals, we may some day so combine as to be able.to live as a nation. In this meeting, 

2 behold the commencement of suoh coalescence. (Cheemu) I hope the union will taot be very 
distant. It may not be left to me to realize the sight, but it is highly giatifying to me that 
we are here assembled together, delegates from the North and from the South, from the East 
and from the West, all anxious to join as members of one nation for the good of our country. 
Addressing those of my owi* race, I can tell you that there was a time when our forefathers 
lived aB one single race. ‘Circumstances led to their dispersion, and parochial hedges of 
various kinds kept them apart. It is therefore uot a matter of small rejoicing that we should 
.have surmounted those difficulties and come together. The Aryan blood that courses in my 
veins is the same which vivifies you, and a/blood is thicker than water, I take the highest 
delight in being able to welcome my long separated brethren. (Loud cheers.) Pardon me, 
gentlemen, if in the exuberance of my emotion I have forgotten for one moment only the 
Mahomedan gentlemen who have graced this meeting with their presence. They are as 
.much welcome as the people ef my own race. I welcome them with all my heart, and I look 
npon their presence here to-day as a guarantee of this being truly a National Congress. 
Without them we might have felt that we were at a marriage party without the bride. Diverse 
we are in origin, in religion, iu language, and in our manners an^ Customs, but we are not the 


* 11 Statesman and Friend of India,” December 88th, 1886. For mole detailed notices of and remarks of the Press 
on the Congress see Appendix V. . • 
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lets members of the «anie nation. { Cheers.) We lire in the same country, we are subject! of the 
same Sovereign, and our good and evil depend# entirely on the state of the Goveraraedt and 
the law. passed in this country. WhaMfer!#>neBeial Tto the Hindus j# equally benefioial to 
the Mabomedans, and whatever is injurious to the Hindus is equally injurious to the followers 
of Mahomed. Nations are not made of seete butof tribes hound together -in one political 
bond. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) We ate all bound.by the Same political bond, and therefore 
we constitute one nation. I behold in this Congress the down of a better and a happier day 
for India. I look upon it as the quickening of a new life. For long, our fathers lived and 
we have lived as individuals only, or a# families, but henoefbrward I bope we shall be living 
as a nation, united one and all to promote our welfare and the welfare of our mother country. 
(Cheers.) That is the great object of this Congress, and if you bear tluit in mind, I am sure 
there will be no difference of opinion ns to the propriety of our receiving each other in 
brotherly love and trying our bejt to secure the utmost union possible. It would be absurd 
to suppose that we can for one moment secure perfect union. We know that Jesus Christ 
failed to secure perfect union in the body of liis disciples, and out of 250 millions of people, 
you must find that we have many more than one disciple who is opposed to ns. 

“ There has been a good deal written lately about the impropriety of this Congress, about 
the injustice we do to the Government by holding these meetings. (Here Mr. A. 0. Hume 
entered the Hall amidst loud and deafening applause.) I shall not stop to refer to the scandalous 
and absurd charges which have been hurled against us about our being a discontented people, 
a baud of wire-pullers and professional agitators. I would not say one word against those 
who complain of our-being disloyal; for such charges are beneath contempt. Bat there are 
others who are more modernte in their tone and in the charges they bring against us aud 
therefore are more injurious iu•their action. For instance, we have been told that wo are 
trying to force the hand of Government. What is mount by that, I must cqnfess, I do not 
clearly understand. As an old man, it has been my habit occasionally *to cut in for a baud, 
at whist. I know that in this position it is an object with the player^ to foroe’tbe hand of, 
their opponents. But are we really forcing the rimnd of our opponent, tbb ^Government ? 
l)o we really look upon the Government as an opponent? It is understood in*the game that 
my opponent has some card, some honour, some trumps, which he is net at all«d<spo8ed ( to let 
me kuow. Has the Government any such thing? Does the Government desire that there 
should be something kept secret and away from the public, and which we are trying to force 
the Government to disclose? No. Those who say so libel the Government. It is altogether 
wrong to suppose that tlie Government is holding anything away from us; aud wo cauuot try 
therefore to force the hands of the Government, when they cqntaiu nothing tiia^ would not bo 
given to us freely. Again, we have been toid, we must have a 'policy qf confidence in the 
Government. I would say at once, away with such nonsense. I will never have a policy 
of confidence. A policy of confidence implies the simulation of a merit which wo dohot possess; 
it is the simulation of a feeling wjpeh we do ifot really feel. If we really have confidence 
in the Government, we need not adopt any policy or semblance of it. We have perfect 
confidence in the Government^and therefore it is absurd to talk of 'adopting a pglicy of 
confidence.’ Let those who have qp confidence* in the Government, but who have their 
own ,purposes to serve, say they have ‘a pplicjr of confidence.* ,We shall have none of it. 
(Loud chews.), * 

“We have again been told that the Government shquld not be obliged to precipitate their 
action ; that they have already adopted a resolution for enauiry, and that we should not oblige 
them to come to a conclusion without such enquiry. But are we doing so ? Do you for. a 
moment believe that by assembling here to-day and taking iqto consideration alt those sub¬ 
jects which concern ns most, we are forestalling the decision of ..the Government ? The 
Government has itself said that the Public Servioe Commission is of a judicial character, 
and that the whole busiuess depends on the evidence produced before it Who is to produce 
the evidence for the whole people of the country if the men of light and leading, who are onr 
leaders in every respect, should keep away and be prevented from joining together and 
deliberating in the manner in which they can put forth the most reliable evidence ? We are 
only preparing the evidence, and not forestalling the notion of 'the Government. If you were 
to Bay, as they have said, that we force resolutions instead of allowing time for consideration, 
the same may be said of those gentlemen of the long robe who take up so much of the time 
of our judges iu discussing matters before the judges have made tip their minds. Thera is no 
pretence whatever to say we have not the utmost confidence in the judges of the High Court, 
and the other great Courts of the country. Wo all have the utmost confidenoe in the judges. 
{Still we deem it necessary, for the interest of our cause, that we should employ the gentlemen 
of the long robe to explain matters to the judges; we desirethafc ovir cases shall be put’ rightly 
before them. This is an analogous case, and we want our delegates of mature judgment to 
.consider the evidence and put it iu ship-slmpe, so that it may be laid before the Government 
with perfect confidence of success, and may enable the'Government to see through our cause 
much better. (Cheers.) If ic bo true that the Government is superseded, by such action, the 
same may be said of the judges, and the consequence would be that if the gentlemen of the 
long robe insisted on not interfering with tire discretion of the judges during trial, they would 
very soon find their green bugs to be empty. There are some other charges made, but they 
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are all of the tame stamp, and I -shall net take np year time hr dwelling on them, for I mnst> 
leave ample time to my successor todaliver bis inaugural address. 1 will, however, in this 
connexion tell you a tiling which occurred to me two years ago. As President of the British 
Indian Association, 1 took a deep interest in organizing the opposition to the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill, and I asked a Hindu gentleman,—I am particular to say a Hindu gentleman,—to join 
the apposition. He said, no, he would not. And why so ? ' Because my Collector won't 
like it.' ‘But what do yon care about your Collector j your interests are involved ?’< Bat 
you require a subscription from me, and if I join you, I shall lose my money and I shall lose 
the good graces of my Collector, You will not lose your case, because I keep back; if you 
win, 1 shall derive the full benefit and I shall retain the friendship of the Collector and my 
money ; if you lose, yon lose all, but I shall still have the benefit of the Collector’s good 
graces and iny money.’ Is there anything like this feeling somewhere which makes people 
keep away from this conference ? It is not for me to attribute motives, but I found that in one 
case, and it is not out of my way to bring it to the notice of the Congress. 

“ The subjects which you will have to consider are so varied and so diverse in character, 
and they will be expatiated upon so fully by my friend who will soon occupy this chair, that 
i shall not take up time bv going through them seriatim. The most important of them is the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils. I look upon that as the corner-stone of all the 
topics of political condition. ( Loud cheers.) Nothing can be done, nothing will be 
advantageous, as long as our legislatures are in their present condition. All other things 
dwindle into very little, when you place beside them this primary consideration, the 
reconstitution and reformation of the Legislative Councils. Nor is this a matter in which we 
have for the first time conceived any idea. Time was when onr laws were passed in camera, 
in the Council Chamber, with closed doors, and when nobody knew anything of how onr 
laws were fashioned,,until they were read, passed, and published in the Gazette. The 
•Government itself felt that that was not a very fair way of doing business. The Government 
•itself wanted, Qp-opferalion, from without, ,and the ^rst step taken was to appoint a native 
gentleman of wast experience and illimitable judicial lore to lend his aid to the maturing of 
bills. This was, however, a very poov substitute for better representation; it was a 
procedure wlucli was felt to be utterly worthless, and in a few years it was set aside. 
The Councils’ Act under which we now live is a great improvement on the past. It 
has given you several persons in the Council instead of only one adviser, but the evil arose 
from the several persons who were appointed not being representatives of nnybody 
but themselves (cheers) ; they represented no one but their own good interests ( cheers ); 
they were selShted, I will not say*how or with what motive, but we know that they were selected 
so as to produce fhore ornament than usefulness. (Cheers.) We have heard with reference 
to ladies what Mrs. Grundy sometimes calls heaps of millinery, and we had several 
such; there were others who acted with perfection as dummies; others who had taken 
np the role of ap ke waste’s . ( Cheers.) But whether dfc ap ke wastes, as dummies, dr 
as heaps of millinery, they were just the men* not wanted. When I say this, I must 
not forget that there, were sbme who.wei^ my personal friends, aud better men India 
did not produce. But they were few. They were mi able to cope with the overwhelm¬ 
ing dead weight »of the official majority that rested upon them, and their usefulness 
was minimised. If by the action of Government at thjee different stages yon see that 
it has been felt expedient to alters th^ •constitution of the Councils for the preparation 
of our laws, there is nothing disloyal or improper if we once more say ‘ let us take another 
step forward.’ The goaf may not be Beached for some time, but our grand children 
might come to it. At present, we want only one step forward: for nomination by the 
auUiorities, nomination in any case'of an irresponsible character, we want election by those 
whom the elected are to represent. Tlris is the priu^fy object of our agitation "with regard 
to the Legislative Councils. .Let the representatives be elected. (Cheers.) Let the system be 
whatever the Government in its wisdom may think proper, but let the policy be a policy 
of representation^ and let there be a sufficient number of representatives to make the 
feelings and wants of the people fully heard by the Government. We live not under a 
National Government, we .life under a foreign bureaucracy (chews) ; our foreign rnlers 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case are foreigners by birth, religion, language, 
habits—everything that divides humanity into different sections. They cannot possibly 
dive into our hearts ; they cannof ascertain oijr wants and feelings and aspirations. (Cheers.) 

It is impossible for them to do so.^ They may try their best, and 1 have no reason to doubt 
that many of our Governors have tried hard to* ascertain onr feelings and our wants; but 
owing to their peculiar position, they have failed to ascertain them. Therefore, what we want 
is to have a sufficient number of men to represent the people, each bringing his quota of 
knowledge of the requirements of a particular section of the community. (Cheers.) Perhaps 
it is not for this Congress to decide the number of snob representatives ; it would be for 
the Government to decide. But this much if clear, that ifl all honesty we do want a much 
larger number than at present. . ' * 

“There is one point in connection with the Legislative Councils which I mnst not forget, 
and that is the right of interpellation. (Cheers.) At present, owing to the peculiar circum- * 
stances of the Government, there is no interchange of opinion, each party having the right 
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to express its views. We'have thus to moke onr guesses a* to what other's think; rtml many 
Acts which are most useful iu their way, many orders of an administrative kind which are 
most necessary and judicious, are announced iu the pages of the Gazette without a single 
word of explanation, and the people cannot help doubting the good faith of those who pas* 
them. A single question in the Council Chamber would at once explain the matter; and 
therefore we think that as a matter of justice it is extremely important that whatever might 
be the constitution of the Legislative Councils, we should have the right of interpellation. 
(Loud cheering.) 

“ With regard to the other subjects before the Congress there is ohe only to wltioh I 
shall refer, and that is the Public Service question. It is not so important, not nearly so 
vitally important, as the question of the reconstitution of the Councils ; it is rather a narrow 
question and has a had stamp on its face, an anxiety on our part to get the loaves and fishes ; 
hut still it is a very important* question ; because, without taking into account the money 
point of view, the nation have a right to demand that they shall have the privilege of 
serving theif own country. (Cheers.) This is a right inalienable from the people in all other 
parts of the world. It hns been conceded even by the Czar of Russia, and I hold that the 
keeping it away from ns is.a grave injustice. (Loud cheers.) That this deprivation should he 
done away with is a matter which should occupy your foremost attention. True, it may be 
said that at present the people can go to England and enter into the Civil Service, hut it 
is such a mockery that the man who tells it is either joking with me or actually insulting 
me. The question is, that we should send our children, at the age of 16, five thousand 
miles away for three’ years together for the purpose of passing an examination of the 
strictest possible kind. The odds are against them, the prizes are few, and the blanks 
numerous, nud the risks of sojourn by youths withouj guardians in a large metropolis, 
teeming with temptation, are moal serious. As a matter of fact, several Indian youths 
have returned from England as raving maniacs. Parents must be foolhardy indeed who,' 
in the face of these facts, will venture to send their children to England' at thp age of 16. 
But suppose the age is raised by two years. W ould tiiat satisfy all your demand? Isay, 
nay. For the service of one’s country, in no part of the world is a person called away from 
his native laud to pass an examination. (Cheers.) Cauada is under the British Government. 
But Her Majesty the Queen-EmpreBs does not require that every French subject there 
shall go to Euglnnd to pass an examination before being admitted into the Canadian service. 
Nothing of the kind is required iu the Cape Colonies, nor in Australia, nor in Ceylon. And 
what is true of them is true of any other country which is a foreign dependency. Why 
should then the case bo different in India alone? The rule lufre is 'that no man should be 
allowed to serve the country without running the great risks which await them in England, 
without having to expatriate himself for three years, and come home to be excluded from caste. 
This is a great grievance too and it is one regarding which every Hindu and every Mahomedun 
gentleman has a right to make' a stroug protest. 1 do not deny for a moment that there 
are advantages in goiug to England, intellectual and moral, «of a very high order (loud 
cheers), and 1 would ho the last to put an embargo on uny'one goiijg to England." But I 
hold that it should not be made a sine non for .appointment under the Government. It 
is just as bad as the Czar’s, mandate which will allow no man to become aWiigh officer unless 
a Mahomedan Ali Khau changes, his name to Alikhanoff. Our Sovereign, Her Gracious 
Majesty the Empress, would be the last to show that she is in this respect'on a par with the 
Czar of Russia, and I hope therefore that those who will take the subject into consideration 
will not lose sight of this important point. . " r 

“I shall say nothing further with regard to the subjects vQiiclf will come before you, and 
I shall close by simply urging that whatever you do and say, and whatever policy yon mature, 
bear in mifid that of all things modejr tion is of the utmost importance. (Cheers.) Let your 
speakers speak moderately ; let your schemes be moderates and let your resolutions 
be so framed that no Government can have any occasion to Complain of want of moderation. 
That is what I am particularly anxious to ensure, and I hope your Committee and your 
Congress men will bear this fact prominently in mind. t 

“I shall say nothing more, but repeat onr welcome to the 'gentlemen here assembled 
and leave the matter to your consideration.” (Prolonged cheering ) 

Baboo Joykibsrn Mookkrjke (Bengal No. t?30) then rose and said : “ I have the'hononr 
to move that Mr. Naoroji be elected President of this Congress. I do not think that because 
our Bombay friends did us the high honour of electing our distinguished countryman, Mr. W. 
C. Bonuerjee, ns President of the Congress held last yearat Bombay we are therefore bound to 
return the compliment by electing a Bombay gentleman to the chair at the present Congress. 
But happily we have, in Mr. Naoroji, a gentleman who would do honour to any assembly over 
which he might be called upon to preside. (Cheers.) Warm devoted ness to his country, a 
life speut *n active participation of every public' movement for her welfare, distinguished 
abilities, and singular moderation both in aspirations and expressions,—what more could be 
desired in one whom we wish to guide the deliberations of the Congress. ( Vociferous 
cheering .) The task before him is fav from a difficult or disagreeable one. The assembly over 
which ure ore about to request him to preside, is uot one composed of village Parnells, met’ 
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toother for the purpose of giving vent to disloyal feelings, or expressing their discontent 
with the Government of the country (loud, cheers), but to take advantage of the Jabilee 
year for giving expression to their feelings of loyalty to the Throne (loud eheert), to offer 
thanksgiving and prayer for the incalcunble benefits which have been conferred on them by 
Her Gracious Majesty's Government (eheert), and to lay at the foot of the Throne their 
bumble suggestions for socli improvements in the administration of the country ns they 
humbly think are required if that administration is to keep pace with the spread of education 
and enlightenment, and with the progress of the country. (Loudand continued cheers.) It is no 
wonder that objects such ns these should have drawn together distinguished gentlemen from 
all parts of the country, when you finda blind old man like myself of 79 years of ago bending 
under the infirmities of age, taking a part in the deliberations.” (Loud and enthusiastic cheers.) 

Nawab Bkza Au Khan Bahadur ( Lucknow, Not 167) then rose and seconded 
Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjee’s proposition. He said (speaking in Urdu): “Mr. 
Chairman and Gentleinon,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I rise to second the 
proposal just made by my venerable colleague, that the Honourable Dadablmi Nnoroji 
should be the Presidont of this National Congress, and l think J express only the universal 
opinion of the entire assemblage, when I assort that no fitter President could possibly be 
found than our veteran pntriot whose entire life has been spent in advocating the cause and 
endeavouring to improve the condition of the people of India. (Cheers.) 

“This, gentleman, is a subject on which I need not enlarge. You all know ns well as 
myself, indeed many of you better, what strong claims Mr. Nnoroji has established on the 
gratitude of his country. To dilate on the subject would be sheer waste of time. But there 
is one subject on which I must entreat you to permit mo to say a few words before I close. 
I fiud to my Astonishment that some people here in Calcutta are going about saying, and 
riven printing in tho newspapers, if those have .been correctly translated to me, that the 
fdahomednns ql Judin have po interest in this Congress, and have no intention of joining their 
Hindu brethren in the efforts? of which this Congress is one result, to obtain for the nation 
at largo some instalment of their rights as tree subjects. No assertions,'gentlemen, could 
be mort* baseless,’ more false, more utterly preposterous than these. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
In the part of the country whence I have come, where we Mnsselmen number some millions, 
Hindus and Maiiomedans have ever lived together in amity so far ns differences of creed 
is concerned. We have bad plenty of fighting in past times amongst ourselves no doubt, 
but it has not been over religious matters. There have been parties, but these parties have 
Dot been MaHemeduns agniiist*Hindus, hut one set of Maiiomedans and Hindus against, 
another set of Malthmednns and Hindus. For hundreds of years, ns history shows, wo bnve 
worked together without ever dreaming that there could bo any differences in our worldlv 
interests, because some of us worship one wav and some of ns another. Wo are not educated 
—more the pity—and hence it is that I am unable to addreilt you this day in English ; hut 
yet you see, though fully awaresthat in consequence of this ignorance of miue I should under¬ 
stand Writ little of lliq proceedings, I hqve (travelled 70jL4ni!es to this Congress to show on 
my own behalf, and on that of my co-religionists,«m>w real our interest, how deep our 
sympathy, is in thiagreat*National movement. «( Enthusiastic cheering.) To all of yon I sn*y, 
without distinction of race or creed, in this endeavour to seciye their rights for the people 
of India, we Mahomedaus are with* you .with our whole hearts. The Association that has 
done ns the honour of deputing us is largely composed of leading Maiiomedans, Nawabs, 
Wwsikadars, political pensicBicrs, and scions of the once Itoynl House of Oudh, and 1 assure yon 
that our Association and my brather Maiiomedans, generally, of Oudh, will utterly repudiate 
and condemn any unworthy attempt to create dissensions in our ranks by unfounded state¬ 
ments as to our supposed want of sympathy with- the present movement. ‘Hyidus or 
Muhomedans Parsees or Sikhq, wo are oue people now (whatever our ancestors 800 years ago 
may have been), and our public interests are indivisible and identical. Gentlemen, I pray you 
disregard any such slanders. Wo Maiiomedans (at least those of us in any way capable of 
thinking at. all) think just as all thinking Hindus do on these public questions, and believe 
me when I say that you will pv%r find us side by side with yon in every legal constitutional 
endeavour to raise the political status of the people of our common borne and country." 
(Prolonged cheering.) > 

Mb. Hamid Ali Khan (Oudli, No. 108; f^tve a brief summary of this eloquent speech in 
English for the benefit of those few delegates who did not understand Urdu ; and he went on 
to say : “ On my own part I desire to say that I endorse every word of my friend Nawab Reza 
AH's speech. I can assure? yon that whatever individuals may do, we Maiiomedans are not 
going as a body to exclude ourselves from the national councils. (Cheers.) We are one with 
our fellow countrymen, we are one with all, be they of what country they may, who desire 
the glory and freedom of‘India and the welfare and prosperity of her people. (Loud cheering.) 
If any Maiiomedans do keep aloof? from those political movements, it is not ou account of 
any antagonism to persons of other religions persuasions, but on account of their want of 
education and necessary failure to understand the importance of these movements. (Cheers.) 
lean assure you that, though there maybe individual exceptions, and you cannot expect every- 
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body to be of precisely the feme opinion on fell points, the grant bulk of the, in’ noy degree; 
educated Muhomedans throughout the country are with yon and for you in all yon aim ak/ 
and will always be glad and proud to be associated with you in your efforts to benefit our 
common country and to afford you .ever fresh and fresh proofs of onr sincere desire to 
assist and co-operate with you in all your undertakings.” 

The proposition was then put and carried witii the greatest enthusiasm, loud and persis¬ 
tent cheers being given for Mr, Naoroji and then “one cheer more,” a hurricane of cheers, was 
given “ for the Mahomedan community and the National Unity.” 

Dr. Rnjendralala Mitrn then amidst tumultuous applause declared Mr. Naoroji elected 
by acclamation and installed him in the chair. 

The Hon. Dadabhai Naobo^i (Bombay, No. 48), President of the Congress, said : “ I 
deed not tell you how sinoerely thankful I am to yon for placing me in this position of 
honour. I at first thought that I was to be elevated to this proud position as a return for 
what might be considered as a compliment paid by ns to Bengal when Mr. Bonneijee was 
elected President of the first Congress last year at Bombay. I can assure you however 
that that election was no mere compliment to Bengal, but arose out of the simple fact that 
we regarded Mr. Bonneijee as a gentleman eminently qualified to take the plnce of President, 
and we installed him in that position in nil sincerity as the propor man in the proper place. 
I now see, however, that this election of my humble self is not intended ns a return of com¬ 
pliment, but that, as both proposer and seconder have said, yon have been kind enough to 
select me beoause I am supposed to be really qualified to undertake tho task. I hope 
it may prove so and that I,may be found really worthy of all the kind things said of me ; 
but whether this be so, or not, when such kind tilings are said by those who occupy such 
high positions amongst us, I must say I feel exceedingly proud and am very grateful to all 
for the honour thus done me. ( Loud cheerirg.) 1 

“ Your late Chairman has heartily .velcomed all the delegates who come from different 
parts of India, and with the same heartiness I return to hi in, and all our Bengal friends on my 
Own behalf and on that of all the delegates from other Provinces, the most sincere thanks 
for the cordial manner in which we have been received. From what lias been done 'already, 
and from what is in store for us during onr short stay here, I have no doubt we shell carry 
away with us many and most pleasaut reminiscences of our visit to Calcutta. (Cheers,) 

“ You will pardon me, and I bog your indulgence when I say that when I was asked only 
two days ago to become your President and to give an inaagural address, it- was with no 
small trepidatiou that I agreed to undertake the task; and I hope that you will extend 
to me all that iudnlgence which my shortcomings may need. (Loud cheers.) 

“ The assemblage of such a Congress is an event of the utmost importance in Indian 
history. I ask whether in the mflst glorious days of Hindu rule, in the days of Rajahs 
like the great Vikriim, you could imagine the possibility o£>a meeting of this kind, where 
even Hindus of all different provfe:M of the kingdom could have collected and spoken as 
one nation. Coming down to the later Empire of our friends, the Mahomedans, who probably 
titled over a larger territory at one time than 1 any Hindu monarch, would tit have been, even 
in the days of the great Akbar himself, possible for a meeting like this to assemble composed 
of all classes and communities,. ail speaking one language, and all having "uniform and high 
aspirations of their own. 

“ Well, then what is it for which we are now met on this occasion ? We hive 
assembled to consider questions* upon which depend oui! future, whether glorious or 
inglorious. It is our good fortune that we me under a rule which makes it possible for 
ns to moet'in this manner. (Cheers.) ?*t is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people of 
England that we meet here together, hindered by none, and are freely allowed to speak onr 
minds without the least fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing is possible 
under British rule and British rule only. (Loud cheers.) Then I put the question plainly: Is this 
Congress a nursery for sedition and rebellion Rgninst the British Government (cries of no, no) ; 
or is it another stone in the foundation of the stability of that Government (cries of yes, yes) ? 
There could be but one answer, and that you hnve already given, because we are thoroughly 
sensible of the numberless blessings confer rid upon us, of which the very existence of 
this Congress is a proof in a nutshell. (Cheers.)^Wore it not for these blessings of British rule I 
could not have come here, as I have done, without ithe least hesitation and without the 
least fear that my children might be robbed and killed in my absence; nor could you have 
come from every corner of the land, having performed, within a few days, journeys which in 
former days would have occupied as many months. (Cheers.) These simple facts bring home to 
all of us at once some of those great and nnmberlesB blessings which British rule has 
conferred npon ns. But there remain even greater blessings for which wfe have to be 
grateful It is to British rule that we owe the education we possess; the people of England 
were sincere in the declarations made more than half a century ago that India was a sacred 
charge entrusted to their care by Providence, and that they were bound to administer it 
for the good of India, to the glory* of their own name, add the satisfaction of God. (Prolonged 
cheering.) When we have to acknowledge so many blessiqgs as flowing from British rule—and 
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1 .could descant on tliem for hours, because it would simply be^eoounting to you the history of 
the British Empire in India-—is it possible that an assembly like this, every one of whose 
members is fully impressed with the knowledge of tliese blessings, could meet.for any purpose 
inimical to that rule to which we owe so much ? ( Cheers.) 

“The thing is absurd. Let us speak ont like men and proclaim that we are loyal 
to the backbone (cheers) ; that we understand the benefits English rule has conferred upon 
ns; that we thoroughly appreciate the education that has been given to us, the new 
light which has been poured upon us, turning ns from darkness into light nod teaching ns 
the new lesson that kiugs are made for the people, not peoples for their kings ; and this 
new lesson we have learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by the light 
of free English civilization. ( Loud clieert.) But the question is,do the Qoreminent believe us? 
Do they believe that we are really loyal to them ; that we do truly appreciate and rely on 
British rule; that we veritably desire its permanent contiiyinnce; that our reason is satisfied 
and our sentimental feelings gratified as well as our self interest ? It would be a great 
gratification to us if we could see in the inauguration of a great movement like this 
Congress, that what we do really mean and desire is thoroughly and truly so understood 
by onr rulers. I have the good fortune to be able to plaoe before you testimony which cannot 
be questioned, from which you will see that some at least of thS roost distinguished of our 
rulers do believe that what we say is sincere; and that we do not want to subvert 
British rule; that our outspoken utterances are as much for their good as for our 
good. They do believe, as Lord Ripon said, that what is good for India is good fin* 
England. I will give you first the testimony as regards the educated, classes which was 
given 25 years ago by Sir Bartle Prere. He possessed au intimate knowledge of the people, 
of this country, and with regard to the educated portion of them he gave this testimony. He 
said : ‘ And npw wherever I go I Had the best exponents, of the policy of the English 
.Government, and tint most ableco-adjutors iu adjusting that policy to the peculiarities, 
.of the natives of. India, among the ranks-of the educated natives.’ This much 
at least is testimony to opr sincerity, and strongly corroborates our assertion that we, 
the educated classes, have become the true interpreters and mediators between the masses 
of our ^ countrymen and our rulers. I shall now place before you the declaration of the 
Government of India itself, that they have confidence iu the loyalty of the whole people, 
and do. appreciate the sentiments of the educated classes in particular. I will read their 
very words. They say in a despatch addressed to the Secretary of State (8th June 1880): 

‘ But the people ot India accept British rule without any need for appeal to arms, 
because we keep the peace njjd do justice, because we have done and are doing much 
material good* to,the coitntry and the poople, and because there is not inside or out¬ 
side India any power that can adequately occupy our place.’ Then they distinctly un¬ 
derstand that we do believe the British power to be the only [lower that eau, under 
oxisting circumstances, really keep the peaerf, and advance onr future progress. This 
is testimony a« to the feeling of the whole people. Hat of the educated classes this 
despatch says: ‘To the mirftjs of at least .the educated, among the poople of ludia— 
aud tTie number is rapidly increasing—any idea subversion of British power 

is abhorrent, from the pousciousuess thaf it mustfifesult iu the wildest anarchy and 
confusion.’ {Loud cheers.) * * 

' “ We can, therefore, proceed with .the utmost serenity aud with every confidenoe that 
our rulers do understand us; that they'do understand our motives, and give credit to onr 
expressions of loyalty, amj we need not in the least care for auy impeachment of disloyalty 
or any charge of liarbotijing^ wild ideas'of subverting the British power that maybe 
put forth by ignorant, irres[*onsible or ill-disposed individuals or cliques. {Loud cheers.) 
We can therefore quietly, calmly aud with entire confidence in our rulers, speak as 
freely as we please, but of course in that spirit, of fairness and moderation which 
becomes wise and honest nlon, aud in the tone which every gentleman, every reasonable 
being, would adopt when urging bis rulers to make him some concession. [Hear, hear.) Now 
although, as I have said, the British Government have done much, very much for us, there is 
still a great deal more to be done if their noble work is to be fitly completed. They say this 
themselves; they show a desire to do what more may be required, aud it is for us to ask for 
whatsoever, after due deliberation, we think that we ought to have. {Cheers.) 

“Therefore, having said thus much, aifd having cleared the ground so that we may 
proceed freely aud iu all confidence with the 4rork of our Congress, I must at onoe come 
to the matter with which I shoifld have commenced had I not purposely postponed it 
until I had explained the relations between ourselves and our rulers ; and that is the 
most happy and auspioiousPoccasiou which the coming year is to bring us, viz., the Jubilee of 
our good Queen-Empress’ rctgu. {Loud cheers.) I am exceedingly glad that the Congress has 
thought it right to select this as the subject of tlie initial resolution, and in this to 
e’xpress, in hamble but hearty terms, their congratulations.to our Gracious Empress. (Cheers.) 
There is even more reason for f us to congratulate ourselves on having for half a cen¬ 
tury enjoyed the rule of a Sovereign graced with every virtue, and truly worthy to reign 
over that vast Empire on Which theisun never sets. (Loud cheers.) That she may live long, , 
honoured and beloved, to-continue for yet many years that* beneficial and enlightened rule' ' 
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wUh wfoidh she hae so long reigned, must be the heartfelt ptttyer of every son! in India. 
(iVdtonged ckmrinp.V • ' ‘ 

' “ And here yoli must pardon me if I digress a moment from those subjects which this 
Congress proposes to discuss to One of those which we do not consider to fait within the 
legitimate ephereof its deliberations. 

f ‘ It has been asserted that this Congress ought to take up questions of social reforms 
{cheers and cries ofyes> yes) and onr failure to do this has been urged as a reproach against ns. 
Certainly ho member off this National Congress is more alive to the necessity of social reforms 
than 1 am; but, gentlemen, for everything there are proper times, proper circumstances, 
proper parties and proper places (cheers) ; we are met together as a political body to represent 
to Our rulers our political aspirations, not do discuss social reforms, and if you blame us 
for ignoring these you should equally blame the House of Commons for not discussing 
the abstrliser problems of mathematics or metaphysics. But, besides this, there are here 
Hindus of every caste, amongst whom, even in the same provinces, customs and social 
arrangements differ widely,—there are Mahomedans and Christians of various denomi¬ 
nations, Parsees, Sikhs, Brahmos and what not—men indeed of each and ail of those 
numerous classes which constitute in the aggregate the people of India. (Loud cheers.) 
How can this gathering of dll classes discuss the sooial reforms ueeded in each individual 
class? What do any of us kuow of the internal home life, of the oustoms, traditions, 
feelings, prejudices of any class but our own? How could a gathering, a cosmopolitan 
gathering like this, discuss to any purpose the reforms needed in any one class ? Only 
the members of that class can effectively deal with the reforms therein needed. A National 
Congress must confine itself to questions in which the entire nation has a direct parti¬ 
cipation, and it must leave the “adjustment of social reforms and other class questions to class 
Congresses. But it does not foliovV that, because this national, political body dofes not presume 
to discuss social reforms, the delegates here present are not jnpt as deeply, nay, in many cases’ 
far more deeply, interested in these questions tiian in those political, questions ,w$ do discuss,* 
or that those several communities whomHhose delegates represent - are not doing their utmost 
to solve those complicated problems on which hinge tire practical introduction of those 
reforms. Any man who has eyes and ears open must know what struggles towards'higher 
and better tilings are going on in every community : and it could not be otherwise with the 
noble educatiou we are receiving. Once you begiu to thiuk about your own actions, your 
duties and responsibilities to yourself, your neighbours and your nation, yon cannot avoid look¬ 
ing round aud observing much that is wrong amongst you ; and we know as a fact that each 
community is now doing its best according to its lights, aud°the progress that-It has made in 
education. I need not I thiuk particularise. The Mahomedans know wbnf is being done by 
persons of their community to push on the education their brethren so much. need; the 
Hindus are everywhere doing what they can to, reform those social institutions which they 
think require improvement. There is not one single community here represented of which 
the best and ablest men do not feel ths\t much has to be done, to improve thb social, moral, 
religious status of their brethren* an^jp which, as a fact, they are 'hot striving to effect, gratktally, 
those needful improvements ; but tUVa-are essentially matters too delicate for a stranger's 
handling—matters which must be left to the guidance of those who alo'ue fully understand them 
in ail their bearings, aud which are wholly unsuited to discussion in an assemblage like this 
in which all classes are intermingled. (Loud cheers.) , t » 

. “I shall now refer briefly to the work of the former Congress. Since it met last year, about 
this time, some progress, I am glad to say, has been made, and that is an encouragement 
aud a proof that, if we do really ask what is right and reasonable, We may be sure that, sooner 
or later, the British Government will actually give what we ask for. " We should therefore 
persevere,, having confidence in the* ( pouscience of England, and resting assured that the 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice'to prove the sincerity of their desire to do whatever is 
just aud right. (Cheers.) 

“ Our first request at tlie last Congress was for the constitution of a Royal Commission. 
Unfortunately the authorities in England have not seen Aheir way to grant a Royal 
Commission. They say it will upset the authorities here; that*it will interfere with the 
prestige aud control of the Government here. I think that tins is a very poor compliment 
to our rulers on this side. If I understand a man like Lord Dufferin, of soon vast experience 
in administration, knowing, as be does, wlmt.it i* to rule an empire, it would be impossible for 
him to be daunted and frightened by a commission rankingrenquiries here. I think this argu¬ 
ment a very poor one, aud we must once more say that to the inhabitants of India a Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee takiug evidence in England alone can never be satisfactory, for the simple 
reason that whnt the Committee will learn by the ear will never <enable them to understand 
wbat they ought to see with their eyes if they are to realise what the evidence of the witnesses 
really means. Still, however,it is so far satisfactory that* notwithstanding the change of Govern¬ 
ment and the vicissitudes whiph this'poor Parliamentary Committee has undergone, it is the 
intentionof Parliament that under any and all circumstances ’ a Committeeahall be appointed. 
At the, same time this Committee infuturo ties the hands , of .the authorities, hero to s largo 
' extent and prevents ns from saying all we do really want. 
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“ Another resolution on which we must report softie progress was to the effect that the 
N. W. Province* and the Ptimjab ought also to have Legislative Councils of their own. We 
know that the Government has just given a Legislative Council to the N, W, Provinces, and we 
hope that this progress may extend further and satisfy ottr wishes os to other provinces also. 

“The fourth resolution had regard to the Service question. In this matter wa 
really seem to have made some distinct progress. The Public Service Commission 
is now sitting, and if one thing more than another can prove that the Government is sincere 
in its desire to do something for us, this appointment of such a Commission is. that 
thing. You perhaps remember the words which our noble Viceroy used at Poona. He said: 
‘However, I will say that from first to last 1 have been a strong advocate for the ap¬ 
pointment of a Committee or Commission of this sort, nncl that when succeeding Governments 
in England changed, I have on each occasion warmly impressed upon the Secretary of State 
the necessity of persevering in the nomination of a Commission. I am happy to think that 
in response to my earnest representations on the subject, Her Majesty’s present Ministers 
have determined to take action. I consequently do not really see what more during the short 
period I have beeu amongst you, the Government of India could have done for that most 
important and burning question which was perpetually agitatiug your mind, and was 
being put forward by the natives as an alleged injustice done to the educnted native classes 
of this country in not allowing them adequate employment iu the Public Service. I do not 
think you can point out to mo any other question which so occupied public attention or was 
nearer to the hearts of your people. Now the door to inquiry has been opened, and it only 
remains for you, by the force of logic of your representations and of the .evidence you may 
be able to submit, to make good your case ; if you succeed in doing so, all I can say is, 
that nobody will be better pleased than myself. In regard to. other matters, which have 
been equally prominent in your newspapers and your addresses, and which have been so 
constantly discussed by'your associations, I have also done my best to secure for you au 
ample investigation.' . ’ * • 

“ There we have his own words as to his intentions aftd the efforts he made to get this Com¬ 
mission. This should convince us of his good faith and sympathy with us. When I think of 
Lord Disfferiu, fio't ouly its our present Viceroy, but bearing in mind all we know of him in his 
past career, 1 should hesitate to believe that he could be a man devoid of the deepest sympathy 
with any people struggling to advance and improve their political condition. Some of you 
may remember one or two extracts which I gave in my Holborn Town Hall speech from Lord 
Dufferia’s letters to the Junes, and I caunot eonceivetbat a person of such warm sympathies 
could fail to sympathise with us. But I may say this much that, feeling as I naturally do some 
interest about the views and inteutions of our Viceroys and Governors, I have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of getting some information from friends on whom lean rely and who are in a position to 
know the truth ; and I am able to say in the words’of one of these friends that ‘ the Viceroy’s 
instincts are eminently liberal, and he regards with neither jealousy nor alarm the desire of 
the educated clashes to be allowed a larger share in the administration of tbeir own affairs. 
Indeed-he considers it 4 very creditable to them tfiat tbj^ should do so.’ As Viceroy he 
has to consider all sides of a question from*the ruler’s pc3f$ of view, and to act as he thinks 
safe and proper. l\ut we* may be sure that wp have his deep and very geuuiue sympathy, 
and we may fairly claim and expect much good at his hands. 

“ But yet further I would enquire whether the intentions of the Secretary of State for India 
and of the other home authorities are equally favourable to our claims. The resolution on its 
vefy face tells us wlmt the Intention of the Secretary of State is. It says: ‘In regard to its 
object the Commission would*, broadly speaking, be required to devise a scheme whioh may 
reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to the 
claims of natives of India to a higher and more exteusivflemploymeut in the Public Service.’ 

“ There we have the highest authority making a declaration that he desires to do full 
justice to the claims of the natives of India. Now our only reply is that we are thankful 
for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be able to Batisfy all, that what we ask is both 
reasonable and right. » 

“As another proof of die intentions of our British rulers, as far back m 53 years ago,, 
Men the natives of India did not themselves fully understand their rights, the statesmen 
of England of their own free will decided Mat the policy of England ought to be towards 
India. Long and important was the debate; tpe question was discussed from all points of 
view; the danger of giving political power to the people, the insufficiency of their capacity 
and other considerations were all fully weighed, and the conclusion was come to in unmis¬ 
takable and unambiguous terms, that the policy of British rule should be a policy of justice 
(cheers), the policy of tbe advancement of one-sixth of the human race. (Cheers.) India was to 
be regarded as a trust plaoed by God in their bands, and in the due discharge of that trust 
they resolved that they would follow the ' plain path of duty,' as Mr. Macaulay called it; on 
that occasion he said, virtually, tliat he woufd rnther see the people of India free qnd able 
to govern themselves, than that they should remain the bondsmen of Great Britain and the 
obsequious toadieeof British officials. ( Cheers.) This was the essence of the pofloy of 1833, and 
in the Act of .that year it was laid down: ‘.That uo native^of the said territories, nor any ’ 
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tatnrfil-boru subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only 6f his religion, place 
6f birth, descent, color or any of them be disabled from holding any place, office or employment 
trader the said Company.’ (Prolonged cheering.) 

“We do not, we could not, ash for more than this ; and all we have to press upon the 
Commission and (Government is that they should now honestly grant, ns in praotioe here what 
Great Britain freely conceded to ns 50years ago, when we ourselves were too little enlightened 
even to ask for It. ( Loud eheert.) 

“ We next passed through a time of trouble, and the British arms were triumphant, 
’Whentiwy had completely surmounted all tl\eit difficulties, and completely vanquished all 
their adversaries, tire English nation came forward, aulmated by the same mgft ana noble 
resolves as before, and gave ns that glorious proclamation which we should for ever prize and 
reverence as our Magna Charta—greater even than the Charter of 1833. I need not repeat 
that glorious proclamation now, sfor it is engraven on all your hearts ( loud clieert) ; but it 
constitutes such a grand and glorious charter of our liberties that 1 think every child 
as it begins to gather intelligence and to lisp its mother-tongue, ought to be made to commit 
it to memory {Cheere.) In that proclamation we have again a confirmation of the policy of 1833 
and something more. In 4 are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of all that we 
can desire hereafter. {Cheert.) We have only to go before the Government and the Commission 
now sitting and repeat it, and say that all we want is only what has already been granted to 
us in set terms by that proclamation, and that all we now ask for is that the great 
and generous concessions therein made to ns in words shall actually be made ours by 
deeds.' {Loud eheeri.) I will not, however, enter into further details, for it is a subject ou 
Which I should be led into speaking for hours, and even then I should fail to convey 
to you an adequate idea df all that is in my heart. I have said enough to show our 
rulers that our case is complete dnd has been made out by themselves v ( C’A«e^.) It is enough 
for xhe therefore to sthp at this point. 

“Another resolution is the improvement and enlargement, of the Legislative Councils, 
and the introduction into them of an elective element, bat that is one on v/liich my pre¬ 
decessor in the chair has so ably descanted that I do not think I should take up more 
of your time with it. I need only say that in this matter we hope to make a*'further 
advance, and shall try to plaoe before our rulers what we consider a possible scheme 
for the introduction of an elective element into tiie Legislative Councils. I need not say 
that if this representation is introduced, the greatest benefit will be coulerred upon the 
Government itself, because at present whatever Acts they pass that do not quite please 
ns, we, whether rightly or wrongly, grumble and grumble agriust the Government, and 1 
the Government only. It is true that we have some of our own people in the Councils. 
But we have.no right to demand any explanation, even from them; they > are not our 
representatives, and the Government cannot relievo themselves from auy dissatisfaction we 
may feel against any law we don’t like. If our own representatives make a mistake nnd 
got a law passed which we, do not want, the Government at any rate will escape the 
greater portion of the cohsequent'te'oopiilarity.’ They will say—here, are your owir* repre¬ 
sentatives ; we believed that they represented your wishes, and we passed the law. On the 
other band with all the intelligence, all the superior knowledge of the English officials, let 
them come as angels from benveri, it is impossible for them to enter into the feelings of the: 
people, and feel as they feel, and enter into their minds, [Cheers.) It is not any disparagement 
.of them, bnt in the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. If you have therefore your repre¬ 
sentatives to represent your feelings, you will then have an opportunity of getting some¬ 
thing which is congenial and satisfactory to yourselves ; and'what will be satisfactory to you. 
must also be satisfactory to and good for the Government itself • (Chem.) 

“This brings me also to the poiuKof representation in Parliament. All the most funda¬ 
mental questions on which hinge the entire form and character of the administration here 
are derided by Parliament. No matter what it is, Legislative Councils, the Services,—notliiug 
can be reformed until Parliament moves and enacts modifications of the existing Acts. Not 
one single genuine Iudian voice is there iu Parliament to teil gt least what the native view 
is on any question. This was most forcibly urged upou me.by English gentlemen who 
are in Parliament themselves; they said they always felt it to be a great defeot iu Parliament, 
that it did not oootain one single genuine representative of the people of India. 

' “ One of the questions which will be placed before this Congress and will be disoassed 
by them, is tbe deep sympathy which this Congress feels'for the poverty of the people. It is 
often understood and thought that when we struggle for admission into the Services it 
is simply to gratify the aspiratious of the few educated. But if "you examine this question 
thoroughly, you will find that this matter of the Public Services will go far to settle the problem 
oftbe poverty of the Indian people. One thing I congratulate myself upon. I don’t trouble you 
With any testimony about the poverty of Iudia. You have the testimony of Sir Evelyn Baring 
given only a couple of years «go, who told us in plain terms that the people of Iudia were ex¬ 
tremely poor, ang also of the preseut Finance Minister who repeats those words. But amongst, 
the several onuses which are at the bottom of our sufferings, this one, and that the most 
important cause;Is beginning to be* realized by our rulers, aud that is a step of the. most.. 
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hopeful aud promising kind. In the discussion about the currency, the Secretary of State 
for India, in a letter to the Treasury of the 26th January 1686, makes certain remarks which 
show that our rulers now begin to understand and to try to grapple with the problem ; and are 
not, ostrich-like, shutting their eyes to it I was laughed at when I first mooted the question of 
the poverty of India, and assigned as one of its causes the employment of an expensive foreign 
agency. But now the highest authority emphasizes this view. The Secretary of State, in the 
letter just referred to, said: ‘The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources 
of the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of the people and their 
strong aversion to change, which is more specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but 
likewise from the character of the Government, which is in the hands of foreigners, who hold 
all the principal administrative offices, and form so large a part of the Army. The impatience 
of new taxation whioh would have to be borne, wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule 
imposed ou the country Rnd virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country, would constitute a political danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, 
is not at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or concern in, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but which those responsible for that Government have long regarded as of 
the most serious order/ 

“ We may be sure that the public conscience of England will ask why the natives of 
India, after a hundred years of British rule, are so poor ; and ns John Bull, in a cartoon in 
Punch is represented as doing, will wonder that ludia is a beggar when lie thought she 
had a mint of money. 

“ Unfortunately this idea of India’s wealth is utterly delusive, and if a proper 
system of representation in the Councils be couoeded, our representatives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils aud to our rulers those causes which are operating to 
undermine o*ir wealth aud prosperity, aud guide tl»e Government to the proper 
j-emedies for the grdhtest of all evils—the poverty of the masses. All the henefils we 
.have derive!! from British rule,'all the noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing 
if after all the*c<fnntry is totoutinue sinking deeper a«d deeper into the abyss of destitution. 
At one time I was denounced as a Pessimist, but now that we have it on the authority of 
our ruljrs themselves tlmt we are very poor, it lias become the right, as well as the duty, of 
this Congress to set forth its convictions, both as to this widespread destitution and 
the primary steps needful for its alleviation. Nothing is more dear to the heart of England— 
and I speak from actual knowledge—than India’s welfare ; and if we only speak out loud 
enough, aud persistently euongb, to reach that busy heart, wo shall not speak in vain. (Prolonged 
cheering.) Tl 4 e.r 0 will be ^ sevejal other questions brought before the Congress at their 
Committee mootings during the uext threo days, and I am sure from the names of the 
delegates, as far as I am informed, that they will prosecute their deliberations witli all 
possible moderation. I am sure that they will fully appreciate the heuefits of tho rule under 
which they live, while the fact that our rulers aVe willing to,do whatever we can show them 
to he necessary for our welfare, should be enough to encourage all in the work. I do not 
knowjhat I need now detain fqn with any further rftmarksj You have now some idea of what 
progress hns been madfc in respect of the matters wlii^IPwere discussed last year. I hope 
we may congratulate ourielves next year th?it we have made further progress in attaining 
the objects alike of*the past year’s resolutions and those-we may this year pass. I for o*ne 
am hopeful that, if we are only true to ourselves, if we only *do justice to ourselves and the 
noble education which has been givetf to usf by our rulers aud speak freely, with the freedom 
of speech which has been granted to us, we may fairly expect our Government to listen to us 
and to grant us our reasonable demands. (Loud cheers.) 

“ I will conclude this short? addresH by repealing my sincere thanks to all of you for 
having placed me in this honourable position aud hy again returning thanks to our Bengal 
brethren on behalf of all the delegates whom thcj^*have so cordially welcomed here.” 

On the President resuming his seat, amidst the most energetic and prolonged cheering, 
Baboo Joy Kissen Mookeiukk (Bengal, No. 230) again rose and said: “It is lam sure 
with great pleasure that we have all listeued to the impressive inaugural address of our 
President. If our proceeding! are conducted with tlmt moderation and dignity which have 
characterised his eloquent address, I have no doubt that we shall disarm all adverse criticism. 
Some of the schemes for administrative reform^ sketched out hy the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai 
might appear almost too ninbitijus, hut we must hear in mind tlmt to a subject people, 
on whom lms been conferred the inestimable ftoon of a Free Press, there aro few privileges, 
that a governing nation can grant, which can be fairly characterized as too ambitious "for 
us to crave. ^ 

“The India of to-day i% very different from the India of 1835. And yet the boon of 
a Free Press was conceded in that distant past more than half a century ago, when our 
rulers were comparatively new to the country, when the very loyalty of the people was 
problematical, when the Government had hut just recovered from the effects of the 
Mahratta war, when hostilities with the Afghans seemed inevitable, and when several of tho 
Native Chiefs were anything but friendly to the British Crown. The Cdurt of Directors 
expressed a strong apprehension tllat the concession ot this privilege would imperil the ' 
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very existence of their Government, but Sir Charles Metcalfe was firm, and the wisdom of 
the English people allowed him to render his short term of office as Governor-General 
memorable in the. annals of Indian Administration by the emancipation of tlie Press 
From a people who showed snob liberality and magnanimity at a time of dancer and unrest, 
we can hardly ask too much, in the way of administrative reforms, in these days of profound 
peace, when India is daily becoming more and more an integral part of Great Britain, and 
her people more and more devoted to the principles (though they may object to some of the 
methods) of British ruje. Standing as I do, one of tite few remaining links between the 
Old India of the past and the New India of to-day, I can scarcely hope to see or enjoy the 
fruit of those labours on which this Congress .and the nation it represents is entering; but I am 
glad to have lived to see this new departure, and if an old man’s sympathy and good wishes 
can aid or encourage you in the noble work you are undertaking, I can eay from the bottom 
ofmy heart that that sympathy and those good wishes are already yours. Be wise, be 
moderate and above all be persevering, and the success thatyou'will then deserve will 
.assuredly be yonrs.” (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

A very large number* of telegrams and other communications from all parts of the 
Empire (excluding Bunnah), conveying congratulations to, or expressing sympathy with, the 
Congress were laid on the table, and one telegram from Hyderabad, which ran as follows, was 
read by the President:— 

“ The MahomedanB of Upperf and Southern India fully sympathise with the objects 
of the Congress, and wish it Godspeed. They deeply regret their Calcutta brethren keeping 
-off, and trust they will still join." (Loud eheere.) 

The crowd and the heat had been very trying, and the President announced that next 
day the Congress wonld sit in <Committee in the rooms of the British Indian Association. 

The Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohuh Tagore, K.C.8 I. (.Bengal, 'No. 228) then 
rose and proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which was seconded and earned with' 
prolonged cheering. r r . « 

After this gentlemen rose simultaneously in all parts of the Hall, allotted to the delegates, 
and proposed ,f three cheers for the Queen-Empress and God bless her,’’ which elicited such 
a prolonged storm of cheers, renewed and renewed over and over again, that only' some of 
the delegates were aware that cheers were also, just at the close, given for His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

The Congress then adjourned till the next day. 

-- - » _vi_ 

* A selection of those will be found in Appendix IV. 
t A mistake, si it appeared for Deccan, 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Tuesday, 28th Deoember, 1887, 

AT THE ROOMS OF THE BRITISH INDIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

T HE delegates having assembled, the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji ( Bombay , No. 48), the 
Presideut, said: “ Brother delegates, let me first thnok you ouce more for having 
assigned to me this post of honor. We now meet here ‘ io* Committee/ as I might say, to 
go on with our business, which we must transact in a proper manner, and not expect long 
speeches. I hope that every speaker will limit his speech to a duration of five minutes, but 
in no oase should this exceed ton. In that way only can we hope to get through all the busi¬ 
ness on the list which has been prepared. We are here, as you t are aware, delegates from 
different parts of the country—Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras; so we can congratulate ourselves on the progress which has now been made, and 
I hope and pray it may be the beginning of the political union of the whole nation in order 
to the advance of the whole nation. I shall set an example of brevity myself by being 
satisfied with the one minute for which I have detained you, and begin the business 
at once.” 

Mr. It. Savani {Bombay,. No. 54) then rose an/ said: "I have great pleasure 
.in moving the first tesolution, viz., “ that this Congress of Delegates from all parts of India 
, do humbly’off'er its dutiful and leyal congratulations to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen-Empresrf on the approaching completion of ,the first half century of her memorable, 
benefioeut and glorious reigu, and heartily wish her many, many more and happy, years 
of rulg over .the great British Empire.” ( Resolution I of the Summary, page 41.) I can 
assure you that no task could be more congenial, no honor more acceptable, than that of 
being allowed to move this resolution. The worth, the virtues of the great Sovereign, who 
rules over us, are too well kuowu to, aud too gratefully realized by, all of you to need much 
talking about, and I shall therefore confine myself to a very few remarks. Gentlemen, all 
the subjects qjf Her Majesty the Qneeu-Empress are well aware of the very noble and 
excellent qualities.which aclorn Her Majesty. (Loud chews.) Her solicitude for all her subjects, 
including her Indian subjects, is so well understood that her sacred name is revered through¬ 
out the co*untry. (Cheers.) I shall therefore noiy make only a few suggestions as to how, on 
the coming auspicious occasion of Her Majesty V year of Jubilee, the country might practi¬ 
cally give prtwf of the love and reverence that they bea*r her. I would suggest that one 
and the same day be fixed for* celebrating the Jubilee of'«t!iq Queen-Empress all over the 
country, and* that afrono aud the sain* timfe there shqjikzDe illuminations all over the coun¬ 
try and that subscription^ should be limited*to some ^tnall sum, say Rs. 10, or even less, so 
that all but the vefy poorest of Her Majesty’s subjects may be able t,o testify, by a contribution 
to the fund, the earnest aud deep feelings of loyalty and love which animate one and all of 
us. (Cheers.) But* I see that I am trllvollTtfg somewhat from the scope of the resolution which 
1 ^rose to move, and which, all unnecessary as I feel this to be, I now commend to your most 
hearty acceptance.” (Prolonged^ cheering.) * 

Lala MuRLiDHtte (Punjab, So. 107), in seconding the motion, said : "A great many 
Anglo-Indians oharge the natives of Ibdia with bejpg seditious and mutinous, ’and I admit 
that, in one sense, we are all that. But how are we that ? We are seditious and mntinous against 
false imputations. But I go further and confess myself guilty of a more terrible thing. I admit 
that I am a murderer of the blackest dye. But perhaps you are startled. But you should 
not be, for after all I am f>uly a murderer of the Queen’s English. (Cheers and laughter.) 
There is, I believe, no truw-boru Indian who is a more disloyal subject of Her Majesty than 
myself; and yet, even I, that most disloyal of all men, that worse than disloyal, that murderer 
as I have confessed, even. I am loyal to our,blessed Empress to the backbone. (Loud clmrs.) 
She has given us peace and ordea, she has tat^lit us in her colleges, she has given us ail a 
common language, she has enabled me to come to Calcutta now, to go to Bombay last 

J ear, and she has done all these things for a man guilty of the horrible crime of murdering 
er noble language. The* think of what good nature she must be—a Queen who reigns over 
half the globe, whose subjects are of a hundred different races, creeds and colour; this 
Queen, this noble-hearted woman, this kindly lady who shields now her elder sister in 
her dotage, poor old India, who in olden time gave birth to heroes like Rama, Krishna aud 
the like, but who now is unable to retfr auy but pudy children like ourselves, aud so bus 
sought the protection of her younger sister, England. She haB given us innumerable 
blessings, and we are grateful to her, and let us show our gratitude by shouts of congratula¬ 
tions that will resound even to <he precincts of her fa»-off palace, aud sink even deeper 1 
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tlie foundations of a reverence for her reign into the hearts of the whole of India. ( Loud, 
cheers.) How ie this Jubilee to be celebrated in India? I am not for fouuding magnificent 
buildings or anything of that sort: nothing should be done for the higher classes, but rather 
gome tangible good work should be done for those.who really need it. I am not an advocate 
for building palatial houses. I recommend that something should be done for the. poor 
man, who lives on the soil, of ItKjha, so that even the poor roan in his hut may long joyfully 
remember the Jubilee of Her Gracious Majesty’s reign. (Cheera.) If the money which is collect¬ 
ed—and yon all know that in India every event is, now-a-days, an occasion for collecting 
money (laughter) —if, I say, the money collected is thrown away in illuminations and fireworks 
at a few centres, or devoted (I will not Bay wasted, though I have my own ideas on this subject) 
to grand building* or Institutes or the like, the people, the masses, will know little and feel 
nothing about the matter: the few who see the fireworks will consider the affair a treat for & 
single night, and to the country it will all be nothing. But if they see that some tangible 
good is done for them, which reaches the masses, then they will feel that the Queen Mother has 
been kind to them, and they will pray for the permanence of her reign. However, this is 
perhaps beyond what need now be said, and I will close by again heartily seconding the 
resolution.” 

Mb. G. Subramania Iyrr (Madraa, No. 5 ) said : “ Most heartily and with the greatest 
pleasure do I rise to support the proposition which has been made and seconded, but having 
said so much, the subject is one on which all of us here, the entire country, is so completely 
of one mind (cheera), that I do not thiuk I should be justified in detaining tbis meeting with 
any further remarks. v (Cheera.) 

Rajah Rampal Singh (Gudh, No. 178), Talukdar of Partabgarh, said: “As regards 
the loyal and grateful feelings towards Her Majesty, witli which the whole country is anima¬ 
ted, there can he no doubt; and as to the necessity of testifying in some practical and un¬ 
mistakable manner, now, on the occasion of her Jubilee, to the depth and sincerity of that 
loyalty and love, there can be no two opinions ( hear, hear) ; but as to the manner in which 
this should be done, and as to how the funds collected for tbis purpose should be, and can be 
best, utilized, I am not sure that 1 altogether concur in what has failed from ptevioua speakers. 
I am disposed to think that something worthy of the occasion should be dono. I do not 
know whnt is meant by doing something for each poor man. Is anything of the kind really 
practicable with any subscriptions (mere drops in the ocean) that we can possibly Lope to 
collect? I venture rather to suggest—” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by * 

Mb. Mano Mohan Ghosh ( Bengal, No, 270), who said : “ The object of the firct resolution 
is simply to offer our congratulations to the Queen, and it is surely not necessary now to go 
into details as to how the Jubilee is to be celebrated. That must be left for future considera¬ 
tion,” ( Cheers and cries of "■yes," “yes," “ put the resolution.") 

This President accordingly, in response to the loudly expressed wishes of the Congress, 
formally put the resolution, which was carried, by acclamation ; thrde cheers for the Queen- 
Empress being called for and given with great emphasis. 

« 1 

Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Watcha (Bombay, No. 51) said: " I have been asked to move 
the following resolution :— 

“ That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and views with grave apprehen¬ 
sion, the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the population of India, and (although 
aware that the Government is not overlooking this matter and is contemplating certain 

f alliatives) desires to record its fixed conviction that the introduction of Representative 
netitutions will prove one of the most important practical steps towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the people. ( Resolution II of the Summary, page 41.”) , 

" Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The question of the poverty of the people of India 
is now so well understood, so thoroughly realized, that it hardly requires any words, 
especially from me, to elucidate or substantiate it. It is onr President alone who could really 
have done justice to this great subject, to the exposition of which he has devoted half a life¬ 
time, and in regard to which I am but, as it were a pupil, of his. ( Cheers.) However, since 
the task has been assigned to me I will endeavour, within the limited space of time allotted 
to me, to touch on some few of the causes of this lamentable poverty. The root of the evil 
lies in the condition of the ryots. The peasantry in all parts of the. country are very poor and 
♦hey have grown markedly poorer since 1848. (Bear, hear.) There have been now and then 
periods of prosperity, as for instance, the prosperity of Bombay during the American war, 
when cotton became very dear, nud the peasantry benefited by this rise in price. But, as a 
general rule, the condition of, the peasantry, whefner in the Deccan, in Madras, or in other 
places, has deteriorated steadily since 1848, so much so that it is now generally admitted that 
something like 40 millions of people (nnd many authorities say more) arc going with only one 
®eal a day, and sometimes do not, even get that. To take, first; that part of the country with 
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which I Am personally best acquainted, we may note that the commission which sat te investi¬ 
gate the causes of the Deccan riots established the fact that, in consequence of the scarcity 
of the rainfall in the Deccan, and the high fixed rate at which the assessment was pitched, 
the condition of the peasantry in tlie.Deccau had been steadily going from bad to worse. 
J admit that, siuoe the Commission made its report, very laudable attempts have been made 
by tbe Bombay Government to remedy this state of affairs, but the most, sanguine will not 
pretend that the lowest classes in the Deccan are at this day other titan poor, and very ppor. 
Again, from the information given in the Report of the Famine Commission, and the evidence 
of the Collector of Cuddapab and others, it would appear that the condition of the Madras 
peasantry is hardly better than that or their fellows in the Deccan. The Upper Provinces 
of India are outside my experience, but we all know, from tbe very admirable analysis that 
has been published, the whole history of the population there, and taking one division only as 
a type, the way in -which Jhnnsi, a country as large as som# of the smaller European king¬ 
doms, has lieen ground into the dust by injudicious revenue arrangements, was very ably 
set forth by. Mr. Robert Knight in the London Statesman, in papers reproduced largely in 
Judin, and doubtless familiar to you all. I am not in a position to speak much about the 
Bengal peasantry, but there are many here who are well acquainted with their condition, 
and will, doubtless, speak to it, but we may safely say this much that it is not materially 
better than that of their brethren elsewhere. Thus on all sides and in all provinces we 
seem to be mot with the sad fact of the impoverished condition of the masses, and the one 
question is how to improve this condition. Of course there are exceptionally favoured tracts, 
but, broadly speaking, and taking the Empire as a whole, the produce of the land is scarcely 
sufficient to enable those who till it, and they constitute the bulk of the population, to meet 
the assessment, whether that be assessed by Government or'some intermediate landholders, 
and eke out tho barost.oxistonce, leaving no margin for carrying out any agricultural im- 
provements*or developments, all of which require.an outlay of capital. It is said that the 
Yyots t,homse\va6 ai’e partly to blame ; that they' are ignorant and improvident and spend 
whatever littleunoney they chance, in good seasons, to'acquire in marriage ceremonies and 
tamashas. Tliis^may be true to some slight extent, but, as a cause of the widespread 
dostitutSon that exists, this want of thrift is insignificant ns compared with the real cause, 
vis., tho extremely small share of the produce of their labours left to the actual tillers of the 
soil, either by Government or by superior holders under tbe existing Government revenue 
systems. 

“ The mainstay of Indian finance, however, is the land revenue. No material reduc¬ 
tion in this can ,be contemplated. Landholders too have vested rights which cannot be 
confiscated, or their existing rents materially cut down. Tho only alternative lies iu increas¬ 
ing the produce of the soil, and this is only .possible by the expenditure everywhere of 
capital on the land, in minute fractions doubtless in each case, but in large masses in the aggre¬ 
gate. But how is this possible when year by year the bulk of the profits of tbe entire 
population are drained away irstho tribute to Great Britainaexporied to fructify there, and 
swell 'still further the unparalleled wealth of those distant isles, never iu any shape to return 
hero to bless the country from whose soil it Was wruTig, or the people, tho sweat of whose 
brows it represen ft? ? (Loud cheers.) Here is ’the very, essence of the question ; this tribtfte 
must be reduced ; if we bad it, we would not grudge Great Britain her profits on the con¬ 
nection between us* to which we owe Jo inttOli. But we have it not—tbe masses here, to nearly 
double the number of the entire population of Great Britain, are starving, or nearly, so for 
want of that capital wliicll we have not, and she must not thus, for ever, go on despoiling 
Us, year by year, of that stn'all tfnpital which our toiling millions succeed iu creating during 
the twelve months of dbaseless labour. 

t . # • , 

"One of the very first aud most important remedy* is to minimise the foreign*agency, 

now employed in the administration aud defence of the country, so that the money 
gpeut unavoidably for these purposes shall remain in it to grow and multiply and bless the 
laud, and not as*now, to a very large extent, be drafted away to England. Unless and 
until .this question of foreign agency is solved, tho question of the poverty of our masses 

•will not be Bolved either. ‘But the worst points of the case are that the Government knows 

these facts, and that yet, yet from year to year, that tribute is allowed to grow. As to 
knowing how the case stands, only in 1881, wheu tlffe House of Commons was discussing the 
question of the incidence of the Cost of the Ijgyptiuu war, Lord Ripon and Sir E. Baring 
aud others remoustrnted against saddling India with even a single pie of that expenditure 
on aocouut of the poverty of India, and tiie utter inability of the people to bear further 
fiscal burthens. Again, the average annual income per head of the population was 
stated by the Government • of India at Rs. 27 per head. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, as 
we know, put it lower at ouly Rs. 20 per head, but eveu taking the figures of the Financial 
Department, it will be seen that the Government itself is fully aware of the extreme poverty 
of the people. Some four shillings & montii to live upon—think of that! And there are 
millions who spend far more than this, aud therefore probably tens of millions who do not 
get even these miserable four shillings a month. Then, as to increase of the tribute, it is 
one endless growth. As to military home charges the}'hate, grown and grown by liftle and ’ 
little until, last year, the addition of* 11,000 European troops to our army made them grow 
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'farther by a big jump. Tim civil expenditure which ia diverted' to England is 
something like 11 millions, of which 7 millions, I believe, go towards payment of pensions 
and the like. It has been calculated by Sir Richard Temple that the permanent loss to 
Iudia in the shape of pensions, salaries, private remittances, merchants’ profits and Iosb 
"by exchange, amounts to something like 30 millions a year, and whatever may be the 
difference between the cost of tilling and the value of the produce of the soil, no country 
cart prosper as long as such an enormous annual drain on that difference, which ought to be 
accumulating as the capital of the country, is going on. This is whnt gives such enormous 
importance to the question of foreign agency. But, of course, immensely important as it is, 
this reduction of foreign agency is not the only reform in the administration necessary if 
the people are to be lifted out of the slough of poverty, into which they are sinking, and 
placed once more upon the figm ground of comfort and prosperity. But neither this 
reduction of foreign agency nor, indeed, any of those other needful reforms, do we see the 
smallest hopes of getting carried ont, until we succeed in attaining a position whence onr 
protests and appeals must be respectfully listened to, and either fairly met, or practically 
yielded to, and it is in this sense that our resolution sets forth onr “ fixed conviction that 
the introduction of representative institutions will prove one of the most important practical 
steps towards the amelioration of the condition of the people.” ( Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

If we have representative institutions, if we have elected, or partly elected, assemblies in 
every province, nnd also constituting an integral part of the Government of India—assem¬ 
blies in which the representatives of the people can secure the notice of their rulers to their 
views on all those questions most intimately affecting the interests of their province and the 
country as a whole, and whore such views must be respectfully listened to and thoroughly 
canvassed and discussed—then w» do not doubt that, within a decade or so, we* shall be able 
to ensure the adoption of those essential reforms on which a renewed lease of the prosperity 
of the country in a greiit measure depend. (Loud cheers.) W here representative institutions are 
onco established there the Government,'oven though a Government of foreigners, can be drawn 
into tho right track ; but so long as a purely autocratic system prevails, and the autocrats are 
foreigners, the case seems hopeless. (Cheers.) - K 

No doubt, even without full blown representative institutions, every step which admits 
natives to a larger share in the administration of the country, will tend to improve 
the position of affairs, and in this way, if we obtain even that tentative form of those 
institutions at which we are now aiming, we may fairly hope for a beginning of renewed 
prosperity. I will only add this more: foreigners are apt to'uuueriate the extreme poverty of 
the country because there are a few rich, even though there are many poor ; and it is very 
easy for them, coming in contact only with the well-to-do, to imagine that India is prosperous. 
But when they really take the trouble of going iuto the question they learn better. 
Quite recently, Mr. Samuel Smkh, a member of Parliament, came out here and personally 
inquired somewhat into the condition of the country, and he, little as he saw, saw enough to 
be convinced that the country wiis indeed very poor, and be had-the courage to bring the 
subject before Parliament. May wo hav<o many such men who will come and see for them¬ 
selves, and having seen, dare to tell the people of England the truth, said the whole truth, 
about our poor pauperized India.” (Prolonged cheering) 

' » 

• Thb Hon. S. Subramania Iyer ( Madras , No. 2) said : “ Mr. President and Gentlemen, — 
It is my pleasant duty to second the proposition which lias just'been moved, and to my 
mind it seems to be very fitting that Mr. Watoha should propose, aud I should second, 
this resolution, for we come respectively from opposite sides of India. .Certainly the poverty 
of India, if it can be demonstrated 1 at all, to my mind seems to be capable of demonstration 
iu respect of the Madras Presidency. 'At one time it was the boast of administrators in my 
part of the country that it was administered tinder the ryotwari system and not the 
zemindari system. I believe the history of the ryotwari administration has led to the 
conclusion that it is better to have a system of zemindari administration, with all its faultB, 
than the ryotwari system. It may be that the zemindffre, as is believed by some, 
do, in some cases, screw out every farthing thnt they can from their tenants; but 
the zemindars, as we have seen, can be reached by a Tenauoy Act, whereas in the Pre¬ 
sidency of Madras it is impossible to Control" by any Tenancy Aot the extortions of the 
revenue authorities. ( Loud cheers.) I should likfr to see a Government servant, on our side of 
India, who is prepared to admit that the right of enhancement ought to he defined and 
limited by legislative enactment as against the Government. (Cheers.) Then, with reference to 
the ryotwari districts in the Madras Presidency-, there is thfli to be said s i constantly 
talk to my friends and ask their opinion as to the qnestibn of poverty. Our worthy 
Chairman has proved it, as far as possible, to an unbiassed public, and the Government 
itself has admitted, that the country is.poor. But,, there are some, nevertheless, who affirm that 
the country is growing richer, and the other day I asked hug of them why they thought so: be 
referred to the enormous exports of rice, jute, oil-seeds and an infinite variety of other raw 
produce. As far as Madras is concerned We do not profit, by exports and the high rate of ex¬ 
change ; we have no cotton and no’jute to export; at all events, therefore, so far as the thirty 
millions of people and more of the Madras Presidency are concerned* the question of poverty 
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•is exactly where oar President left it, and the Government, as a fact, have admitted it. It 
is, therefore, fitting that I should rise to support this proposition, and assert that my part of 
the country is certainly entitled to be described as a poor country. Now, how is this poverty 
to be got rid of. I do not say directly and immediately by representative institutions, but 
if there is one system more than another under which we are more likely to be able to improve 
the administration of the country and to devise and ensure the adoption of measures to get rid 
of poverty, it is under a system of representation. Onr worthy President 1ms demonstrated, 
long ago, the poverty of the land, and has done his best to keep this matter before the public in 
and out of India, and we, the representatives here of all India, endorse his views, but at present 
with no apparent results; and what we are now aiming at is to obtain, for this voice of India, a 
legal status. ( Loud cheering .) Very often it is said that we ask for things for which we aro not 
fit, but that seems to me to be altogether begging the question. It is not any particular kind of 
representation for which we ask ; we do not claim representative institutions in the fully 
developed form now enjoyed in England. AU that we want is the recognition of the principle 
of representation. ( Cheers .) To that extent, therefore, it seems to me that there is hardly any 
question, nnless it be said that we are not fit to receive representation in any form whatever. 
This very assembly completely proves that we ore ( loud cheers), siiltee no one would, 1 presume, 
pretend that, when the required privilege was granted to us by the State, we should deteriorate 
and prove less competent to discuss public affairs wisely than we now are. It oannot be said 
that the people are not sufficiently advanced to receive the boon of representation in some form 
or other; for that would be inconsistent with what has already been given to us in the existing 
local councils, in which there is, at any rate, a pretence of representing the Indian com¬ 
munity by two or tbred Indian members. Unless it can be sni^l tlmt that was a mistake, it 
seems difficult to contend that we are not also anti tied,to representation in some form or 
other in the larger matter of administrative Government. With these observations I hare 
much pleasure in supporting tho proposition/’ {Cheers.) 

• * ' . *. • i 

Pandit Prannath ( Oudh, Ho. 172) said : “ I rise to support this resolution; although 
what was required to b»snid in support of it has already been well and ably stated by those 
gentlemen from Bombay and Madras who have preceded me, still I at least can add my 
testimony, from a widely distant part of the country, that our people are now extremely poor, 
and that they aro much poorer now than they were a quarter of a century only ago. There 
are many other gentlemen here from Oudh, which lias been called the Garden of India, and 
whore no famine has ever hoen kyown, and yet you will not find one of them who doubts that 
the masses of Otidji are cruelly poor, are pressed hy poverty, and feel every day nnd hoar 
the burthen of that poverty. ( Loud and prolonged cheering.) There can be no question, it seems 
to me, as tef the poverty of India. It lias been felsbv all who have really worked amongst us ; 
it has been admitted by the most intelligent'of those why have governed the State; and if 
there is any doubt at all it is simply with respect to the causes of that poverty and not with 
regard to the poverty itself. *,If the Government!, local'and supreme, included some sub¬ 
stantial representative element—if they w’ere fhus in £ position to have any real knowledge of 
the actual state of nft’airs ajnongst us~perhap% the country would not be so poor it actually js. 

I do not mean that*tlie mere fact of our having‘representatives in‘the councils would work 
any direct miracle, but that the pressure that these would then be in a position to put up on 
Government, would iucline it to meuu its ‘ways and adopt those reforms which can alone 
arrest the impoverishment pf the land. (Cheers.) Those representative institutions which have 
done so much for England and for every country where they have been fairly tried, cannot 
fail to do equal good to India also. , It is only reasonable to suppose that the educated natives 
of India know the ins-and-outs of tlwir own country better than foreigners, who visit it only 
for a short time, nnd that they aro alike more competent .than these to suggest, more'anxious 
to discover, and more capable of applying the remedies demanded for that poverty, which has, 
in fact, been already admitted by the Government, which is patent to every one of us hero 
and to every Indian capable of observation, and which, as matters now stand, bids fair, in 
the course of one or two generations more, utterly and hopelessly and absolutely to destroy 
the country,” ( Prolonged cheering.) 

Row Sahib S. V. Shbboboycjdo Pantulu fMadras, No. 18) said: “I am a ryot 
amongst other things, and hold seteral acres of land in the Madras Presidency, and I tell you 
from my experience of many years* that the people’s poverty, in our part, is due, to a great 
extent, to high assessments. It has become a settled practice to increase the assessment at 
every periodical revision, aad 1 believe that, so far as ryotwary tracts are concerned, the true 
remedy lies in a permanent settlement, and this is the thing we want, and this is what nil our 
representatives, if we ever get these, will recommend and straggle for if the poverty of the 
ryots of Southern India is to be remedied^; perinaaent,»ettlemeats ought to be concluded 
throughout that portion of the oountry.” (Cheers.) » « 

Munshi SADHO Lall (Benares, No. 146) said, speaking in Urdu: “I strongly 
support this resolution. (Cheers.) I say that the ‘most important practical step 
towards iinproviug the circumstances*of this country and preventing the increasing poverty 
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of the tftasSes'ismo'st assuredly the introduction of representative institutions amongst 
ns, and -1 agree with thorn who think that the only way that these institutions 
can he introduced, at the present time, is by enlarging the counoils and allowing these to 
corisist largely of members selected or chosen by ourselves. _ (Cheers.) I know that this 
growing poverty depends upon many causes, but the most important of these have a 
common source, and that is, wlmt the papers call, loss of touch between the Government and 
the‘people. I am not one of those who rnu down the Government. I am sure the 
Government does its best (hear, hear) ; but Its best, even -though better in many ways than 
the best of all preceding Governments, is yet not good enough for the age in which we 
live (cheers) ; and this is only because the Government, being composed of Europeans, is 
unable thoroughly to understand the circumstances of India, and never knows or can know 
what really wants doing, and above all how best to do what has to be done. (Cheers.) We, 
who do know, are not taken in‘to council—not because the Government does not wish to 
do right—not because it desires to oppress ns, but because it is not nt present the practice 
to associate us in the administration. Of course that practice had its origin in times when 
jve were quite children, quite incapable of Boriously helping the Government. But now 
we are growing up. (Loud cheers.) There are a great many of us—tens of thousands— 
both those who have had an English education, and those who like myself can speak 
English only imperfectly—who understand and take an interest in public matters, and who 
can and would help in such matters, and therefore now while thanking Government for all 
they have done for us, and confessing all their good intentions towards us, we yet want 
that old unsuitable practice to he changed (cheers) ; and I say that until it is changed, ami 
Until we Hiudnstanis are joined in the management of affairs, it will "be impossible to bring 
about those changes on which depend the improvement of the condition of the poople. 
(Loud cheering.) As matters stand the wants, the grievances, the sufferings of the people, 
do not really become thoroughly known to, or. appreciated by, the Government; and whilst 
this remains the case, how can legislate he conducted appropriately fo our requirements, 
and, if it bo inappropriate, is it not worse than no legislation at all? (Hear, hiar.) That tho 
poverty of the masses is increasing every day cannot be disputed by any man past middle 
lige, who lias for only 20 years, even, been watching such matters (cheers)-, and certiimly one 
cause of this increasing poverty is the maimer in which the production of most of tho 
manufactured necessaries of life, clothing, tools, implements, &c., &c., has been diverted from 
the bands of our countrymen into those of foreign manufacturers. I do think that, with a 
considerable body of our people in tho several councils, means would be fouud to rovivo 
our ancient and establish new industries, so that as time went’on nIPour requirements in this 
line should be supplied to us by our own artiznns, and the enormous profit of this gigantic 
work reaped by our own people. (Loud, cheers.) 1 am aware that this is a difficult matter, 
and it is therefore that 1 pick it out, and say that, granting that this is the most difficult 
pf ail the causes of our growing poverty to grapple with, even this would be able to be 
more or less successfully dealt wiHi if only we were so placed r.s to be able to guide lightly 
and wisely the action of Government. As matters now' stand, if the prevailing impoverish¬ 
ment is to be allowed to grow on, as it Has been growing during the last quarter of a century, 
tile Government revenue will, nt ,uo distrfht period, despite income ttixes and all other 
possible imvel and obnoxious forms of taxation, begin to decline, and nothing but National 
Bankruptcy will lie before us. (Prolonged cheering.)' ' 

“Therefore the time 1ms now fully como, when those who really understand and feel |he 
condition of affairs should have a powerful voice in managing them, aud this is the first and 
only practical step that £ can see towards ameliorating thjit srd condition." (Loud cheers.) 

t 4 

Baooo Kbshub Chunker Acburjek Chowdhry (Bengal, No. 394a) said: “Tho 
Committee have already heard from delegates from different parts of the country that the 
people of India are poor, and that may truly be taken as an undoubted fact. You have heard, 
however, a great deal of the curse of poverty in Bombay, Madras, Oudh and the N. W. 
Provinces, bat you lmve not heard anything about Bengal, if you enquire into oar seerets 
you will discover that Bengal is as much a poor province as any other part of the country. 
To tnke one special case : look at the condition of the weavers whose occupation has been 
ruiued by competition from without. -1 know, from my own experience, that weavers have 
became Boishtobs, a people who were originally indigenous to Bengal. Everywhere and in 
every place you will see that Englishmen are depriving us of our bread, and appropriating 
all the loaves aud fishes, aud if you do not make au united effort the only result will be time 
we shall be driven out from every occupation and every branch of'industry (cries of No! No!) 
and our people left to Btarve.'’(C/ieere and laughter). 

Lala Hctkk Chans (Punjgb^ No. 96 j said : “ We have not come here to air our 
eloquence but simply to express our heart-felt feelings, to make our wants known, aud to 
set forth alike our sufferings and the remedies for these. The resolution has been ably 
moved aud seconded, and gentlemen from Madras aud Bqwbay, Oudh, the N. TV. Provinces aud 
Bengal, have commented .upon,.it; but os I am a Puujabee it is necessary for me also to 
support the resolution aud to show that for us in the • Punjab also it is necessary. The 
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•poor are not able to .■o*|M , eiw their own wants, ami if questions are decided by hearing 
.only one side .of the ^question,. they! cannot be rightly decided; therefore it is necessary 
that representative institutions should be adopted in all parts of the country. Various 
causes have been mentioned for the great poverty of our people. It has been said that the 
frtisans bare bdeu driven away, and our .indigenous industries ruined, hut this is not so \ 
much tlie fault of the English as our own fault. (Hear , hear.) We should try to compete 
.with England by establishing such institutions ns would support our own artisans; and by 
purchasing things from them. Tire object aimed at by the' resolution is, no doubt, of 
primary importance, but it .must be supported on its true grounds, and certain things which 
have been said, as for instance, in regard to the weavers of Bengal, Irardly bear upon the 
resolution. I think it is possible or ns to establish institutions for the improvement of art, 
and to take measures to support the artisans of the country quite independently of anv 
representation. One question connected with the poverty of India, on winch representation 
Juts a distinct bearing, is the question of Exchange. That question has not been touched 
•upon by any of the Associations, either in Bengal or the Punjab ; but it is a question of 
■no little importance. We aro the subjects of the British Government, and con- 
stitute an integral part of the British Empire;' why should there be two carretr- 
■eies ? Why should there not he one and the same set of stnndnrd ooins for the 
•whole Empire, and thus the existing loss on Exchange be avoided ? I know I shall be told 
-that all existing engagements of the Government nre in terms of rupees, and that the change t 
advocate would involve great difficulties. All changes involve difficulties—this one ns far ns 
I can see no greater difficulties than any other. Here is one step that could be taken at once 
•if we had representatives and they urged the question properly—ponding that very distant 
■time which tlie proposer seemed to tljink of when by the reduction of foreign agency, nnd 
•consequently of expenditure in England, loss by Exchange would become of less consequence. 
No doubt seme formal representative government is required on all grounds. In every 
Case before a pQurt of Justice both sides arp heard, and each lias the opportunity of proving 
to the Judge the justice of his own cause. Here it is a Court of injustice. Government 
has it all its own way, and wo have no one to plead for us, and controvert the arbitrary 
■claims of the (3-overnment. They surround themselves with people who just repeat their 
opinions, and so nothing can he done for tlie good of the country and its people, who suffer ih 
every way, just because they are never heard before the Court.” (Cheers.) 

Row Bahadur A. Saba path t Mudauar (Madras, No. 23) said : “ I will not occupy yoifr 
time.beyond vvllat {be necessities of the case require. The previous speakers have scarcely 
even touched upon one of the chief causes of the poverty of the country, vis., the want 
of commercial enterprise in the community. As I, myself, am engaged in commerce, naturally 
•I take' miieh interest in this subject, and I shall tnke some other opportunity of giving a 
•lecture on -the subject; but as I shall not, have the pleasure of meeting ail the gentlemen who 
are now present on that ocoasvon, I will just say a*few wdTdsjiow ubout the matter: We 
all attribute life poverty of India to the misin'anagement of our rulers, and, no doubt, it is 
to a considerable exteutdije to that cause, InTt much hTamealso attaches to ourselves. ( Cheers.) 
We nltow the English to beat us iti compelitiofi in everything which we use, from a tootly- 
pick to a steamer; every branch of trade is, through onr waut.of energy, monopolized by 
•Europeans. (Head, hear.) This Cot^resS * lias devoted its attention to purely political 
questions, and of these the most important is undoubtedly that of representative government, 
null I am oertuinly entirely in favor of this great reform ; hut even when wo have that re* 

E reaentative government, tlfe pdbple will have to realize that the chief causes which have 
rought about the great poverty of "India are not all political. No doubt, with representative 
government, we mny have the means of Impressing upon the Government the propriety of 
■encouraging the trade and industry of the country in many ways, ns, for instance, by purchas¬ 
ing in the country all articles necessary for the use of the troops, and all other public depart¬ 
ments. But we liayp to do something ourselves. (Loud cheers.) Our late beloved Viceroy, Lord 
Ripop, ordered the purchase of ^ouutrv-uiado in preference to European goods ; and yet, on 
'account of the greater energy; of the Europeans, many articles can be obtained more cheaply 
and of better quality from Europe than they can be at present produced here. Even if we 
bad the complete control of everything in sur own hands, we could not desire Indian 
manufactures to be purchased by the State ,ijt a higher price than, is demanded for equally 
good English articles of the same kind : that would not bp just to thy interests of our nation. 

It is, therefore, necessary, and desirable that, in addition to all political reforms, we should 
devote our best attention «to the improvement of the industries of the country. It is true 
that this has nothing directly, to do with the immediate Objects of this Congress, but I thin); 
it ought to be clearly understood that too much must not be expected from representative 
'institutions, and that tUe,improvement of our national industries and the development of opr 
commerce and trade by oar own exertions tire amongst the greatest necessities of India of 
the present day.” (Pi olongsd cheering.) . 

. •■ . . ''I.!.- . ■• ■ ■ ■ ' : ■ ■ ■ ' ’( 

Rajah Rampal Sujgh (Ondh, No. 1.78) said : “ I-bnlywisli to say that we should 
not forget tlie question of, the usurer) If,the Government would protect tlie - people- from 
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tbe nsftrsr tlwf 'wooW help the people ia despite of themselves. There AretrtilKofisof 
ignorant people who «a>6 living truly from hand-to-mouth, and these should be protected 
from the .oppression of the usurer/’ 

Pandit Jwaianath Sakha (Calcutta, No. 251) said: “ The proposition before the meeting 
asserts that this Congress views with grave oppression the increasing poverty of Indio. 
The. w»ut8 of the people are not large, and therefore their poverty can scarcely be owing to a 
deficiency an .the production of die necessities of life. The proposition also asserts that 
we not only i view tin poverty of the masees of the people with grave apprehension, but 
we also sympathise with them, and as this poverty is increasing we view it with grave 
apprehension. Happily it is the case that we find deep sympathy with the>sufferings of 
the 'people, and sympathy looks for the removal of the causes of this poverty, and this 
resolution affirms that tbe introduction of representative institutione is one of the measures 
for removing this evil. I admit that poverty is a relative term, and relative poverty we 
cannot ever remove from the land ; but what we want to remove is tbe want of the 
necessaries of life, and tiiat waut makes the people discontented. If people succeed in any¬ 
thing they congratulate themselves in their success ; but if the thing is done for them 
by other people, they have not the same satisfaction as if they do it for themselves. Re¬ 
presentative institutions will give due scope for the exercise of oar own energies, and what¬ 
ever we achieve by their means will satisfy us. It is not the wish to have vepressur 
tutive institutions merely to obtain power, but to put ns in the way of doing good for our¬ 
selves and to foster habits of thinking and acting for ourselves. I humbly suggest that all of 
us should habituate ourselves to the habit of really thiuking out questions for ourselves, for 
that of itself will enable us to remove many evils, no„t only the evil of poverty, but tbe 
causes of disease, and so on. We should look at the question aU round ; we should see 
whether it is any undue increase in ,,the population -which prevents -their being 
supplied with food, or the scantiness of tiie„produotiou dun to imperfect agriculture or 
the neglect of industrial arts that makes us poor. We most look iuto ail causes ; we must 
realize the fact not of a single cause but of a great many causes. We qhquld constantly 
endeavour to find, out ail the causes. Let us compare aud generalize, let us see wlmt are 
the differences between one Presidency and another, one district and another, one class and 
nuother, and so on, and then ouly shall we be able to teulize alt the many causes which tend 
to keep India so poor. No foreigners can make this detailed investigation, and I heartily 
support the resolution now before the Congress, because representative institutions will give 
the greatest conceivable stimulus to au exhaustive and s&eutifiu treatment* of this great 
problem —the growing poverty of tbe masses.” ( Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Satyanath Borah (Assam, No. .431), who was indistinctly heard, was under¬ 
stood to say that tiie condition of Assam was generally unknown to the pubiio of India, but 
there was no doubt that it was thp very poorest province in all-Jndia. 

' f < ' *’ 

The President then rose and said: “Nowdhat delegates from all the different provinces 
of India have spoken, unless any one lms-nny objection to offer to the>- resolution, we must 
try to expedite the business of jjhe Congress. I iiave not the slightest wish to prevent any 
one from speaking, but we must consider whether thv.re is any practical utility in going on 
speaking on the same subject in the same tone indefinitely. I believe that one or more 
gentlemen from every province have already spoken—gentleVneu from Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, Oudh, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab imcj Assam—aud I should like to 
know whether, in the opinion of the meeting, it is desirable to continue the discussion, 
because, tlus far, there appears to have been no difference of opinion so far as the resolution 
before us goes. But I believe that, despite this apparent unanimity, some of the gentlemen 
from Bengal contemplated proposing some amendment aud, if so, I think the time has come 
for this to he brought forward.” 

Mu. Sdrendra Nath Banebjee (Bengal, No. 239) skid: “On behalf of the Bengal 
delegates I wish to offer a few remarks. 

“ Tiiere was a preliminary meeting, of Bengal delegates yesterday at the Ripen College, 
under the presidency of Baboo Sanibhu Chnndpr Mooketjew, at which the draft resolutions 
were fully considered and certain alterations suggested, aud on behalf of that large 
body of representatives I desire now to propose an amendment. The Bengal delegates 
propose to substitute for the last three lines of the resolution, m it now stands (after the 
words “ fixed conviction that ”), the following : ‘ tbe wider employment of natives of India, 
the encouragement of indigenous trade and manufactures ore among the circumstances which, 
along with the introduction of representative institutions, would palliute the poverty of the 
masses. 

“ They do not, in the slightest degree, depreciate the value of representative institutions; 
they know that representative institutions will be unspeakable blessing, and they also 
allow- that the -passing of this resolution is a fitting introduction to the resolutions whicii 
follow. At tire same time it seems to tiietn that the poverty of tl»e masses would not he 



•remedied simply by the idtreduetion of representative institutions tifad that being » 0 , it 
Becomes necessary to refer, at least incidentally, to those other important reforms .which 
might equally tend to remove the poverty of the masses. Therefore ou behalf of the 
Bengal delegates I move this amendment.” ( Chesrs.) 

Baboo Kalichaean Banbbjeb (Bengal, No. 274). seoouded the amendment 

Baboo Ambioa Ob a raw Majsomdar ( FurraeJpur , N o. 816) said : “I rise to-join 
tny feeble voice with the earnest and solemn utterances which are still ringing 
within the waits of this great lmil. The prominence given to the subject, under 
discussion, by this Congress, is of itself an unmistakable proof of both, its importance 
and urgency at the present moment. Indeed tlie problem of the increasing poverty of 
the people has become a matter of so deep a concern *to the intellectual portion of the 
various communities in the conn try and such a harassing trouble to the whole nation, that 
a practical solution of it admits of neither delay nor shuffling. In spite of all the intellectual 
advancements of its people with its dying energies and mouldering industries, the land 
of once fabulous wealth, the gorgeous Ind, is but hastening on to decay.. Not a year 
passes without some cry of famine or distress in some quarters. You, who live amidst 
the grandeur and foreign opulence of the provincial capital cities, cannot adequately 
comprehend the abject poverty aud wretcliedness of the unhappy people inhabiting tie 
rural tracts of this vast Empire. (Land cheers.) Not a few of these places are desolate, 
and many are being covered with deiise jungles, with a mixed population of wild beasts 
and still wilder beggdrs and vagabonds. Those who exultinoly see nothing but submission 
and security ip.this state of things .have not the foresight to perceive the great danger 
{hat underlies this great evil. It lias a deep political ‘significance which it will require 
a true statesmanship to discover. .The evil is portentous, and its signs nod demonstrations 
ominous. The 'universal discontent of thp masses has its real origin in tiieir growing 
want* and increasing poverty, and if this strong down-current is not promptly tided up 
I know not in. what disastrous consequences it tuny terminate. {Loud cheers.) As to the 
palliative suggested in tlie resolution, I am humbly of opinion that it may hereafter act as 
a strong invigorative; but the immediate remedy for the evil lies in Borne other phial. 
Tlie connection between the poverty of the people on the one hand and representative 
institutions on the other seems to me to be somewhnt remote ; and I hope this Congress 
will not, in ita eagerness to emphasise the third resolution of the Congress of 1885, mar 
the effect ana’potency of’the second resolution of the Congress of 1886. I would, therefore, 
humbly entreat you gentlemen of the Congress to accept the amendments of the Bengal 
delegates, he far as the remedial portion of tlje resolution is concerned, and incorporate 
therein the two clauses regarding technical eduention and encouragement of native industries, 
which have been so clearly explained to you by one of their leaders. Iu other respects 
the proposition of Mr. Edulji Watcha has my fullest supptyt.” (Loud cheers.) 

' ' . * , • 

Row Sahib M. B. Namjoshi {Poona, No. 69) sirid : “ Before rising to suggest an amend¬ 
ment I thought ft necessary to consult thy President of this Congress. From what 
has fallen from gentlemen, representing different provinces, I gather that the supposed 
remedies for the p&verty of ludia an? several, whereas only ou’e single remedy is set forth 
in the resolution. Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee lias now suggested two other remedies. 
When consulting the Presifleut on this matter, 1 was told that I ought to have considered 
the matter earlier, and like opr Bengal friends have given due notice of an amendment; 
but with due deference I would sub'mit that I ouly got these resolutions, as it were, at tlie 
eleventh hour. The Bengal delegates had previous opportunities of considering the resolu¬ 
tions, but some, at any rate, of us from Bombay nave bad none. I would suggest that 
it would be better if all the resolutions were read, and if some time were now given to those 
of us who have nq,t yet had sufficient time for this to consider the queations involved in 
all their aspects and prepare yich amendments us any of us may wish to propose. Anyhow 
as regards this particular resolution the amendments which I have to propose are : First, 
that the word “ increasing ” in tlie resolution be omitted ; and second, that the introdnetion 
.of a permanent settlement yiroughout the ryytwariysettled provinces be included as oue 

of the most important steps towards the alleviation of the poverty of the masses." 

# 

MtrttBHi Sadeo Lall (North- Western Provinces, No. 146) seconded this latter amendment. 

Me. Sokabji F. Patell ( Bombay, No. 50) said : "I think the subject of -the introduc¬ 
tion of a permanent settlement is far too vast aud complicated a question to introduce' thus 
at the tail of a resolution. (Loud cherts.) It is one which should be discussed by itself, if 
discussed at all. It is a matter wltioii has bean discussed fsr the Inst fifty years, and in regard 
to which the greatest diversity .of opinion prevails. By lumping up a number oS different 
matters in one resolution, many of Us Will ns prevented from voting for the resolution ; 
therefore I would suggest that the question of the permanent settlement slionld be left alone, , 
and that we confine ourselves to the ' one practical' step* About which we are all agreed.” 
(Cheers and cries of yes, yes.) * * 
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fktoob GtmC Pams Sot (Bthctr, No. 19ft) said l' As I hndisrstahd the SeoOnd re*q- 
lutkm it does not profess to give tax Exhaustive list of all the causes which lend to the poverty 
«f the' people. - It does .not even enumerate a single cause of that poverty, neither does -it 
go into all the remedies or profess to do so. It merely states that the introduction of *epxt~ 
sentative institutions will prove one of the most important steps towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the people. Now does any one deny this? No. Baboo Surendra: Nath 
Bauerjee, on behalf of a large number of my Bengal friends, desires to add to this reform 
'two others which he and they think will also be efficacious in the same direction/ Brit if 1 
have understood thd real meaning of the resolution, it does not mean to say tiiat the larger 
employment of natives, the encouragement of trade, or I may add the reduction of military 
expenditure and the revision of existing revenue systems are not one and all important 
reforms which will greatly tend to improve the condition of people j but it signifies that 
vve have little ehauoe of securing these, or any other, reforms until we can bring the lever 
of representative institutions to bear on tire bureaucracy that now holdB everything in its 
hands. (Enthusiastic and prolonged cheering.) That being so, I do not see any need for 
this amendment. Everybody knows that many causes contribute to the poverty of India; 
but that is not the substantive resolution before the meeting. For our view is that, until 
we get representation, it is hopeless to deal effectively with auy of those causes. ( Loud cheers.) 
As to Mr. Nninjoshi’s amendments, I personally object to omit the word increasing, but 
that is for the Congress to decide. His other amendment I have practically already disposed 
of; therefore I oppose all the amendments.” (Cheers.) • 

Pakdit Jwalanath Sarma (Calcutta, No. 251) said: " It has been suggested that this 
single fact of the poverty ‘of the people has a plurality of causes, and this is undoubtedly 
the case, but we are still only on 1 the threshold of our work and need, not trouble ourselves 
nt present with an exhaustive cataloging of these cause?. • It is better that wo should first 
try and seoure representative institutions; then we shall be iu a position and .have strength 
enough to deal with all these complicdted questions. If we are only able to secure the first, 
it will be oue real and, as I think, the most important step. Then we shall have a certain 
combined strength, and shall not, as now, have to Bpeak uulisteued to. (Near, heat'.) It is 
better to (leal with one poiut at a time." (Yes, yes.) 

Mb. Homs ( Punjab , No. 112) said:" We find hero gentlemen who come from Bombay 
and Madras, who have never had any practical experience of a permanent settlement, 
strongly insisting, on it as a remedy for the poverty of the masses. But we, hero, have Imd 
it in full play for nearly one hundred years, and I aiu sure there is no province iu India 
where the masses are poorer thau iu Bengal." 

* 

Mr. Sitarakanta Ciiattei.jisk (Meerut, No. 155) said: “ I will speak only one word 
upon what has been. said. The rysolutioju for consideration nj this moment deals with the 
question of the poverty of tho people. The delegates from Meerut do not understand that the 
Congress is dealing with nil the causes of, or remedies for, this poverty. The resolution before 
the meeting paly suggests oue of the great Remedies for that poverty. There are a hundred 
other measures of course which will tend to removo it; but we are dealing at present 
simply with the question of representative goweriwnent, not with the question of the 
permanent settlement, or anything else. A permanent settlement may be a good thing, 
but what we are now instating upon is that representative government ought to be coneeded 
to us, and we say that, if representative government be conceded, it will be a most im¬ 
portant step towards improving the condition of the people. We don't «say that that is the only 
idling required, but we <lo know that, if we get that, it will not he long before we get those 
other reforms that are needful. (Loud Aieers.) I think we ought not to mix up othor questions 
with this oue in onr resolution; they will only tend to weaken its force aud the cause 
which we are supporting." 

Mr. R. M. Sayani ( Bombay , No. 54) said : “ I rise lo a point of order, and with 
due deference to my friends and the judgment of the President, I desire to point out 
that most of these amendments are not amendments at all. Tho resolution points out oue 
of the most important remedies for re'Moviu'jjy the poverty of the people. If yun sqy 
there are other remedies that is not an amendment. We don't dispute that there «»•« 
other remedies, but your statement of this fact is no amendment to our proposition that 
this particular measure is one important remedy. I ask you, Sir, as President, to rule that 
these are not amendments.’' 

i . 

Rao Sahib. S. A. Saminada Iyer (Tanjore, No. 41) said : "The resolution contains 
these words: ‘ The Government is not overlooking the matter, and is contemplating certain 
palliatives.' These words include tho Public Service. Commission which is iasisted on, in 
order to ouoble the Government to ; iuirodiioe more of the native element, into the services, 
and the question of techuicai education also is , under the consideration of Government; 
therefore, I think, this resolutioR, iswidoeaotigh teeinbraoe. all forms of remedies,for Urn 
removal of the poverty of the people.” „ , . 
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Baboo Mati IAl Ghqse {Bengal, No. 335) said: K ,I must give an unqualified denial 
to,the statement made by my friend, Me. Hume, tbatt the peasantry of lower Bengal, at 
any rate, is in as.impoverished condition.as in any other province of the Empire." 

The President said: “ I think the discussion shows that, in mixing up other matters 
with this resolution, we are really doing injustice to the particular subject which is mentioned 
in this resolution. The question of a permanent settlement, for instance, is so important a matter 
that it requires separate consideration. I would ask the Congress to consider whether 
it is not proper to go on with this resolution ns indieating one of the most important 
remedies for the poverty of the people, and if other remedies he considered sufficiently im¬ 
portant to require prominent notice at this time, to consider whether other distinct resolutions 
should not be proposed in regard to these. If, in dealing with one resolution, we 
endeavour to embrace in it all the various questions, which have been raised by 
the different speakers who have discussed it, we shall be involved in complete chaos, and 
there will be absolutely no end to the matter. With regard to my friend Mr. Sayaui’s sugges¬ 
tion I have consulted some of the gentlemen around who are competent to advise me, and they 
doubt whether the additions proposed to be made by Mr. Banerjee can be included in the 
category of amendments. They are questions whicli ought to be dfscusseil by themselves and 
are really not amendments; and 1 am also advised that the second of the so-called amend¬ 
ments made by Mr. Natnjoshi should not be admitted as an amendment. I am willing to 
take the opinion of the meeting upon the question of order; or if I am allowed to rule 
(cries of yes, you are,) then I say that we are not competent to regard these us amend¬ 
ments., 

• 

Baboo Sbwendra Nath Banerjee ( Bengal, No. 239) .asked whether his amendment 
was in order. 

* • - % 

The PKEStDftNT said hq^tould not admit.it as an gmendmont. 

Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee said that if it was not considered to be an amendment, 
he would ask it to be taken as a substantivo proposition substituted fora part of the resolution. 
{Cheers.) 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghore {Bengal, No. 270) said : “ It seems to me that the object of the 
resolutiou is mg to enumerate either the different causes of the poverty of India or the 
several necessary remedies for this, but the object is simply to point out that the introduction 
of representative institutions will he one of the most important remedies. {Loud cheers.) That 
being so, if \he amendments or amplifications, or jvhatever they are called, were relevant 
to the main purport of the resolution, I should’have voted for them; but they are not 
relevant, and I,would therefore ask Baboo Surendra Natfi Bauerjee to consider whether 

he ought to press the point.” », • 1 . 

/ » » • 

Baboo Kalicharan IJanerjek {Bengal,’No. 273fsaid : “ Some of ns may be of opinion 
that if onlv one of the remedies for ameliorating* the condition of the people be mentioned, this 
one stated in the resolution is not the one remedy’which shoi»ld f be specified. When, there¬ 
fore, the Bengal delegates snggestod^he Idea of certain remedies, it was out of deference to 
the resolution "as it stood. ^Wo did not want to take it upon ourselves to expunge the 
remedy therein specified, vis., representative institutions, but we suggested, as additions, 
certain other remedies tliht (o jus appeared the true ones. But if the ruling be 
that these particular Remedies cannot be considered by way of amendment, and if the 
resolution must contain only one of the remedies, thgp* it may be that we W(Atl<4 prefer 
these other remedies to the remedy now embodied in the resolution.” 

The President then put the question whether Mr. Namjoshi’s proposal as to the 
permanent settlement should beoconsidered its an amendment, and by counting of hands it 
was ascertained that an immense majority were against it. 

The President also *put the question • whafctoer Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee’s 
proposition should be considered ad an umeudiqeut, aud ascertained that a very large majority 
were against it also. * 

Mr. Namjoshi ( PoonafNo. 69) then formally moved that the word “ increasing ” be 
omitted from the resolution. • 

Mr. Sorabjee F. Patell (Bombay, No, 50} seconded the amendment, which was, how¬ 
ever, negatived by an overwhelming majority. , 

The original motiott was then put to the vote and carried by a very large majority. 

, * > 

The President then called on Bai Kunja Lull to move* the next resolution. ., 
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*Rai K-mwa likUi iBAHtruat#, Bahadur (Oaicidte, JVo.184), «rW ? : *T%nve never in 
Any life beena'speaker, and us brevity'» the soul ef wit I Aall ; be as brief as possible. The 
resolution which has been entrusted to me to move for your acceptance runs thus :— 

“ That this Ooogressdo, emphatically, reaffirm the third resolution of the Congress 
of 1885, and distinctly declare its belief tlmt the reform and expansion of the Council of 
the Governor-General for making Laws and of the Provincial Legislative Councils, there¬ 
in 11 suggested, have now become essential alike in the interests,of India and England.” 
(Resolution 111 of the Summary,page 41.) 

As some of those present may have forgotten exactly how the third resolution, which 
the Congress passed last year, runs, I shall read it: 

"That this Congress considers the reform nnd expansion of the Supreme and exist¬ 
ing Local Legislative Councils,* by the admission of a considerable proportion of elected 
members (and the creation of similar Councils for the N. W. Provinces nnd Oudb, and 
also for the Punjab), essential; and holds that all Budgets should be referred to these Councils 
for consideration, their members being moreover empowered to interpellate the Executive 
in regard to all branches of the administration; and that a Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests that 
may be recorded by majorities of such Councils against the exercise by the Executive oF 
the power, wkioh would be vested in it, of overruling the decision of such majorities.” 

” The object of the resolution before you now is to affirm the resolution passed last 
year : that is the object with which the promoters of this meeting have put this on record, 
and the question is whether it will meet with your approval. 1 therefore move this resolution.” 

Row Sahib P. Runoiah Naido (Madras, No. 1), said : “ It is with great pleasufe 
that I second this resolution that we should re-assert, here, wha| t we, set forth last year at 
Bombay. (Cheers.) At Bombay the fakts and arguments in favotft of that proposition were ably 
and eloquently plaoed before the delegates there assembled, and aftpr the fullest discussion 
'the Congress, unanimously and enthusiastically, adopted that resolution. But nve have 
got both friends and enemies in our country, and our enemies averred that the resolutions 
passed at Bombay were the resolutions of a few intelligent English-educated native gentle- 
msu and were not the opinions of the native public, nud were, therefore, not worthy of 
consideration by the Government or by anybody else. But now, having ascertained the views 
of the entire native community in every part of India, we Can re-assert the 'proposition with 
additional force, and can challenge our opponents to deny that the whole population of India 
agrees with us iu this resolution ( loud cheers) ; and we must re-assert it now, and it may be 
many times moro before we achieve our end., Even in a country like Great Britain, which 
is said to be the home of liberty and where the voice of the people is talked of as the voice 
of the Deity, no important reform iq ever carried out in a single day or secured without a 
persistent struggle. When Wilberforce moved for t;Ue abolition of slavery, be did not succeed 
in a day, but he succeeded only after many years,of constant agitation. (Cheers.) And Cobden, 
the apostle of free trade, when he and the strong party of radicals’, who- worked with him, 
made up their minds that the Corn Laws ought to be repealed, even in his own free 
country and with a Parliament of his own race, to aiveal to, he was not«at once successful ; 
lie, and those who worked with him, had to hold thousands of meetings and distribute millions 
of pamphlets and leaflets and canvass unceasingly for support, for years, throughout 
'the country. And even coming to the present day we have a number of instances of this sort. 
There is, for instance, the question of the legalization 1 of'marriage, with a deceased wife’s 
sister. When it was Erst brought before Parliament there was a large majority against if, 
but although the proposition was Ibst for the time, its advocates did not give it up, but 
brought it forward again and again, the majority decreasing year by year, until it was carri¬ 
ed in the House of Commons and only defeated in the Lords; and in course of time, I think, 
it will pass the Lords, even, and the movement will be successful. Therefore, I think, we 
should now re-assert the-views we asserted at the Congresk at Bombay, and be prepared 
to re-assert and re-assert, and insist and enlarge on it, uutil our rulers accept if and act 
on it. (Loud cheers.) 

‘‘It is our duty, by dint of perseverance, to overcome all opposition, to struggle 
and labour unceasingly till we win the day, although not we, but our children, should he 
those who reap the fruits of that victory.” (Prolonged cheering.) 

.. « 

Mb. G HAN ASH AM Nilkanth (Bombay, No. 63): I support the proposition. As previouk 
speakers have explained, it was most fnlly discussed at Bombay^ and has subsequently 
been plaoed before, and adopted by, ail the Associations throughout the odnntry, while 
literallyhundreds of public meetings in every portion of the Empire have declared it to 
represent oarreoUy the views of the' entire nation t( loud cheers) ; and .there can consequently 
be no hesitation, this day, in emphatically re-affirmingtkat now famous Resolution III of 
1385. : fc .‘ . 
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Row Sahib 6. Narataka Swahi Chbttt (Nellore, No. 19) «aid : “The voice of 
India Lae already declared that this resolution must be re-affirmed and re-affirmed until its 
substance becomes the law of the land. There is no backward step here now possible 
for any of' us. (Loud cheers.) All tbe Associations, I may say the entire population, from one 
end of India to tbe other, hare been consulted on the Bubjeot, and all our countrymen, high 
and low, have declared that these are their wishes, this the goal at which they aim. 
(Cheers.) This resolution has been accepted throughout India, and not one single Indian 
voice in the entire Empire has been raised against it I think, therefore, that there need not 
be any long discussion upon the subject. It is simply formally re-affirming in words a 
resolution that the entire country has already engraved upon its heart. (Loud cheers.) 

Pondit Thaktjb Prosad (Agra, No. 137) spoke in Urdu, and said : “ Certainly 
there can be no hesitation in affirming the reflation last year passed at 
Bombay. 8ioce then there is not a corner in the country where folks have not talked over 
that resolution and said it was good. Every man who knows anything, whether he be an 
English speaker, or, like myself, knows only Indian languages, knows at least this : that if 
the country is to prosper, we, its children, who understand its ways and wants, must be 
allowed a share, aud a good share, in the management of its public affairs. (Cheers.) And it 
is only by some system of representation that we can hope to secure, and that only gradually, 
this power in the State. But we must do more than re-affirm this resolution. We must bring 
the whole power of the country to support and join with us in insisting on the concession 
of our demand. In my part of the country barely half the inhabitants yet understand tin's 
matter. Every man of any education, of any marked intelligence, is agreed upon this 
matter, but then half the people have neither education nor intelligence. We must teach 
them, we musJ»prepare and publish‘and distribute, in vast* numbers, small simple tracts in 
village language, that even the lowest and most iguorant can understand, explaining what 
it is tliat we are trying to get, amf why we are so'trying, and how this matter will, in the 
long run, affect ‘tlieir iates-its as much as *ours, ami why, therefore, they ought to join 
with us and help us. It wil.1 uot be until we put the entire weight of the country into the 
scale that we* shall ouftveigli the opposition which confronts all attempts at elevating 
our political position. Let us not merely join, as I do, most heartily in re-affirming this 
resolution, but let us each, in bis own fashion, work with all our power at getting it carried 
into effect, and then perhaps in time something will come of it.” ( Loud cheers.) 

Rajah Ra^tpai. Singq ( Oitdh, No. 178) said : “ As I come from a Province which has 
already affirmed tins proposition at uumerous public meetings, aud as I am the Chairman 
of a Board ip which the elective system has boen adopted and has proved a great success, far 
greater than even I could have expected, I *most heartily support this resolution.” 
(Cheers.) ‘ • 

Lala Kaipya Lal (PunjUb, No. 104) said : “ I come Iron the Puiy’ab ; there from sheer 
necessity we affirm this resolution inasmuch as, jiinoe the time of Lord Lawrence, who 
invited Rajah Sahib Dyal, to sit in the Legislative Council, we have never had the favour 
of even one member being appointed from our o\\a country. The members who have been 
since appointed ha ye been the ChiefjCotiimissioner, and the* Financial Commissioner of the 
Province—not one member chosen out "of the people, much less elected by themselves. 
Wj), therefore, thank our, colleagues and brethren of other Provinces for pressing this 
resolution, which is even more vitally important to us than to any other Province. Else¬ 
where (now even in the N. *W. troy incea) there is a show of representation, since there are 
councils, and Indian gentlemen, no matter how littlg qualified effectively to represent 
tlieir Provinces, still Indian gentlemen, sitting on those Councils ; but, as for ns, *vo have 
no council, no pretence even of representation.” 

Baboo KakOHXJL ( Fyzabad, No. 180) said: “ The system of election of Municipal 
Commissioners is working very well in Fyzabad. Only one-fourth of the Commissioners are 
nominated by the Governmei/t, of the Municipality of which I am the Chairman, aud if 
those gentlemen who are nominated had not been nominated, they would certainly have been 
elected ; and we have an Honorary Secretary,* selected by ourselves, who does the work 
very well and controls the expenditure of two lakhs of rupees annually. It is a petty 
matter yon will say, but the perfect Tnanner in which the system now actnally works, on 
a small scale, should encourage the Government to try it on that larger scale, which the 
entire country desires, and the resolution we are about to affirm contemplates. It may 
be true that, where tbe system has not been introduced, nearly half the population know 
nothing of the repreaentative system ; but in Fyzabad, where it is in foree, everybody 
nndorstands.it and everybody approves it.” .(Loud cheers^ 

• 

Tbm Prbsidbkt rose and said : “ I mould particularly ask speakers to stick to the re¬ 
solution under discussion; if we are to wander off into, analogies and illustrations, the , 
discussion will he indefinitely prolonged.' I am much incliudd to say that, if any gentle- 
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man has anything to say against the resolution, he should say it; but that otherwise it 
is scarcely necessary to speak further in its favour.” 

Malik Bhugwau Dasb ( Deh.ro. Iamail Khan , No. 110) spoke in Urdu (with 
an eloquence to which the translation scarcely does justice), and said: ** Though 
our President does not want ns to go on speaking always to the same tune, and 
though, being what l am, I shall not be able to give any better or stronger reasons for 
re*affirmiug the resolntion than have been given by the abler and tnore eloquent speakers 
who have addressed you ; still having come sixteen hundred miles to tell you what we think 
in our part of the country, I should be unworthy of the trust reposed in me did I not 
say, at, least, a few words on this most important subject. Gentlemen, let me say before l 
proceed further, that I come from the western frontier of the British domiuion, from a land 
whore men handle the sword *more readily than the pen, where none of ns are scholars, 
none of us orators, and therefore whose representatives need every indulgence in coming 
before an assembly like this. Well, I have managed to piok up a little-education, and though 
I do not venture to speak in English, I oan read and understand it, and I do read it, and the 
papers a good deal; and by reading the Civil and Military Gazette and the Pioneer I have 
learned that the persons who desire a change in the present form of the administration and 
want representative institutions and a larger share in the Government of the country, 
nre only the Bengali Bahoos, nnd that the public in India generally do not care for, and do 
not understand, such things. Now, gentlemen, I should he very proud of being a Bengali 
Baboo (the most highly educated class in India), hut do 1 look like a Bengali Baboo ? (The 
speaker was a stalwart frontier man, wearing the frontier di-ess.) (Loud cheers and cries of 

no, no I) Let me tell the editors of those Anglo-Indian papers that it is not only the 
Bengali Bahoos who desire these things, hut the more intelligent persons iif every class and 
caste of people in every part of the country in which I have been. Even in our Dera IsmaH 
Khan there are plenty who know all nbout these matters, and in other districts of the Punjab 
a still greater number. Backward Wfe may be, but it is absurd To suppose that we Punjabis, 
even we frontier peoplo, are altogether ignorant of such matters or fail to sympathize in the 
work which this Congress is endeavouring to get done. Wliat, gentlemen, would they make 
out that God, the Almighty Father, has not endowed ns with human reason, but has left 
us incapable of knowing what is good for ns and what, is had, of feeling how unjust to us 
ave many things in existing arrangements, of realizing that the first thing necessary, if 
that injustice is to be done away with, is that we should have a strong voice in the manage¬ 
ment of our country’s, of our own, affairs? During the laetv few years the Punjab has been 
making progress in education. There may not, he the huge number of educated men that 
you have here, hut there arc yet a good number, nnd these hnve learnt how things stand and 
have explained them in their own way to all ,their brethren. There are tens of thousands 

of, what you may call, ignorant men, who yet know very well what the great defect in the 
Government’s administration of affairs is. You must not overlook the fact that our people 
in the Punjab have a natural intelligence that, quite independent of .education, makes, them 
capable nnd, therefore, desirous of administering .public affairs. Tn my own little town of 
Dera Ismail Khan, I oan give many instances of this. Take Nawah .Mohamed Faujdar, 
whom you must have heard of as British representative at Cahul, an almost illiterate man, 
of ft not very high position, who simply by force of'character and natural intelligence so 
distinguished himself in political administration as to be made a Nawah, C.S.I., &c. Or 
Jfawab Gliolam Hossoin Khan, a K.C.S.I., I .believe, who similarly won distinction ^ns 
a diplomatist; or again Nawah Afa Mahomed Khan, who was «the British representative 
at Cahul for many years, who induced the Amir Shore Ali to attend the Amballa 
Durbar (af wonderful achievement to'those who understand how affairs really stood then 
in Cabal), but who was utterly ofqVosed to the late war in Cahul and prophesied 
accurately its results—twenty orores spent and spent for nothing. There is not a 
district, not a town, that does not contain many such or better men ; and do you 
suppose that any of them are greatly pleased with a form of administration which denies, 
to ninety-nine out of every hundred of them, any career; or that any of them fail to see 
that representative institutions, and a much larger employment of Indians in the higher 
offices of State, would he important steps towards the opening they want ? (Loud cheers.) 

I will not detain .you longer, I will oitiy repeat that this Congress and the objects it aims 
at have the sympathy of every thinking man in -India, he lie educated or unedneated ; and 
though the newspapers may misunderstand the subject, Fthink the Government knows better, 
and as, despite mistakes that it makes, the Government is a generous Government, I hope, 
and think too, that coming to realize how universal is the feeling, it will yield to our desire, 
aud concede, if not at once, yet piece by piece, all we ask for. If I speak plainly it Is not that 
I am opposed to British rule—for from it; that rule has no more earnest supporter than myself. 
But good as it is, there nre many things yet that should be improved, and; amongst them 
the mutters dealt with by this Congress, and while I sqy may God prosper British rule in 
India for ever, I also say may HegiVe oiir. rulers wisdom to understand the reasonableness 
of our demands for reform and the magnanimity to concede what we ask for.” ( Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) 
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Tnn PfeMiOBNT said,-j “ l really- think we moat now put thia resolution to the vote. The 
subject is oue of such vast rind far-reaching importance, that a hundred more speeches might 
be made on the subject without exhausting it. But to what end ? If, as it, seems, wo are all 
entirely of one mind on this matter, further discussion is surely not wanted, and we have 
so much other work to do.” (Cries of vote, vote.) 

The resolution was then formally put and carried unanimously with loud cheers. 


Thk Pbkbidknt tbon said: “ The matter of appointing a Committee to cousider the 
Public Service Question is an important one, and should, 1 venture to think, bo given priority 
over other subjects, because the Committee, if one be appointed, will have to complete its work 
within the next two days. Last year we passed a resolution callup or a Public Service 
Commission : that Commission is now sitting. The question for consideration is whe her we 
should now enter into any discussion of the subject, or whether wo should not rather let the 
Commission finish their work, and then see what the public have to say to it. That is one view 
„f the question. But it is said, on the other hand, that it is important that this Congress should 
MIV w l,. lt they think in regard to the matters before the Commission, and make any sugges¬ 
tions which they think fit. A third proposition is that a Committee be appointed to consider 
this' question and submit their report to the Congress, and a further proposition is that tins 
Committee bo authorized to exercise their own judgment in preparing and publishing such a 
series of expositions of the principles involved in tho various questions published by the 
Commission as should enable witnesses to give consistent and appropriate answers on all 


points. • , i 

u su bjeet must be dealt with in one way or another To open the discussion it would 
|, ( *w,dl if some*one, wjm is of this opinion, would definitely propose that we should abstain 
jy (>)l , dealing with the matter at tjhe present Congress, and allow the Commission to finish its 
work before attempting, to tqpcli the question” % 

• 

Rajah R\Mf ai, Sinjhi ( Oadh, No. 178 ) said : “ As the whole question is undor tho con¬ 
sideration of the Government, 1 think the Congress should not pass any resolution in 
regard to it, or interfere in the matter at all. When a case is under trial in a Court of Justice 
the press does not offer any opinion. This question is now, as it were, mb-judice before the 
Commission, and wo should certainly not, in any way, directly or indirectly, suggest to the 
witnesses that are going to bo examined, what we happen to cousider the proper replies to give to 
the several questions put By the Commission. I therefore move that all consideration of the 
Public Service Question, so far as this Cougress is concerned, be deforml until the comple¬ 
tion of tho Public Service Commission’s labours.” , 


B A boo Kakijmul (Fyzabad, No. 180) said : “ I second 14 motion. This is not, it seems 
tome tho time to affirm any‘.principles: the question should bo postponed until there 
s sufficient information upon which to'fra.'no a resolution. At present, we don t know 
what the Commission will jo; we should waif and see what they decide and what reason* 
the*v are able to assign lor their decisions.” * , 


15Aiioo Saltoi'am Singh (CakuHa, Nb. 235) said: “I am also of opinion that this 
question should not be considered at preseut. It should bo omitted from the list oi 
business before the Congress.” 


Laua Kanhya Lal’ (Punjab, No. 104 ) said: “ I amagainst this motion, as J think a 
Committee should bo appointed to consider the qq^ion and submit its report before the 
Con mess is dissolved. As far as I have seen of the proceedings of tho Commission, 
I observe that, whenever a witness gave evidence which was unacceptable to the Commission, 
another witness ffc<»m a different class of society (some old-fashioned sycophant) was 
immediately procured to rebyt that evidence. There was a considerable diversity 
of evidence ami in some e;ises evidence was given against the interests of India, and 
the result was unintelligible. I submit that this Congress should distinctly record its views 
Vvitb reference to the more, important, questions w^ich are before the Commission and which 
are really very few in number.” . 

Mu 8 uuf.ni.ka Nath Baneujek (Benqal, No. 239 ) said: “It seems to me that we 
on.riit to be winded, to a considerable extent, by the experienced observations of my friend 
who comes from the Piinjab„tvud has had the opportunity of personally coming into contact 
with the evidence which lias been given; lie speaks, therefore, with weight and authority. 
That is one point. Those, who have been reading tins evidence, from day to day, might 
have been impressed with one striking ffict, namely,'the perfect chaos confusion and 
•uVirchv which prevails. A save something, B supports it, C strikes out another proposition, 
l)‘is brought forward to rebut if, and the whole becomes a perfect chaos. Mark the 
importance' of the matter. Lord Dhfferin, in reply to .tlje Poona address, said that it 
was not so much on the Government as on tho witnesses that the result depends. 
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Therefore the question is whether the evidence, which is to he tendered, is to he, 
or not to be, in accordance with onr highest and most cherished wishes, and whether we 
ought not, if possible, to formulate the principles which should guide the evidence of the wit¬ 
nesses. In my humble opinion we ought to try to evolve something like order out of the 
chaos. I don’t wish that this Congress should answer the 184 questions which have been pro¬ 
pounded by the Commission, or their secretary. That is quite impossible. But there are 
certain principles which underlie most of these questions, and it is for this Congress to con¬ 
sider these principles and to formulate the decisions they arrive at in relation to those princi¬ 
ples, bo that the final verdict may be in some sort guided by the verdict which this Congress 
may pronounce. It is a life and death struggle. You have considered these questions for 
the last forty years, and if yon make this self-sacrifice and leave the matter alone now, it is 
too much to suppose that advantage will not be taken of your silence. That being so, I do 
think that wo ought to appoint ft Committee to-day. We do not bind ourselves by the 
judgment of that Committee; we do not seek to tie yon down to the names, provisionally sug¬ 
gested, in the draft resolution.* Let the men, whom you may appoint on the Committee, be 
men in whom you have confidence, and who have the confidence of the inhabitants of every 
town and station in the country. Son do not pledgo yourselves to the report that they 
may make. But still ns these gentlemen will have your confidence they will have tho 
confidence of your constituents, and the views they enunciate will everywhere be studied 
and carefully considered, and will certainly aid many liazv-minded persons to arrive, not 
necessarily at these same, but at any rate at some definite conclusions. It is a matter of 
the highest importance that we should so distinctly place the principles, on which we desire 
notion, beforo the Commission, and so aid our witnesses to furniuh definite and consistent 
replies, that the Commission may be able to come to some definite conclusions.” 

Pandit Sattanand Agnihotri ( Lahore , No. 98) said: I agree word for word with what 
has been said by Baboo Surendra, Nath Bauerjeo. There are certain witnesses being 
examined by the Commission, and their depositions aro not such as to be quite satisfactory 
to the public and to the whole of Iudia, and it is, therefore, necessary for this Congress to 
appoint a Committee for the purpose which has just boon stated. If we neglect this 
opportnnity we shall lose a most important chance and one which we shall all, for ever, regret 
losing.” 


* Bow Sahib M. B. Namjoshi (Poona, No. 69) said: “ After the eloquent .speech of Baboo 
Surendra Nath Bauerjee it will be superfluous to urgo the same points us 'be has done, though 
I must snv that if after all we have been so persistently urging in the papers we now, 

when we - have the chance, fail to submit some practical suggestions, we shall scarcely be 
doing our duty—nay we shall, it seems to me, expose ourselves to well-merited ridicule. But 
there are two special points Scarcely touched upon as yet on which I dtmire to say a few 
words. The idea of appointing a Ooinmitteo originated, I believe, with mysalf, and two of 
the reasons which influenced me in .advocating this course differ from those which havo 
been mainly relied upon by Baboo Sureudrg.uath. The first of these is # that this seems to 
mo the best opportunity of authoritatively controverting the assertion made in influential 
quarters as to tho action taken by the leaders of .Hjitivr Society in this matter. They havo 
been stigmatised as being wire-pullers, and it has been gravely maintained that a dozen or 
so of educated men alone care about this Servipe Question. Ik is partly as a means of ^em¬ 
phatically contradicting this absurd assertion that I suggest .this formal consideration of 
the question by the Congress. If tho Congress ignored t.io question, no matter on what 
grouuds they might really do this, there wouId.be an opening to pretend that the Congress 
does not really care about it. But if'die Congress take it up aud show how deeply interested 
it is in tho matter,—we are here some four hundred and fifty in number and we cannot all be 
wire-pullers,—and the first step towards proviug that anxiety, since we cannot discuss in 
detail all the 184 questions propounded, is to appoint a Committee, composed of all the men 
whom all of us rely on, to look into aud reply, so far as brine may permit, to the moro im¬ 
portant of these questions. 

* Tlio draft resolution, which was at the time in every delegate’s hands, and which, though it hud not been 
formally proposed, was what was under coasidofhtion, is subjoined. It differs materially from the resolution 

ultimately passed. Draft Solution. 


* The Hon’ble M. G. ltsnsde (Bouiiayt. 

lJedabliei Nooroji (Binetey), 

H. Mihramania Iyer (Madras). 

„ Fe»ry Muhun Mukerjee (BenyaI). 

Mr, B. Suhremania Iyer (Madras). 

„ .Motile! Chose (Benyal). 

,, Baremtreaeth Jiiinerji {Bengal}. , 

„ Free Beth {Lurknov). 

„ Oangeperelied Varaie (Baskaev). 

" Muriidbur (AedMUa). 

„ Bemkali Chowdhry (Benares)., 

Burubreeed Sea (Faleu). 

Bejth liUtohmtu Buigh (if. W. Froetaess). 


"VI. That this Congress congratulate tho Government and the 
people of the country upon the appointment of a Publio Serrioo 
Commission, and taking the deepest interest in the labours of that 
body, deetpa it expedient (although,’the question being tub-judiot, it 
refrains from re-afilrming its last year’s fourth resolution) to appoint 
a Committee* to props fe and submit to the Commission an expres¬ 
sion of the opinions of the Congress on all those points, connected 
with the Civil Serviee Question, ou wbiah a geueral unanimity exists 
amongst the delegates. 
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** The Sub-Committee, who have been charged with drafting the resolutions, have entered 
the names as proposed members of the suggested Committee, of persons in whom the 
Congress, I believe, has full confidence. They are persons who, many of them, have devoted 
their lives to India’s cause, who have studied the question thoroughly ; but there may be 
others as well qualified. It is for the Congress to decide upon the names. I am only insisting 
on the appointment of a Committee.” 

Rajah Rampal Singh (Ottdh, No. 178) said : “ I rise to a point of order. I made a 
substantive motion that all consideration of the Public Service Question, so far as this Congress 
is concerned, be deferred until the completion of the Public Service Commission’s labours. 
I am not aware that any substantive amendment has been proposed, but it seems to me we 
ore beginning to consider the Public Service Question. I think a vote should bo taken on my 
motion, or a distinct amendment moved.” , 

Thk Prrsidrnt said : “ I do not think that at present we need interrupt the discussion; 
considering the terms in which I introduced the subject to the uotieo of tho Congress, and 
that thus far Mr. Namjoshi is merely arguing, in opposition to Rajah Rampal's motion that 
no notice be taken, that, on the contrary, notice ought to be and must bo taken, I tliiuk we 
should allow Mr. Namjoshi to continue.” 

Mr. Namjoshi ( resumed ) : “The second point that I desire to urgo is this. Those who 
propose to drop the question have not given their reasons for so doing. But the only 
reason, I anticipate, is tyiat they are afraid that tho Congress may not come to au unanimous 
finding on all points : that there may ho points in regard to which differences of opinion will 
arise. If this fee so, then this is one t>f the very reasons for appointing a Committee. I admit 
that there may be differences of opinion (though I believe on one single point only). I 
.welcome the fact. The members *>f this Congress have severally studied the question in their 
own way, nuty iu reference'to their own provinces;»thoy may woll have something to say, 
irrespective of what others say, with regard to their own provinces. They may bo perfectly 
justified in flirtr viewi, so far as their own province is concerned, but they possibly fail to 
realize what other provinces are doing in the matter, and what they wish should be done 
for the future. And, therefore, some organized attempt should bo made to formulate the 
principles upon which the matured views of all should bo based, and there is no surer 
method of doing this than that now proposed of setting a limited number of the best men 
of every province to wo«k out* so far as may be possible, unanimous solutions of the 
problems set before us. Moreover, by this resolution, we declare to the world, and to the 
official \voi|d in particular, the persons whom we select, as it were, as our witnesses in 
■whom we have the fullest confidence, and whose evidence will represent the views of 
the entire Congress. Therefore, for the reasons given by .Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
and for tho additional reasons that I havo given, I think it inexpedient to defer consideration 
of the question, and think it rtsccssary (hat a Comiflittee suoukl be appointed ; and I shall be 
glaiTif the question is placed in their hands.” . 

• * • , » 

Munshi Kashi Prosap ( Allahabad , No. H3) said : “ After so much has been written 

and said on this subject for some ycRrs fast the opportunity ’should not bo lost of con¬ 
sidering what replies should be placed before tho Commission. I believe that one reason 
why some gentlemen shrink from the proposal to appoint a Committee is the necessity 
which they think this will impose on them of considering the enormous number of 
questions put forward By the Commission and tho voluminous literature on tho subject. 
But tiiis could not be a reason for shirking our duty, and, as has been explained by 
Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee, the Committee neetMiOt go into all these intricate (fuestions, 
but only formulate and give expression to the general views of the Congress. I can assure 
you that it has not been in the majority of eases any fault of the witnesses who have been 
examined that ha# led to the eouvietiou that some authoritative exposition, of the principles 

on which all replies should be Based, is needed. 

•• 

“ If simple questions bad been asked, plain answers would havo been given to them, but 
when the questions are so cquiplex as not to bq within the comprehension of many of the wit¬ 
nesses, naturally they cannot elicit clear answers^’and I think it very necessary that a Com¬ 
mittee of chosen men, selected by the whole Congress, should help to dear the matter up, 
for all future witnesses, by enunciating the simple piineiples, in which we are really all agreed, 
which underlie the ridiculous mass of answers expected from every witness.” 

• 

Du. Rajrnpralala Mitra ( Calcutta, No. 229) said : “I wish I could induce the sup¬ 
porters of this draft resolution, the adoption of which I understand Baboo Surendraoath 
and others to advocate, to drop it. I wish it had not be*en brought before the meeting. I 
am afraid it is very indiscreet, under any circumstances, to delegate your power of Considera¬ 
tion and judgment to a dozen men, most of whom are utterly unknown ( cries of no, no) to the 
gentlemen here present. Have you’such a knowledge of fheir business qualifications and 
their Capacities that you are surp tliey will do as you would do yourself? Even if you 
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were txnmnceAof tlnsifc would not?be proper todelegateyoCu? authority totlierft. Seme 450 
gentlemen here present nr* ready, it would seem, to act.as a flock of. sheep .and to be guide:; 
by twelve unknown men. ( Cntea qf well-kuoum, well-known.) Gould any tiling be more injurious 
to the interests of tbie Congress, titan the delegation of their entire power to suon a small 
minority. If yon had laid down the principles upon which they should make their repre¬ 
sentations, and limited their discretion, it would be a different thing. But here no principle, 
is Ipid down, no directions are laid down, and these twelve men are told to do something for 
the Congress, and the draft resolution concludes by saying that a general unanimity exists 
amongst the delegates. What that unanimity is I presume I can guess. There inaV be, for 
aught I know, very strong differences of opinion with regard to the Public Service Question, 
and can they sav let these twelve men do what they think proper and so rid us of the trouble? 
Have you travelled here hundreds of mileB to say, let A, 11 and 0 do every thing for us ? 
This i'b a scandal upon our common seuse. If that was all you had to do you might have 
written from your homes to say fliat you would subscribe to whatever was done. That is 
exactly what you are going to do, and it is most inconsistent and irrational to do so. 1 ob¬ 
ject to any man playing the part of aknlhardar for me, and this Congress should he ashamed 
of itself if it cannot do for itself wlnit it ought to do.” 

Mr. Surendra 'Nath Bankrjee ( Calcutta, No. 239) said : “ I think there is some mis¬ 
understanding*. I have not formally moved the draft resolution that stands on the printed list of 
business for to-day, though I took it as a text from which to set forth my dissent to Rajah 
llatnpul’s motion that this Congress should take no notice of the Service Question, and press my 
own view that it should take effective notice, and for that purpose Appoint a Committee of 
picked representative men to deal pith it, it being impossible, with the very slyu-t, time avail¬ 
able, for the Congress, as a body, to do this. But I quite admit that there may be objections 
to the course proposed in the draft, and ns I omitted to move* a formal amendment to Rajah 
Rampal’s moliou I now move— A , „ ■ , 

“ That a Committee composed of gentlemen, to be hereafter namod, be appointed to con¬ 
sider the Public Service Question and report thereon to this Congress.’’ (Resolution VI of the 
nummary, paye 43.) 

Row Sahib M. B. Namjoshi (Poona, No. 69) said: “ I second the amendment.” 

Paniht Satvanano Agniiiotri (Lahore, No. 9K)said : “ J support the amiwdinent, moved 
by Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee and seconded by Mr. Namjoshi. You must he well aware 
that this question lias been discussed for a long time, and it has been considered in every place 
iu which a branch of the Indian Association or any other political Association has been formed, 
and has been a burning question in every province. Such a large assembly like this cannot 
deal with this question in the ft rest iustanee, and I see no reason why a weiftsoleeted repre¬ 
sentative Committee should not he appointed to formulate principles. If we osunot give our 
confidence to the members of a Committee selected from amongst ourselves, then 1 say that 
there can be no representative government at ail. For what is representation if we cannot 
have a number of akulburdars in whom wr; have confidence. Any one who pleases may 
make a joke of akulburdarg , but what are the members, of (the English House,, of Commons hut 
the akulburdart of the people of England ? (Loud cheers.) Since the Commission is taking 
eyideneo all over India, why should not. such a Congress as this give its own evidence to the 
Commission. We are not prepared to consider all the questions? so liberally propounded by the 
Commission, hut we can lay down some broad lines and princijdes upon which all the replies of 
witnesses can be based. Such questions, for instance, as the simultaneous examination of can¬ 
didates in England and in India can be'f/iscussed as well by a committee of experts, on whom 
we all rely, as bore in Congress. The Committee, if there be anv doubts in any case, can easily 
ascertain our view's and might,, it seems to me, for any possible harm it could do, submit its 
report direct to the Commission.” 

Mu. T>AJi AiiaJI Khare (Bombay, No. 56) said: “I wish to say a few words on the 
question which seems to have given rise,, to so mnch difference of opinion. Certain 
important points seem to me to run a’ chance of being overlooked, or I should not 
thus trespass on your time. We know that the Civil Service Question has been agitated 
for the last half century ; several of our ablest men have devoted their lives to its 
consideration, and its importance cannot be made more manifest to you than by recalling 
your attention to the reply made by the Viceroy to the deputation at Pooua, in 
which he said that the settlement of this questiou would be a settlement fora consider¬ 
able time. When, therefore, the Government onco takes action on the report of the Commis¬ 
sion, we need not hope to effect any change iu the course it inay adopt forsome time to come ; 
surely therefore now is our time.. It is no use waiting nutil the Commission has com¬ 
pleted its labours—that will be too late. It is now that, we must take whatever steps we 
can to secure our long-cherished object- The Government'has appointed a Commission, and has 
asked us to prove our case; we must show that we are prepured to take a larger share iu the 
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government of t>)ie country, a*d show how we propose that this be brought about. In selecting 
the witnesses to be examined by the Commission the cboiee is giv«u, to a great extent, to the 
loeal Authorities; and if we remain silent, for aught we know, the majority of the gentlemen, 
whom this representative Congress know to bo best^nalified to reply on our behalf, apd whom 
it is proposed to name as a Committee, may be left oat in the cold, and the loeal authorities 
will, in place of these, call upon oertain ether people whom views they know to be in sword 
with their own, and thus with a packed witness box our cause will go by default. It is, there¬ 
fore, our duty to appoint certain gentlemen from amongst ourselves, whom we look npon 
as our leading exjierta in these matters, to formulate certain principles; to educate the 
people os to the real bearings of the questions; and generally represent the Congress before 
the Commission. It seems to me to be clearly our business to help the less educated and 
less well-informed witnesses to arrive at sound conclusions in regard to every question that 
may arise. I propose that Dr, Riyendralala Mitra and Mr, Snyani fee added to the 
Committee.” 

The President then rose and said : “ Rajah Rampa! Singfli’s motion is that the Pnbli.p 
Service Question shall not be taken into consideration by this present Congress. To this an 
amendment is proposed that a Committee should be at once appointed to consider this 
question, with instructions to report thereon to this Congress before it dissolves. If no 
other gentlemen lias anything further to say for or against these counter-propositions they 
might now, I think, be put to the vote.” 

Dr. Gurudas Banerjee ( Calcutta, No. 271) said : “ I suggest that the Committee be 
authorized to .submit its report direct to the Commission without laying it before the 
Congress, and that thoCommittee should also be empowered*to namo witnesses. 

“ I wifi move this as an Amendment of Mr.* Snrendra Nath Banerjee’s motion, that is if 
1 am in order. J ienvo the njatter in our President's haqds, but I desire that, in some way, the 
sense of the meeting be taken as to the points I have suggested.” 

■ • * 

The President said : “lam afraid that matters are getting a little mixed with amendments 
on amendments. But, after all, we need not be sticklers for form, overmuch. What we 
really want to get at is the opinion of the majority of this Congress, and now ns it seems 
to me that the matter 1ms been pretty well threshed ont, I propose, with yonr approval, to 
try and cleard]ie ground by a 1'epr votes. I will put to yon the several more important propo¬ 
sals that have been*made, and you enn by your votes decide which is to be accepted and which 
are to be rejected.” ( Cries of yes, yes, vote, vote.) 

Rajah Rampnl Singh’s motion tljat all .consideration of the Pnblio Service Question, 
so far as this Congress is concerned, be deferred, etc., was put to the vote and negatived by a 
very large majority. Tho proposal that f&Cominittee be appointed to frame a report and submit 
it direct to the*Commiqsion without laying it before file CongreSs, was also put and negatived 
by an overwhelming majority. , • 

Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjeo’s amendment that a Committee be appointed for the 
purpose of considering the Public Service Qmfttion and reporting thereon to tho Congress 
on the last day of Its sitting, was tliA put fay the President; but 

* Dr. Gorubas Banerjee ( Calcutta , Ni. 271) rose and said: “I move as a rider to this 
motion that the Committee Be a$o instructed to name witnesses.” 

• • 

Baboo Kali Charan Banerjee (Calcutta, No. 2l8>said: “ In seconding this amendment, 
or rider, I wish to point out that the Congress has no right or authority 
to submit to the Public Service Commission any report which a committee of this 
Congress may make to it. The Commission has been appointed to take evidence, and 
not to take into consideration reports that may bo submitted to them, no matter whence 
originating ; therefore, the report of our Committee can be of no particular use to our cause, 
and we shall have done nothing unless we name certain witnesses who will be prepared to 
give evidence according to the conclusions contained in any report which we may adopt. 
That is my reason for seconding the amendment.” 

The President said. “ I really do not think that Dr. Gurudas Baneijee’s proposition, 
which is an amendment of tfn amendment, and which in fact starts a fresh hare, can be 
accepted. It is all very well,-in the Hitopodesa and Alif Leila, to start a new story in tbe 
middle of every preceding story, so as to prevent coming too soon to the end of the matter, 
but our object is to come to an end of our work as soon as we reasonably can. Of course 
I leave it to you, but my counsel would be th’at, if he desires to press the matter, Dr. .Gurudas 
Banerjee be requested to move a separate resolution on the subject another day, and that 
now, it being very late, we proceed at once to vote on Bnboo Surendra Nath’s amendment.” 

(General cries of vole, vole.) , ' * 
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-/»•Biboo'.Sureridra'Natli - Bdneijee’s ’motion was then put and carriednmimrnaueU'. 

The whole Congress then sitting ns a Committee proceeded to discuss the composition of 
the Committee, the appointment of wliioh bad just been agreed to. It was pointed out that 
Pthe Hon’ble M&hadeo Govind Ranade, and Rajah Lutobman Singh, being Government 
./■fcrvants, and not being delegates, would certainly not consent to sit on the Committee. Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra said that he did not feel disposed to sit on the Committee either. 

•After much conversation the names of the following gentlemen were unanimously 
agreed to :— 

Hon’ble Dadabbai Naoroji ( Bombay, No. 48). Pundit Prannatli ( Lucknow, No. 172). 

„ 8. BubrumaniaIyer ( Madras, No. 2). Munshi Kashipershad (Allahabod, No 113), 

„ Peary Mohun Mookerieo ( Calcutta, lVo.’233). Nawab Heza Ali Khan (Lucknow, No. 187). 

Mr.G. Subramania Iyer [Madrat N( b). Mr. Hamid Ali ( Lucknow, No. 188). 

Baboo Matilal Qhoee (Calcutta, No. 8351. Lala Kanbya Lai {Amritiur, No. 104). 

Mr. Surendra Natli Banerjee (Calcutta, No. 239). Ban Sahib Guhgadhur Bow • Msdheo Chituari* 

„ Gungapershad Varma (Lucknow, No. 174). (Nagpur, No. 187). 

• Kamkali Ghowdliry (Benaret, No. 149). Mr. liahimatulla M. Sayani (Bombay, No. 64). 

, Guru Prasad Sen ( Patna, No. 198). 

The Pbksident then declared the Congress adjourned till the next day. 



THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Wednesday , 29th December , /5S6. 

AT THE TOWN HALL. 

rj'HE PRESIDENT said : “ We begin to-day with a resolution which Mr. Saminada Iyer 
X will kiudly lay before j ou.“ 

Row Sahib S. A Saminada Iyer ( Tenjore, No. 41} jsaid : “ The resolution, which I' 
have the honor to move, is one which calls for but few remarks from me. It runs as follows: 
That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now arrived when the system of trial 
by jury may be safelv extended into many parts of the oouutry where it is not at present in 
force. (Resolution VUI of Summary , page 44.) 

“The gentlemen here assembled are aware that the natural intelligence of their country-, 
men, sharpened as it has l>eeu by the education which has been given to them during the last 
fifty years, has qualified them to weigh evideuee and arrive at just conclusions in the ti ini pf 
cases before the Court of Sessions. 1 have mvself been a public prosecutor and a Govern-" 
ment pleader for 16 years, and I have found during this lengthened experience that the 
verdicts of juries and of,assessors have been in 91) cases out of 100 just and reasonable, and 
in the vast majority of cases in harmony with the opinion of‘the Judge himself. I have, 
therefore, the gfbatest pleasure in irfoving this resolution, which should, I think, be accept¬ 
ed by this Pongress without the ^lightest hesitation." (Cheers.) 

* * 

Row SahIb ‘Habibal Harshadrai DhIujva (5un»<, No. 88) said : “Trial by jury has 
been tried in many partA of the country, aud w herever it has been tried it has been found 
successful. W8 Have abundant testimony, with which 1 need not here trouble you, to this 
ipk ct, and a pleader myself, I can heartily endorse what has fallen from the proposer, himself, 
a public prosecutor of long standing. Education has now sufficiently advanced iu many oilier 
parts of the country to render desirable the extension to these also of the jury system. J, 
therefore, cordially second this resolution, aud recommend to your most favorable considera¬ 
tion this moBt»unportant subject.* We have advanced not ouly in geueral but also in poli¬ 
tical education, and *this is, if rightly considered, an additional reason for pressing for the ex¬ 
tension of tijal by jury. It is the proud privilege, I might almost say tlio indefeasible rigid, 
of every fiee-boru subject of Her Graci us Majesty." (Loud cheers.) 

9 

Da. Trailokyanath Mittee (Beng l , No. 269) supported the motion. He said : “It is 
unnecessary to dilate upon the benefits ot\tri»n»v jm^, which are very well known to all of 1 
ns. The question we are'eonsidermg is whether it should not be much more widely extended; in 
fact, broadly speaking (thqngh there are exceptiops), to all parts of the country. I suppose 
it js now well known, and generally admitted, tlu^ by the progress of education throughout 
the country, provinces which were at4>nepme backward havfe now come forward and are 
ready to accept, and desirous of obtaining, the boon of trial by jury. To those districts, or 
at pny rate to many of there which hitliertp hare not enjoyed the benefit of trial bv jury, it 
is now the desire of thiq, Congress that it should he extended. It will, ot course, 
remain for the Executive Government to exclude certain districts as, even now, not fit for 
trial by jury. There are some such, and* we do not propose in this resolution of ours to 
presume to dictate such matters of detail to the Government, or formulate a list of those 
districts to which an immediate extension is necessary. All we say is, that the time has 
now come when a very material extension of the system of trial by jury has become 
alike desirable and practicable. I think no further remarks are necessaiy from me to commend 
tins resolution to your acceptance." 

f . I 

■ Lala Kanhya Lal ( Punjab , No. 104) said: “ It ismy duty to Bay something of the circum¬ 
stances of the proviuoe frdm which I come.* When the jury sj stem is once introduced in 
any place all cases must be tried by a jnry, and it will not be left to the option of the accused 
to refuse or domaud trial by,jury.* That being so, I fear that the Punjab, as a whole, is 
by no means ripe for such a reform, and therefore I think that in the Punjab we should ba 
reluctant to accept the jury System. The fact is we iiave uot yet a sufficient number of inde¬ 
pendent educated men from whom jurymen could be selected, and there would always be com¬ 
plaints of the jurors being under the thumb of the officials aud the ruling powers of 
the district. Trial by jufy, as a system, is a double-edged, thing. It is very useful where 
you have honest aud independent jurors, but a curse where the contrary is the case,; for the 
verdict of a jury, however unjust, if in consonance with the views of tl local bureaucracy, 
is final. There is no getting behind a conviction thus obtained. W liere the-local official 
passes An unjust sentence, there is a chance of obtaining ‘redress from higher authorities, 
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bnt where such sentence is based upon a verdict of ignorant and obsequious jurors, there 
is no hope of-justice. Now I do not think that the Punjab can fnrnish many of the right 
sump of jurors; the iistHbt MEtsOr* ate t*o powerful and overbearing and therefore I 
I submit that our province is not ripe for the general extension of trial by jury, The 
jurymen will be selected by the loeal officials, and they trill oiioose the ap-ke-toattea, and bnd 
as things are now they will be worse, I fear, under the jury system. Therefore, in my 
opinion, in the Punjab, trial by juty shbuld oifty be attha'optieu Sf the accused nnd not 
in every case, as otherwise I fear it may too often result in a lamentable failure of 
justice. 1 ’ 

Mb. K. Vbnkata Row ( Bellary, No. 24) said : "I beg to propose an amendment, by 
tjw addition of a rider to the resolution before us, to the effect ‘ that in presidencies or 
provinces, where the system of trial by jury has been partially tried and has proved 
successful, it should be extended to atl cnseB tried by Court* of sessions; and that the 
system should also be introduced in trials of all warrant cases before magistrates of all 
grades, the prisoner having the right, before going into his defence, to demand committal 
to the Court of Sessions^ in cases wiiere, iu the opinion of the presiding magistrate, a jury 
catmot be empanelled before him. 1 

“ My reasons for moving this amendment are that so far as the Madras Presidency, of 
which I can speak with some experience, is concerned, the system has been in vogue for 
more than three years in respect of offences against property, and it has worked well and to 
the satisfaction of the presiding Judges and the publio. Very rarelly the Judges have 
differed from the verdict of the jury, and in the majority of such Oases, where differences 
of opinion have existed, the $igh Court have upheld the jury’s verdict. Surely then it is 
high time to extend the system to all eases coming before the Courts of Sessions. 

u With reference to the remaining portion of the proposed nmendmeut, it is in my opinion 
a vferv essential and necessary one.' The reasons in support thereof are numerous and 
Weighty, bnt as the gentlemen of the Congress are fairy aware of them, some by 'their 
bitter personal experience, I will not dilate much Upon the Subject but shall Confine myself 
to the time allowed by the President. The Sessions Jedges are generally, on our side of ludia, 
officers Of sound judicial education and of long experience, nnd yet in cases coming before 
them trial by jury Is considered necessary ; more necessary must the aid of juries be in coses 
tried before magistrates. These 'officers are generally young men tvf imperfect legalknowledge, 
and of little experience of the customs and manners of the people overetriiose destinies 
they preside. Civilians, Within a year or two of their arrival in India, are given second 
and been first class criminal powers with jurisdiction over large territories and over 
zemindars, merchants, and all classes of men. As to magistrates of the Unoovenaoted 
Service, tliese are, at present, with us iu Madras, recruited from the lower ranks of the service, 
and as such they nave had no good education and their official morality has not been tried 
and approved. Most of them do not belong to high or iespeetable families. Their ap¬ 
pointment!) generally go by favoritism, and, In some cases, directly counter to public opinion. 
Liberty, property, honor, and everything dea- to the nation are at the tender mercies of 
young magistrates, am] I need uot say that honor, like chastity, once lost is lost for ever. 
(Cheora.) Of the crimes arising in the country 90 per ieitt. are disposed cf by these gentle¬ 
men, practically, without any cheek. The District Magistrate is, no doubt, authorised by 
law to supervise their duties, but, his hands being fall of administrative work, be rarely 
oxercisbs his revisional powers. There is, therefore, a great •necessity of safe-gnalding the 
ekCrcfae Of the nll-too-Iarge ahdprnctienUy-iiuboiitrolled powCrs vested in'these officers, alike 
ih the interests of justice nnd for tiro good Of the country, by extending the system of trial 
by jury to all sCrioun oases tried by them. This proposal of mine will, l believe, be approved 
by Englishmen in general, as even in England, where elderiy men of high family, 
Tong ex|teribnoe, tried merit, approved morality and good legal knowledge are given criminal 
powers, all seribns offences of tne kind knoWn in India under the denomination of warrant 
oases are tried by jury, and in other summary cases the prisoner!has the right of demanding 
trial by jury. By grauting this boon, criminal work will not be unnecessarily enlarged or 
delayed, Ss the trial will be only in warrant oases, nnd even in «uoh cases the magistrate 
Would halve the option of, and tlie prisonerethe riglitof demanding, committal to the Sessions 
if a proper jury cannot be empanelled, or if the magistrate think such trial should take place 
before the higher Court. The prisoner is not likely >to exercise this right vexatiousiy or 
Without ‘reasonable cause, unless be tears that the magistrate is likely to bo s oomsd away 
by prejudices or uuworthy motives, as he has to take the ottnnee of getting ti severer 
punishmeht if convicted by the Court of Sessions. The Judge’s work will not be much 
rtltoreased by tlie adoption of this scheme, as the Sessions Judge will behaved the time 
and trouble required for hearing appeals m |uieh o<wes. Even, if it be otlisrwise. the time 
Spent in.such Oases is not-wasted, as nothing is more preoiOtta fa tire tuition, or mote essential 
to the highest interests of Q-overumeat/tban tfae effeatire protection'of the liberty aud honor 
Of the 1 subject. {Lmdchaeva.) 

“ I, therefore, earnestly pray that the Coftgtess wtt!heartily support me iu this aoreadmewfe 1 ! 
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Row Sahib S.'.A. JSamihaOA IjrER (Tagore, Nod 1),; the proposer,. «aid: “lam quite 
willing to accept this amendment if jt be considered appropriate by tlie President. I 
entirely cos cur in it, ,but it seems to mflto.go eoinewhatheyond the soape of the resolution 
I was asked to move." , 

- Laim. Murlidhur (Punjab, No. 1071said: ‘f I support this proposal. I came to attend 
this Congress, released, en bail.from n jail, by the Chief Court (loud cheer*), to which jail l 
had been sent by an unjust decision of * magistrate who could never linve got any jury to 
Convict me. You are most of you familiar with the ease through the public prints. 
The charge against me wns utterly frivolous and false, but simply because I am considered 
a political agitator, because I have my own opinions n«d apeak what I think without fear 
(cheer*), I was as a matter of—-call it what you like-—convicted, not on weak evidence, but 
on absolutely no evidence at all. ( Laud cheers.) There is a gnpnt deal of this abuse of power in 
the Punjab, and I certainly support this amendment as offering us a means of protecting 
ourselves against official oppression.” {Prolonged cheering.) 

The President said: “ Here we have a new proposition which embraces an important 
principle and involves a large number of details. It is one, I think, that demands a separate 
and full discussion. I submit that the resolution before us is intended merely to embody 
the general proposition that the jury system, at present existing in only some parts of 
India, ought now to be extended to other parts of India which are fitted to receive it, and 
it will be better to stick at present to this proposition and dispose of it. I may add that 
Mr. Mnno Mohan Ghose has given notice of a separate resolution which ho intends to 
propose to-day. which very nearly t covers, I think, tho proposed amendment; but if after 
the discussion or* that resolution there still remain any important point, which our friend 
Mr. Venkata Row desires to prpss, I would gsk him theu to draft a separate resolution 
itud place it in^ujy hands for.subtnission to the Congress." 

• ^ 

Mr. R. Venkata Rpw ( Bellary, No. 24) theu withdrew his amendment. 

• 

Row Sahib Sinoaraju V. Subboroyudu {Madras, No. 18) said: “The system of trial 
by jury is not a novelty in India, as some seem to suppose that it is; -it had been in force 
hi India for countless ages before we ever heard of the name of Great Britain, in the shape 
of village punchayets and the like. {Cheers.) In my own province there are communities 
Consisting of aboriginal tribes, aud*eveil amongst them all their disputes are disposed of by 
juries. We Uindifs are not new emigrants into tins oountry, hut it would seem that, even 
before our advent, the ruder raoes that preceded us were fully alive to the merits of trial 
by jury. {Cheers.) I must say, I think, that thq time Uab oorne for extending the system of 
trial by jury to all criminal oases all over India. Some political life is now becoming mani¬ 
fest amongst us? In political discussions expressions are unavoidably used, which give 
offence to political opgononts-^in our Vase .mainly the bnrerfucracy. We desire to obtain 
certain rights, as we consider them, and declare it monstrous that these should be withheld 
from us; on the other hand those who now, enjoy what we wish to secure, consider our 
attempts to get their places and oust them as monstrous, and out of such natural differences 
of view a tendency grows up for tli* existence of strained relalions between the non-official 
public and the district authorities. Hence, on this ground as on others, it is highly necesr 
aary that our rights, our privileges, and o.uc personal liberty should be carefully safeguarded 
by the general adoption of the system of trial by jury/ 1 
• 

Lala Murudhttr {Punjab, No. 107)*snid: “ Ever Since it has been enacted by, certain 
wiseacres in certain parts of the province from whionI*come—‘tho Punjab’—that to join aft 
assembly of five or more persons is on offeooe under section 141 of the Penal Code, I have 
been afraid (as you must all have observed) to take part in aiiy proceedings of this Congress, 
lest I should be sent to the Presidency Jail. One gentleman from the Punjab has already 
spoken on the subjeot of juries^ tmt he has not undergone the trial which I myself have under¬ 
gone, or his views might perhaps have been different. Bnt, whether of not a trial by one 
man is better than a trial by a number of gentlemen combined as a jury—whether one man’s 
judgment is always likely to be sound and a number of persons always likely to be snob 
duffers as to be unable to decide g case with at least as much discretion and judgment as 
the one man new exhibits—this much I must say that, in that part of the province from which 
1 acme, the Government hap bees very unhappy in its choice of magistrates. From my qwa 
experience—and I have been practising for more than 12 years in Anrbala—1 mm say that 
•censed persons do not get ’that ■ fair and impartial trial before magistrates which (bey 
would get in a trial by .jury. If one thing has been found to work well in one part of 
this country. wby- should it net work well in other Very similarly circumstanced provinces? 
Certainly it does net fellow‘that what has been found good for Ragland should prove 
goftd for India, the t woootm tries differ-so very much fo their eondituX^; but when trial by 
jury has been successful, as we know it has wherever it hap been introdhsed in Indio, why 

should it aot be euceessful in .other parts of the country, and even ia the Punjab, where its 

• » 
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introduction was so deprecated by my friend Lala Kanhya Lai. I confess 1 neither 
understand hi* arguments nor ooncar in his facts. I doubt whether there are many, if any, 
districts in the Punjab where the materials for excellent juries do not exist. I can only 
say that in all the parts of the province with which I am acquainted I would far rather be 
tried by any jury that could be got together than by most of the looal magistrates of whom 
I have had any experience. So far from deprecating the introduction of the system 
of trial by jury into the Punjab, l advocate it most strongly, and I feel sure that 
it would be a success. It must necessarily be successful; it is not an exotic plant. 
India has known it from time immemorial ; it is not a new system in the Punjab 
ns it exists in every village and every community, and even amongst the lowest classes of 
the people, who, I muBt say, are wiser thau we are in certain respects, as they manage 
their own nffairs by their own juries and seldom go before the Courts. They have their own 
magistrates sitting with juries who dispose practicnlly of all cases that can be kept from the 
knowledge of the police. This system is very popular for under it justice is done, the criminal 
is punished, and the injured party gets redress instead of being further punished by the 
extortions of the police; and when a man is found guilty he gladly accepts any punishment 
which his countrymen may inflict upon him. I say that this indigenous system is 
the best for our countrymen, and I wish that it was universal instead of prevailing 
only amongst some of the lower classes; and since the system of trial by jury is the nearest 
approach to this, now practicable, and is well known to the people, and thoroughly beliovedin 
by them, even by those classes in which a resort to it lias become more or less obsolete, I 
have no hesitation in advocating the general introduction of this system even into the 
‘ backward ’ Punjab.” 

Row Sahib M. B. Namjoshi (Poona, No. 69) said: “The question of the extension 
of the system of trial by jury to other provinces lias come up at a very opportune timet 
firstly, inasmuch as the Government of India lias at present before it the question of 
amending the Criminal Procedure Code; and, secondly, by reason of its being placed before 
this National Congress, the importance of which latter fact, will bo gathered from my 
subsequent remarks. The reasons given by the several local Governments for not extending 
the system of trial by jury may be gathered from tho papors relating to the past history 
of the question. It was introduced in 1862, it was modified in 1872, and again further 
modified in 1882. The discussions that took place on these several occasions show sufficiently 
the reasons which have been urged against the extension of the jury system. They are 
practically only two in number, viz., first, that the people lire not fit. to enjoy''this privilege, 
and, secondly, that, even if the Government were to concede it, there would be, in most 
places, a difficulty in finding n sufficient number <of men capable of acting as jurors. As 
far as I have been able to study the question noithefr of these two reasons possess now-a-days 
any real cogency so far as the’great majority of British districts aro concerned. There is, 
however, a third reason which has been urged by 'certain jocal Governments, and tlint is 
the danger of a miscarriage of justice. There mrt[p indeed* be a danger of this in the one 
province of India, the most backwnrchof all, into every district of which (I refer of course 
to Assam) the Government have, with praiseworthy consistency, extended the jury system, 
but elsewhere, so far as I can judge, there is no such danger. But even if there were any 
suel. danger elsewhere, which I deny, if you only exanttne tho change introduced into the Aot 
of 1878, you will find that it provides, theoretically, against the possible miscarriage of justice 
by investing the High Courts with revisional powers, so that “this supposed possible mis¬ 
carriage of justice can no longer be urged by any one as a bnv to that further extension of the 
system which we advocate. But to return to the point'of the number of persons capable of 
serving., to good purpose, on juries. "Probably the objection based on the supposed paucity of 
these is alsoone that can no longer betirged by any reasonable man. The facts of the spread 
of English education, of the extension of local self-government, of so many persons 
taking an intelligent interest in* public matters, are sufficient to prove that this ground is 
not now tenable. By the several resolutions which various local Governments have passed 
they have admitted that, in several parts of the country, we are fitted to exercise the right 
of self-government. This is a political privilege, higher than inat of trial by jury; and if the 
Government have thought us sufficiently advanced to be entitled to the former, it can 
scarcely be pleaded that we are still unfit flStenjoy the latter—a privilege of a lower degree. 
But this Congress seems to me to furnish a conclusive reply to this pretence of a paucity of 
qualified jurors. Here we are gathered together to the number of nearly five hundred men, 
from almost every single distriot in the Empire, each of us elected, at least, by hundreds, in 
many cases by thousands, in some few cases by tens of thousands, of our countrymen, one 
and all sufficiently enlightened to take.the keenest interest in public affairs, and sufficiently 
independent to make a public avowal of that interest, notwithstanding the frowns of many 
in authority. Is there here any want of materials for good juries ? Manifestly these old 
objections have melted away ; they may have had Weight in the past; but in the present day 
they are only official fictions. ( Loud cheers Therefore, on all the three grounds that the 
eounfry is fit fot and desires the extension of the system of trial by jury,, that almost 
everywhere the most abundant materials exist for excellent juries, and that, exoept in Assam 
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(where the juries are not Indian), no danger of any miscarriage of justice as a result of trials 
by jury exists, I uphold and support the resolution now before this Congress.” 

The President said : “ As far as I can judge this assemblage is pretty unanimous in 
favour of the adoption of this resolution, and, if so, we ought I think to put it to the vote, 
for we have a great amount of business to get through, nnd unless we restrain ourselves 
somewhat and forego the pleasure of ventilating our special views—* I don’t speak in any 
spirit of disparagement’—we shall really, as perhaps I may have casually hinted before, nevt>r 
come to an end of our labours. One gentleman did deprecate the extension of the jury 
system to his province, hut his views do not appear to be shared by other delegates from the 
Punjab. Now, if there is any other geutlemau who is opposed to the extension anywhere 
else, by all means let him speak; but if all the rest of us are agreed, I thiuk we should 
proceed to the vote.” (Cries of vote, vote.) 

After waiting a minute the motion was then put by the President and carried unanimously. 

The President said : “ In connection with the resolution which has just been passed, it 
has been the opinion of many gentlemen that there is one very important further step which 
requires to be taken. A resolution has accordingly been drafted, winch is not in the printed list 
(to which I referred when asking Mr. Venkata Row recently to withdraw his proposed amend¬ 
ment), and I will ask Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose to introduce it.” 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose ( Bengal, No. 270) said : “ The forcible observations which have 
fallen from Mr. Venkata Row of Bellary would alone suffice to justify nnd support the resolu¬ 
tion tlint I have considered it my duty, in the interests of the country at large, to frame, nnd 
new desire to urge upon your consideration. We have just passed a resolution asking for 
the extension of the jury system in parts of India where it has not hitherto been in force. 
But our objefct will be. defeated if the policy of 1872 is further extended and certain powers 
of the Court 06 Sessions are. to be taken away from thery and made over to first class magis¬ 
trates. I speak*from personal experience of the criminal administration of the country when 
I say th^t there is a largtJ class of cases where, by reason of the combination of the magis¬ 
terial and judicial functions, a failure of justice results. In 1882, by the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, every European accused became entitled to dcmnud that, in serious cases, 
viz., cases which are punishable by imprisonment of more thau two for three months, lie should 
he tried by a jury. I propose a similar provision whereby every accused person may demand, 
in serious cases, to be tried ^y the £!ourt of Sessions. A suggestion of this character was made 
to the Government in 1882, nnd met, with the cordial approval of Mr. Ilbert, but 
it was then too late as the Bill was ready for passing, and wo wore advised to submit 
the suggestion when the Act was next revised. It is now probably soon to he again revised, 
and if you now pass a resolution of the dharacteV I propose, ij will no doubt have great weight 
witli the Government. (Cheers.) Therlforo I move the following resolution, viz., thut, 
in the opinion of this Congress^ a provision, similar to that .contained in the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of England (under winch* accused persons in serious oases have the 
option of demanding a committal to the Sessions Court), should be introduced into the 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, enabling accused persons, in-warrant cases, to demand 
that, instead of being tried by the magistrate, they bo committed.to the Court of Sessions.” 
(Resolution X of Summary, page 44.) 

I * I 

Mr. T. Cbidambara Bow,( Bellary, No. 26) said: “In seconding this resolution I 
have to offer a few remarks. ♦Magistrates of the first class, often quite young and inex¬ 
perienced officers, are invested with extraordinary powers,; they can sentence to imprisonment 
for two years and to a fine of Rs. 1,000; nnd unless those powers are restricted in sortie way, 
and we are given some protection against their arbitrary misuse, our liberties will remain, 
as now, at the mercy of men often far from competent, from a legal point of view', to 
exercise these greats powers, and occasionally devoid even of that conscientiousness that in 
former days was the characteristic of British officers. Moreover, in many cases of imprison¬ 
ment (in all below a certain term), there is no appeal, and some magistrates take advantage 
df this and pass minor sentences in order that tho unfortunate persons, they desire to punish, 
may not have a chance of justice. ( Cheers.) * It, is for these and other reasons that my 
learned friend proposes to give this option ,of trial before a Sessions Court and a jury 
to the accused, in all warrant case#, and I have no hesitation in saying that this is most 
desirable, not only in the interests of the people, but even in that of the Government, 
if they are to maintain the character of their Courts for justice.” ( Loud cheers.) 

Mb. M. Ramanuja Chabiab* (Chingleput, No. 39) said: “In rising to support this 
resolution 1 will only *say a very few words. I have known of many cases in which 
respectable men have been tried by magistrates for serious offences. In these cases the 
parties have had to employ counsel at great expense, to induce raagistra 'm to commit to the 
Sessions Court, even if the case is one of concurrent jurisdiction, b,.t in those cases iu 
which the Sessions Court has no jurisdiction the accused* has no option, hut is bound to 
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submit to trial by tha magistrate. Where, however, the Sessions Court line concurrent 
jurisdiction, the parties think it a great boon to have their eases transferred because they 
feel and know that they will then have a trial by jury, or by the aid of assessors, as well as 
before far mono experienced and, in consequence of their having no executive functions, far 
more impartial Judges. {laud than) I, therefore, submit that it is desirable to pass this 
resolution.” 

• Khajeh Abdool Album ( Daeea , No. 351), who spoke in Urdu, said : “ I do not know 
and I do not think that oar British officers willingly do injustice, but certainly when an officer 
working as head policeman has for n long time been trying to find out who committed a 
crime, and then, consulting with the superintendent of police, gradually gets what lie thinks 
is a due, and then day by day the police send in evidence, and at hut on this u mnu is 
arrested, it is no disparagement to that officer to say that the supposed criminal onnnot get 
as impartial a trial before that dffioer as he would before one who had never heard anything 
of the case before, and had formed no opinion ns to who the guilty persons were. No one 
ever has to find fault with onr Calcutta magistrates ; and why ? Because those magistrates 
are quite separate from the police, and they are as ready to fiud fault with the police if 
they have done wrong as to* punish the accused if he is found guilty, and uo one will blame 
them if there are ncquittals in many cases coming before them, and they como, quite with¬ 
out prejudice against the prisoner, to the case of which they know nothing. But all this 
is quite different with our mofussil magistrates. Now we want all onr mofussil magistrates 
to be just like our Calcutta magistrates, and we hope this will be some duy ; but till we get 
this, at least let accused persons, in all warrant cases, have the right to demand a triul before 
the Sessions Judge, who must, necessarily be a more experienced officer, and who will not 
be at all likely, or at any rate so likely, to be biassed in any way in the cuse, as the magistrates 
almost necessarily in the mofussil must be. I say warrant cases,' because imprisonment, 
however unjust, and even though the sentence be later reversed, is with us the' destruction 
of a gentleman’s position (iztut), and ouce destroyed, like a mango tree but down, it can never 
grow again. I do not waut to waste the time of this assembly, but I have kiiown so many 
and cruel oases of irreparable injury thus done that 1 havo no hesitation in most earnestly 
advocating this resolution.” " 

Munshi Sadho Lal ( Benares , No. 146) said : “ The system of summary trials is 
altogether injurious to the public, and it should be, 1 think, abolished altogether.” 

Mr. Devi Ciiaran Barua {Assam. No. 429) said : “ All the districts in Assam are 
jury districts, and the introduction of the jury system there has been injurious. It is not 
so of oouree universally, but chiefly in cases in whii?h Europeans are involved, because the 
majority ou the jury list are Europeans, aud they an' selected from a class of men strong 
in raoe prejudices aud ignorant of the first principles of jurisprudence—I mean the class 
of tea planters. They are generally a class greatly waning not only in, culture but in 
that sense of fair play (whore natives of Iudiu are concerned) Wrongly supposed to be 
inherent in all Britons, and their verdiot is ubt always in conformity with the evidence or 
the dictates of justice; aud in my opiuioa—a ltd I speak from personal experience—the jury 
system has proved injurious to Assam, aud this very system is one of the reasous why our poor 
coolies are so oppressed in Assam. I kuow little ofBther parts of the country, aud knowing 
what the results had been in Assam, I hesitated to support the extension of the system to other 
provinces. If, however, even in the jury system, We got fair play—if the European members of 
the jury wore reduced to one half and tiia remaining half Were taken from the uative 
community—even iu Assam there would not be any ^reat probability of injustice to tlie poorer 
classes.. So I say the jury system iuitself is no doubt good, but if dishonestly worked—and if 
ia Assam) why not elsewhere ?—it becomes a curse instead of a blessing.” 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghobb (Calcutta^ No. 270) here rose and explained that this objection 
to the extension of the system of trial by jury was scarcely in order, since the question of its 
extension had already been disposed of by the previous resolution. The speaker (Mr. Barna) 
oouoluded by saying that, on the whole, he was in luvour of the jury system, and he hoped it 
would be exteudsd to all the provinces of tlm Empire, and more honestly worked there than it 
ever had been in Assam. ^ 

C 

Boar Basis Rashonath Panocrawg Karandikab {SaUara, No. 78) said: “ It is 
proposed that in warrant oases the accused person should oo able to claim a trial by 
jury. This is quite right and proper, but there seem to be practical difficulties. Take the 
ease of ialooks -, in whioh 3rd class magistrates have to trysnch eases—I mean warrant 
eases in whioh at present the acpnsed cannot claim trial by jury, 'This side of the question 
milst qiso be considered. We have 2nd'and 3rd class magistrates before whom 
wairaht eases are daily taken; there ought to be one rale, and it is very neeessary that in 
these oases, as well as in thorn coming before a 1st plass magistrate, tne accused should 
have the option of trial by jury j therefore, unless we wish that our reform should remain 
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imperfect, our resolution should recommend that these magistrates also should be empowered 
to commit to the Court of Sessions.” * 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghosh; (Calcutta, No, 270) said : “I have to make one observation in 
explanation. This privilege would only be claimed in extreme cases where the accused felt that 
he was very unlikely to receive a fair trial before the magistrate, for he must know that 
by demanding a trial by the Sessions Court ho runs the risk of a severer punishment, and 
that would prevent his insisting on the privilege frivolously. It will not be necessary to 
empower 2nd and 3rd class magistrates to commit to the Sessions. It, even now happens 
that 2nd and 3rd class magistrates often have before them cases which they cannot punish 
adequately, and consequently send them on to 1st class magistrates, who have power to 
commit to the Sessions. Similarly the few warrant cases coming before 2nd and 3rd class 
magistrates, in which the right to be tried by jury was insisted on, would be sent on bv 
these magistrates to some 1st class magistrate who would, commit. There is no difficulty 
iu this.” 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnkrjek ( Calcutta, No. 275) said: "The resolution which has been 
entrusted to me is a corollary of the two resolutions which you have just passed. It runs 
as follows :— 

“‘That, in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation made in 1872 in the system of 
trial by jury, depriving the verdicts of juries of all finality, has proved in jurious to the 
country, and that the powers then, for the first time, vested in Sessions .Judges and High 
Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should be at once, withdrawn.’ ( Resolution JX 
of Summary, p$ge 44). 

, “I shall explain’in a few words what is meant by this resolution. If we are to have 
trials by jnVy it is absurd to snftposn that wheit a verdict of acquittal has been passed by a 
fury it is to bn left to the Sessions Judge to #ny whetl^r lie will accept the verdict or not, 
or whether lid will send the case to the High Court to be tried by them on paper evidence, 
without, in the.ca.se of a poor person, the accused being represented before them. Trials by 
jury wifi become a dead letter if this power continue to bo vested in Sessions Judges. 
As I have always understood, the prisoner is entitled to the benefit of any reasonable 
doubt as to bis guilt that may exist in tho mind of any person trying him. How can it 
be said, if 5 or 7 or 0 persons are of opinion that a man is not guilty, that there is no doubt 
as to his guil,t, to which lip is entitled to have the benefit? A jury acquits, but the Sessions 
Judge says, I tTiink the jury are wrong, and the High Court, looking at tho evidence on paper, 
agrees with him, and therefore the nine must be convicted. In such a case the man does not 
really get tlife benefit of trial by jury or'lie benefit* of the doubt which mnst have existed 
iu tho minds of the jury, or tliey.woilid not have acquittej him. If a verdict of acquittal 
is pronounced that verdict should be anal. It used to be so until the year 1872. The law 
which existed up to that time w^s first dialled by Hie Indian. Law Commission sitting in 
England. It, was very carefully revised by such distinguished jurists ns Sir 11. Peacock, 
Sir Mordnunt Wells, Sir C. Jackson and others ; and they concurred in the wisdom of treating 
verdicts of acquittal as final. But Sir James Stephen and Sir«George Campbell thought 
otherwise, and though we did all we fould to prevent this being done, unfortunately our 
voioe did not prevail. I have purposely* confined myself to the verdicts of acquittal by 
juries. Where n jury convipts, and the Judge is of opinion that the verdict is wrong, I would 
allow the Sessions Judge to refer the case to the Higij Court; and I would do so on the sumo 
principle that I oppose convictions where a jury thinks the accused is not guilty, vis., that, 
where a doubt exists* as to his guilt, be it in the mindg of jury or Judge, the accused ought 
to have the benefit of that doubt. So far as acquittals are concerned, we say that this power 
which was given to the Sessions Judges in 1872 was in violation of a fundamental principle 
of jurisprudence and has proved injurious to tho country, and we, who nreiu the practice of the 
law, see the immense wrong that has been done under this provision of the law.” • 

• 

Thb Hon. Peary Mohan, Mookebjee ( Calcutta, No. 233) said : “ I second the motion.." 

Baboo Kali Sunkur 'Suktil (Calcutta,* Njl 258) said : “I beg leave to oppose the 
ion. It is with great diffidenee*that I rise to measure lances, and especially as to a point of 
law, with so redoubted a champion as 91r. W. C. Bonnerjee; but I think the proposal is likely to 
be fraught with great inconvenience and injustice, in Bengal at any rate. This is a corollary 
to other resolutions, no doubt, but suppose our other proposals are not accepted by tho Govern¬ 
ment, surely great injustice will result if only this proposal is accepted and others ignored. We 
ought to remember that we are unfortunately a subject race, and if there are certain provisions 
in the existing code of laws, which guard us against the oppression of the dominant race, 
we should cling to those safeguards which afford us some chance, at least, of having justice' 
d,on« to us. You are aware that every Anglo-Indian has at the present moment the right 
to he tried by jury, and you knotv tb,nt iu too many cases, where Europeans are the culprits, 

w 
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this trial by jnry is followed by results which are net consistent with justice. (Cheers.) 
It is a matter of very great regret, but, nevertheless, it is a. foot that we do not get justics 
done in such cases. ( Cheer» from Bengal and Assam delegates.) Under tliese circumstances, 
If we pass this resolution, and if the Government accept it and carry out our views, I 
think it will be productive of very great wrong. {Cheers.) Under present circumstances, 
especially in Bengal, the proposal to introduce this change into the tew, just at thre present 
time, is scarcely a happy one. If the other resolutions before the Congress are accepted 
by Government, I Would certainly not oppose this one, but standing, as it possibly may, 
alone, 1 cannot approve it [Cheers.) 

“ A oase occurred some time ago, to which I shall only make the faintest allusion, where 
the voice of the country was unanimously raised against a grave miscarriage of justice— 
a miscarriage which was remedied by the interference of the High Court, although 
unfortunately the Government has, to a great extent, rendered that interference of no avail. 
The country has, with one voice ,8eclared against the action of Government, and Government 
will probably be more careful, henceforth, how it interferes with the deliberate judgments 
of the High Court; but, if we pass this resolution, we shall be placing ourselves at. the 
mercy of juries, strong in class bias, and far more iutent on screening even a disreput¬ 
able member of their own community thau ou protecting us from the oppression of the 
culprit and others like him, and we shall have deprived those higher-minded and less- 
prejudiced Europeans, our High Court and Sessions Judges, of all powers of interposing to 
prevent such miscarriages of justice. ( Loud cheers.) 

“ Under these circumstances, however desirable a resolution of this description may 
be after the main,propositions to which this is a corollary have been^idopted, I must contend 
that, under present circumstances, especially in Bengal, the adoption of this proposition 
will be fraught with .grievous iujdstico to the people of Bengal aud Assam. (Cheers.) 

»./ t 

Baboo Kailarh Chandra Sen (Dacca, No. 350) said .• “ I support the resolution. Within 
the course of my experience, extending over a period of 16 years as a pleader in Assam, and 
for some time in Backergunge, a district remarkable for criminal accusations, 1 can testify to 
the fact tint the power given to the Sessions Judges of interfering with the verdicts of juries 
and ignoring the opinion of assessors has been fraught with great evil. Only the other day 
there was a case in Dacca in which the verdict of a jnry, supported by public opinion of a very 
Strong character, was for acquitting the prisoners ; tho Judge opposed the verdict aud referred 
the matter to the High Court; and although the Dacca public were convinced that the pri¬ 
soners, one and all, were innocent, they were sentenced to transportation for tile. Other cases 
have come within the range of iny own experience—and I can speak with authority when I 
say that this power, exercised by the Sessions Court,,Us most injurious, so much sb that when¬ 
ever there is a sensational oase against any native prisoners and the jury acquits the prisoners, 
the Sessions Judge geuerally refers the case to the High Court, ami the Higlt Court, without 
having the prisoners before them, are required to pads an opinion upon evidence manufactured 
by the police. A previous speaker has dwelt'upon the danger of depriving higher authori¬ 
ties of the power of rectifying the injustice done* by European juries in acquitting European 
prisoners, especially in Assam. I know something of Assam, aud I want to ask you in how 
many cases has that power even been exercis'ed? There have been many cases iu which, were 
not this power a mere legal fiction where Europeftnk are concerned, it ought certainly to have 
been exercised. But luts it ever beeu so ? Never, I say ; never until this recent case to which 
that speaker referred ami in which two Judges of the High Court, one of them a native—mark 
that—tried to do justice and to punish as he deserved, an European transgressor of the tew, 
wrongfully, as the High Court held, acquitted by ft. jury-of his fellow Countrymen. And what 
was the result? The Governmentnuftifving the work of the Judges, releases the offender. Bo, 
iu fourteen years, there has been one case in which the High Court has tried to do justice 
under this provision, iu the case of an European, and iu that one case Government uudid 
their work. It is foolish then to talk of this provision being any protection to us, any safe¬ 
guard against the escape of guilty Europeans. So far as t\iis is concerned it is mere sham. 
But on the other hand, during these fourteen years, number 9—1 dare say it would be more 
correct to say hundreds, but I speak only from my own experience—of natives, acquitted by 
juries who bad all the parties before them,, have been under , this provision, as I believe, 
wrongfully punished on paper evidence. There is no sham about this —it is a steru and terrible 
reality, and there are Mores and scoreB of desolate homes aud huudreds of men working in 
ohains or lying dead in dishonoured graves in the Andamans, by reason of this unconsti¬ 
tutional aud objeotionable provision. To cliug to it.» indeed to grasp a shadow and let go the 
reality. 

“ I therefore, beg to support this resolution, and hope that the amendment of the law, whieh 
hat been very wisely proposed by Hr. W. C. Bonnerjee, will be accepted ; and that iu Cases of 
acquittal the verdict of juries will be final, while in cases of conviction by juries the existing 
power of interference will be allowed to coutinue, so that the prisoner may have the benefit of 
the doubt, in all cases, be that doubt one in the minds of jurors or Judges,” 
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Munshi Sadho Lal -(Benares, No. 146), speaking jn Urdu, said : “ I desire to endorse 
what has been said by the last speaker, As a matter of practice, great injustice and cruelty 
results from the exercise of this power of punishing in defiance of the verdicts of juries, who 
understand the way cases are got.up better than English Judges, and I have never known any 
good of any kind come of it.’" 

Baboo Kaltcharan Bansrjbb ( Calcutta, No. 273) said: “ This is a matter in which 
we are in danger of being carried away by sentiment. Two arguments appear to have been 
adduced in support of this proposed resolution. One is the desirability of carrying out 
the system of trial by jury in its integrity—of having, in fact, a perfect jury system. "Now, 
gentlemen, a perfect jury system is only adapted to a perfect condition of society. If 
we were oertaiu of always getting juries who would give the right verdict, I should be 
the first to desire absolute finality for those verdiots. But the learned mover of the resolution 
has admitted that we are not likely to be blessed with any such infallible and immaculate 
juries, inasmuch as he is prepared, and desires, to ailo^ a reference to the High Court 
in cases in which the jury bring in a verdict of guilty and tlte Judge disagrees. 
The second argument in favour of the resolution is that, when a jury arrives at a verdict of 
acquittal, that verdict implies that there is a doubt in the case, aud inasmuch as the benefit 
of the doubt should always be given to the accused, there should be no reference to the 
High Court and, consequently, no conviction. But we must take into accouut a certain class 
of verdicts of acquittal wherein the acquittal is not based on the priuciple of giving the 
benefit of a doubt to the prisoner: these verdicts are known as perverse verdicts, where 
doubt or no doubt the jurors make up their minds to acquit. If juries sometimes do, as 
is well known, give perverse verdicts, the argument that the benefit of the doubt should 
be given to the accused clearly does not apply to all cases ; nxd, although the Code provides 
for reference iif such cases to the High Court, this latter pover interferes with a verdict 
of acqnital uuless it honsiders it a perverse verdict. I consider this provision a substantial 
safeguard against perverse verdiftts, and I mult, therefore, oppose any proposal for its 
removal,” ' • " » 


Miu SlTAtA’KANTA’CHATTKtURR (Meerut, No. 155) said : “ I rise to support what has been 
said by Baboo Kali Bunkur Sukul. I am of opinion that the two previous resolutions must 
first be accepted by the Government before this present resolution can be supported 
by this Congress. You have heard of cases of murder and outrage of women in Assam, 
which is the most backward provinco in India, aud yet it is the only provinoe in which 
every district lfc»a jury district, ami what is the reason? In Bengal, which is one of the 
most advanced provinces, there are very few jury districts. In most districts Sessions cases 
are tried with the aid of assessors, ljjie reason is that, iu every district of Assam, there 
are planters, and the result is that, ’when any outrage is committed and the case is 
tried by a jury, the accused is generally acquitted. If the* jury system was extended to 
all parts of Indiit—if the natives could claim to be tried by juries of their own countrymen, as 
Europeans cau-Mu that^caso we'might support this rdbolutiou.” • 

• * 

Pandit Jwalanati? Sauma (Calcutta, *No. 251) said: “I have something tp 
soy iu reply to the observations made by Baboo Kalicharan Banerjee. In this country 
the judging person* and the judged persons do not, in the mass bf these cases, belong to the 
same class. Native jurors, trying native prisoners, are far more likely to be right in the con¬ 
clusion at which they arrive than is the English Judge. Native juries know a great many 
things that European Judges do*not; they understand how false cases are got up; a thousand 
insignificant matters may transpire in the course of a oase, which have no significance to 1<he 
Judge, but which at once carry a conviction of the innoeence of the prisoner to the better in¬ 
formed minds of the jurors. As Mr. Bonnerjee pointed*) ut, it is only right that, in all cftses, the 
prisoner should have the benefit of any doubt as to his geilt, but it is doubly essential that be 
should receive this benefit when th^persons, in whose miuds that doubt exists, are people who 
understand him and his ways and customs and thoughts, and those of all parties concerned in 
the " r i te, while tlie only person? who do not doubt his guilt, are foreign Judges who are more 
or less ignorant of all these tilings. 

“Of course I understand the feeling that underlies the opposition that this resolution is 
meeting with. The fear is that some EnglisJ/planter criminals, wrongfully acquitted by 
juries of their countrymen, will, iu the absence of this provision, thus escape all punishment. 
Now there are three answers to*this argument which, taken together, are absolutely conclusive. 
In the first place, as 1 assume that native juries are the beat judges of native criminals, so 
I think it not unreasonable to suppose that European juries are the best judges of the guilt of 
European prisoners. I refuse ’to bfilieve that European juries anywhere habitually betray 
their trust. (Cheers.) 1 .think it quite possible that in some cases in which we think that they 
have done so, they, with their better knowledge of wlmt Europeans are, may be right. 
(Near, hear.) • 

“Again, if fifty Europeans thus escaped, it would be better, if our authorities are correct, 
than that one man should be wrongfully ( convioted; but what is the fact? Why, as has been 
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already pointed out, for one European, who may possibly thus escape his merited punish¬ 
ment, hundreds of innocent natives are, under this provision, wrongfully convicted. 

“ But, lastly, ns has also been pointed out, the power is never used to prevent that one 
European escaping; it is only, and very freely, used to prevent the escape - of iuuocent 
' natives. 

“ Baboo Kalicharan Banerjee is very Btrong nbout perverse verdicts. Well, as to perverse 
verdicts of European juries, I venture to hope I have disposed of these, and I would ask yon 
all*-and I suppose nearly one-fourth of you belong, like myself, to the legal profession—how, 
many perverse verdicts of native juries have you met with ? J believe you will agree with 
me that these are quite exceptional. Now we have to look to the bulk of the cases, not the 
exceptions, and here I say, ns I said before, better ten men escape, in such cases, than one man 
be pnnished where it is not the verdict of jury but the opinion of the Judge that is perverse 
(cheers), or at any rate erroneous; and, as a fact, this latter is ten times more common than 
any perversity in verdicts of native juries. I do not know whether 1 have succeeded in convinc¬ 
ing any of those opposed to this resolution, but I know that I, at any rate, shall heartily 
support it.” 

Baboo Bkpin Ohunder Pat. (Assam, No. 432) said : “ I want to say n few words to 
our brethren from Madras and Bombay. Some of our Bengal delegates at any rate know 
sufficiently well the state of things here. 1 should like to ask the delegates from Madras 
and Bombay to go over the files of eases that have occurred in the Bengal Presidency, 
as for instance the case of "Webb nnd other sirniliar cases to which 1 don’t wish to refer, 
and to say whether under the system of trial by jury in Assam B there has not been a 
very serious miscarriage of ‘justice. Sylbet is a district in Assam which has not the 
privilege of trial by jmy, because it is not a planting district. Therefore, in the name 
of the coolies in Assam, 1 ask you not to pass this resolution. There will he ample time 
when the previous resolution has been accepted by Government to have this resolution 
passed.” r > " ‘ 11 » 

Mb. W. 0. Bonnerjee (Calcutta, No. 275) said: “I wish’to say a few words in 
explanation. In reference to the speeches delivered by two of our delegates from Assam 
1 wish to point out that they have lost sight of the fact that, as far as European British 
subjects are concerned, they may claim trial by jury in districts where ordinary cases 
are triable with the aid of assessors. A European British subject must be so tried as a 
matter of right, and probably by a jury consisting of- bis own countrymen anywhere 
and everywhere in British India. There is nothing to prevent that being done. Lei u» 
assumo that five persons improperly escape the punishment due to their offences. Is that anv 
reason why hundreds, nay thousands, oP>your coml'trymen should he wrongfully punished ? 
Is it not the admitted principle, as Pandit Jwafauath lifts rightly insisted, that ten guilty persons 
should escape rather than that one innocent person would suffer? Wo must not surolv say 
t'.iat because, if we pass thisc resolution; injustice rtiay possibly be done at some future 
day in some one or two isolated cases, therefore we will not pass this resolution which will get 
rid of a system under which injustice is actually being done daily, is actually done in 
hundreds of cases yearly. We must pot allow the race-feeling that underlies the 
present opposition to lead ’ ns into misstate meets and misrepresentations. The 
prevalence of the jury system in Assam, its absence in Sylbet, have nothing earthly to do 
with the planters, or planters’ interests, Sylbet is truly the only district in Assam where 
the system of trial by jury does not exist; but that is simply, because at one time Sylbet 
was a part of Bengal in which trial by jury did not exist, am* has only recently been made 
a part of Assam. In Assam proper, long before any planters went there, the whole province 
hnu trial by jury. We have many legitimate grounds for complaint, but we must not 
injure a good cause by misstatemeuts.” 

Baboo Ambica Charan Mazumdau (Furreedpore, No. 316) snid : “ Saving beard what 
lias been said by Mr. VV. (J. Bonnerjee in explanation of b« proposition and by previous 
eloquent speakers, 1 am still far from convinced that this proposed measure is free from serious 
disadvantages. The hypothesis is I believe that it is practically only native prisoners who are 
punished by High Courts after acquittal by juries and not any other persons ; and tins belief is 
strengthened by the explanation which has jh'st been offered by Mr. Bonnerjee, in which he said 
that we must consider rather the cases of the thousands <ff natives of India and not of the five 
hr ten Europeans who might stand as accused persons. But, if you look at the principle of the 
thing and tho state of the country also, you must admit that these five or ten persous may do 
more injustice and harm than 5,000 other men can do. And in, fact, I believe, that this |im¬ 
position is premature, and as our eloquent countryman Baboo Kalicharan Banerjee has virtually 
suggested, it is bettor to postpone the consideration of this proposition to the next Congress- 
It is not perhaps in my power to convince you Of the reasonableness of my objection" but 
you must all feel and understand that it will be a serious step to take at the present moment. 
In principle it may be a very good thing. It may sound very well. But look at the 
condition of the country and than pronounce your verdict. You are all delegates here from 
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various parts of the Empire, but before raising yonr hands in favour of this proposition, 
pause and consider whether your verdict will be supported by t,be verdict of those whom 
you represent. Do not in the excitement of the moment accept this principle.” 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Acharjee Chowdhry (Mymensiug, No. 394a) said : “ If I at all 
understand the argument of the gentleman who has just sat down it is that these 
Europeans are such terrible beings that it is better for 5,000 natives to be wrongfully convicted 
than for five or ten of these Europeans to escape the punishment of their crimes. That is wlmt 
his argument comes to if it means anything. He said that if we looked round the country 
we must admit that these five or ten Europeans may do more harm and injustice tlian 5,000 
other men can, and that therefore he would oppose the resolution, which I may summarise 
as doing away with a power under which theoretically these five or ten might reeoive their 
deserts, but under which practically thousands of innocent men are wrongfully punished. 
But it has been pointed out again and again in this discussion that this theoretical power is 
never exercised where Europeans are concerned. Therefore, merely for tho sake of being 
able to feel that a power exists which theoretically might be, though it never is, used to 
punish rightly five or ten Europeans wrongfully acquitted by juries, you will maintain that 
power wLich is only practically used to punish wrongfully thousands of uatives rightly 
acquitted by juries. This, gentlemen, is a height of sentiment to which 1 am uuabio to rise. 
But leaving this for a moment there is another aspect of the case which seems to me to bavo 
been wholly overlooked. Suppose, for an instant, that a complaint is brought by a planter 
against a coolie; supposo he charges him with having tried to kill him and that the native 
jury pronounce a verdict of acquittal. What is likely to be the fate of that poor coolie if 
the Judge retains the power of sending the case to the High Court '( Mr. Bonuerjoo has been 
accused of heqig influenced by serjtimerit, but I rather think that it is those who oppose 
this resolution who a re. so influenced. There are, say, 500 planters and 5 millions of natives 
i’u Assam. It is not a new or- unheard-of tiling I regret to say, for plantors to bring 
false eases ugajnst tlleir cotjies. What Judge will believe that an apparently respectable 
planter with respectable surroundings wilfswear faUfily to ruin a poor native. The native 
jury may knoiy fetter avd they may rightfully acquit, hut if the existing power remains 
in the Judge’s hands, I would not give much for the chance of that innocent man’s escape 
when his case is sent up with a recommendation for conviction by the Judge to the High 
Court. But those who oppose this resolution would rather leave the 5 millions of Assam, 
nay the 200 millions of India, liable to such wrongful convictions, than forego the vast 
privilege of feeling that there does exist theoretically a power, never exercised in practice, 
whereby some livq or ten ‘planters, wrongfully acquitted by their countrymen, might, if the 
Government chose (which it does not), bo punished us they deservo. This view of the case 
is beyond niy comprehension and I support most strongly Mr. Bounerjee’s motion.” 

Baboo Krishna Kumar Mitra ( Calcutta, No. 260)‘said : “In Bengal there are 42 
districts, and out of these only five or six districts # enjoy the right of trial by jury. If this 
resohrtion is passed only ono section of .the community will be benefited—1 mean 
Englishmen—and therefore I object to this proposition, and 1 appeal to the delegates who 
have come from Madras aftd Bombay to think twice before they express auy opinion on this 
proposal. We in Bengal shall be the principal sufferers if this, proposal is passed.” 

• * * . 

Row Sahib P. Ananpa Chaiiut (Madras, No. 6 ) said : “ From the beginning of this 
disfcussion I was willing ‘to be a listener,* because this is a resolution which I was not 
prepared for. All the grounds \£hich can be urged against it have been put forward in a very 
masterly way by Bahoa Kulioliaran Bauerjee, and I, at any rate, feel that I have to thank 
him greatly for having put his side of the question s<f clearly before mo. I am*incliued to 
think there is an undue assumption involved in this rdfolution, and that assumption is an utter 
want of confidence in tho highest tribunals of tho laud. I could never be a party to any reso¬ 
lution which assumes that the highest Court of the land has a tendency to prove perverse. It 
has been said that fhousands of eases have to bo considered, that in hundreds, if not thousands, 
of cases prisoners rightly acquitted by juries have on reference beeu wrongly convicted by 
•High Courts. I coming from Madras (and speaking from an experience there of 15 years 
in tiie legal profession) am (irepared to say that, as far as my experience is concerned, the 
desire of tho High Court is not tq differ from Ih^verdicts of juries, hut if possible to sustain 
them. If the state of things is altogether different in Bengal that may be a proper reason 
for a movement in connection* with Bengal but it is not a sufficient ground for passing 
a resolution by a National Congress. In Madras the complaint is rather that the High Court 
is not sufficiently inclined to interfere with the verdicts of juries, and I have known several 
cases in which the High Court has refused to do this. I look upon the section of the Code to 
which objection is taken aB a safeguard; and I look upon the highest Court of the land 
as an additional safeguard. If it goes wrong in auy» case it is a misfortune, but I 
could not be brought to take port in any resolution if the effect of it be, as in this case it, 
primd faeie seems to be, to show a want of confidence in the High Courts. 1 speak, however, 
under correction, and I should be glad to hear more on this [mint.” 


x 
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Baboo Norrndro Nath Sen ( Calcutta, No. 243) said: “I think the best person to 
speak upon this subject would be Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose, who has had very great experience 
iu criminal proceedings, especially in the mofnssii, aud I should like to hear what he has to 
say on the subject.” 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghosk {Calcutta, No. 270) said: “There has been a great deal of 
misunderstanding and misapprehension on this subject. As far as European British subjects 
are concerned they had, in all cases before 1872, the right to be tried by the High Court only 
and before a jury of their own countrymen, but in 1872 it was enacted that, in certain 
specified classes of cases, European British subjects could be tried iu the mofussii, but even 
then only before a jury composed of a majority of their own countrymen. Therefore, as far 
as European British subjects are concerned, this resolution does not practically make any 
appreciable difference. It is intended only to protect the native population of the country, 
and there is great force in what Baboo Keshub Chunder Cbowdhry so forcibly urged, that 
Mr. Bonnerjee’s resolution could dnly operate to provido a safeguard for the native races. 
I yield to no one in my respect for the High Court; it is the great bulwark of the liberties 
of the people in the present state of the country, aud I have watched with great regret and 
pain the operation of that section of the Code which enables the High Court to interfere 
with the verdicts of juries. 1 know of many cases where, on paper evidence, men have been 
hanged contrary to the verdict of juries, and where in my judgment they ought not to have 
been even committed. I am not prepared to say that two Judges, even of the High 
Court, however eminent, are better qualified with only the papers of a case before them to 
judge of its merits than five intelligent natives of the country who have had before them all 
the parties aud witnesses. 

"The present Chief Justice of Bengal has declared that ho would be very sorry, as a 
foreigner, to disturb the verdict of« five men of the country. If now you understand this 
resolution correctly, aud are able to realize that it does not confer any new privilege praeti-. 
cally upon European British subjects, but that it only helps the natives and puts them to a 
great extent in the same position that the Europeans now occupy, a good deal of the mis¬ 
apprehension that seems to have existed will I hope disappear. A recent case has probably 
had a groat deal to do with the reluctance felt by some of you to accept this resolution ; 
but, as a matter of fact, if a ranu is convicted by the Sessions Court on a charge which, under 
the Criminal Procedure Code, could not be tried before such Court, aud if that point were 
taken, lie could not he tried by jury in Assam at all, but must be tried by the High 
Court here by a jury of Europeans whoso verdict is even now final. Therefore I advise 
you uot to be led away by sentiment, but to take the matter properly into consideration. 

“ You will find that, in the immense majority of mofussii cases, natives will ho the accused 
persons, and it is specially to meet their cases that Mf. Bonnerjoe has wisely suggested this 
resolution. It may be that a few European offenders may escape, but that happens even 
now, aud will happen no oftener*teven if you agree to this resolution. At present what we 
aim at is to place natives in tiie sipno position iu these matters that Europeans 
already practically occupy.” ' r 

The Honorable S. Subramania Iyer {Madras, No. 2) said; “I cannot discover that 
this resolution involves, as iny friend Mr, Auanda Charlu seems to shppose, any as¬ 
sumption derogatory to the \iignity, or in any wav impugning the integrity of our High 
Courts. As pointed out at the outset by the proposer, the one vital principle that underlies the 
resolution is that the accused is entitled to the benefit of any doubt as to bis guilt 
that may arise in the minds of any of 'the parties whose office, whether as judge or juror, 
it is to try him. A great deal of irrelevant •matter, if I' may presume to say so. has, 

I think, hefln introduced into the discussion, buC l would now ask does any one doubt 
tbe correctness of that principle, atid«if no one does, why should we not pass a resolution 
which simply embodies this principle, neither more nor less.” {Loud cheers.) 

The President said : “ Although considerable differences of opinion appear to exist in 
regard to this resolution, it has been so exhaustively nitti ably discussed that, I do 
not tbiuk any further light is likely to be thrown ou the subject, and therefore with 
your approval I will now put it to the vote.” {Cries of yes, yes.) 

The resolution was then put to the votevanll carried by a very large majority. 

«• 

Mr. 1)aji Abaji Kharb {Bombay, No 56) said : “ The restitution which l have to submit 
for your consideration is one doaling with a matter in which all v are interested, and with 
which all are well acquainted, and I am quite sure that very little need be snid to 
commend it to your approval. 

" This resolution runs as follows : ’ That this Congress do place on record an ex¬ 

pression of the universal conviction, jhat a complete separation of executive aud ju¬ 
dicial functions (such that in no case the two functions shall be combined in the sumo 
officer) has become ail urgent necessity, aud that, in its opinion, it behoves the Govern- 
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meat to effect this separation without further delay, even though this should, in some 
provinces, involve some extra expenditure/ (Resolution XI of Summary, page 45.) 

“The principle embodied in this resolution has not ouly been accepted by all of us, 
throughout the country, but it has been accepted by the Government of India, and by almost 
all tue local Governments, who have agreed that the separation of the executive and 
judicial functions is a necessary condition of really satisfactory administration. The 
only doubt that is felt, in this matter, is as regards the additional expenditure 
that will be incurred, in consequence of effecting this separation. But efren 
as regards expenditure, alike in Bengal, in the North-Western Provinces, and in Madras, it 
has beon made pretty clear that no considerable increase of expenditure will, under a proper 
scheme of reconstruction, be entailed. In Bombay also l am confident that, if proper enquiries 
are made and proper methods adopted, it will be found that the necessary extra expenditure is 
by no means large, and certainly uot so large as to outweigh the great advantages which the 
entire population will derive from this fundamental reform. 


“How desirable this reform is iu the interests alike of the Government and the peopl® 
it is almost superfluous to explain. The existing system violates the very first principles of 
jurisprudence (cheers), for if yon invest the executive, as qow, with judicial powers, 
you in fact make that executive prosecutor as well as judge; nay, as a large number of offences 
are mere transgressions of rules and regulations of the executive, you go further 
in such cases aud mako this executive the judge, as it were, in its own cause. ( Loud cheers.) 
It is not wholly the fault of the executive, but somehow or another it has often occurred, 
indeed it seems to be almost a general rule, that executive officers work up a sort of personal 
interest in carrying certain measures into operation, and consequently insensibly generate a 
certain bias in their minds against particular people, who disapprove these measures, and this 
bias clearly makes them unfit judges in cases relating to those measures or those people. (Cheers.) 
Again, executive officers, burtheued with a ^vast variety of miscellaneous business, 
have not, and cannot by any effort make, sufficient time to dispose calmly, systematically 
and with due d^lfberation of the judicial work that comas before them. 

“ It has been found; in Bombay that the Collector of the District, although invested with 
full judicial powers, very seldom if ever tries any cases in which he has no personal concern, 
and that simply because he has not sufficient time. Yet, every now and then, he takes it 
into his head to try some particular person whose conviction lie wants to make sure of and 
it is noedless to say that such trials are characterized, as a rule throughout, by the exhibition, 
on the part of the presiding officer, of a spirit more befitting a public prosecutor than 
an impartial jifdge.^ (GlieeA.) * 

“ Ho may bo right iu the main, the accused may be a great rascal, the presiding officer’s 
animus agairtst him may be based on the purest concern for the public welfare ; the Collec¬ 
tor may know the ins and outs of, the case hatter thau any, oue else ; he may be the fittest 
possible person tc^be public prosecutor, but it is a mere mockery of justice to allow such a 
person to be alsq the judge. (Prolonged cheers.) * , 

“ Moreover, iu orddr that a'persou may l>6 safolg entrusted with large judicial powers, he 
must load the life of a judgo—a life apart from and uncoloured by those conflicting interests 
out of which so* many cases arise, and he must have besides ample opportunities for master¬ 
ing the spirit as wojl us the letter of tljo law, and for beenming'saturated with the fundamental 
principles of jurisprudence. It will not’he gainsaid that, as matters now stand, the 
executive, in all hut the Jiigliest grades, js unfortunately almost normally in opposition 
to the people, and as a necessity the trial of oiises—and they are very numerous—iu 
which really the opposing parties are the executive and the people, by that executive, is far 
from being impartial. \Loud cheers.) I wiH give a recent example that occurred in»tlie Canaru 
district. There, there is an association, a* sabha ooi^tituted for the protection lootilly of 
public interests—a perfectly logal, constitutional and well-managed association. All know 
how cruelly our forest laws have of late years pressed upon the people of our 
presidency, aud, in discharge of its legitimate functions, this association commenced an 
agitation in this matter of foroet administration. Unfortunately the unpleasant truths that 
had to be told wounded tiny feelings of the executive officers of the district, and they 
having judicial powers in their hands set to work to persecute that association, and very 
nearly sucoeeded in bringing its leading members into a disastrous prosecution. But I 
need not dwell upon these matters ; such cases^'aro occurring in one province or another 
daily: there is not, I venture to say, h single delegate here present, who could uot, from his 
own personal knowledge, give similar instances of the untoward results of the present 
objectionable system, and ik is really, therefore, useless for me to say more iu favour of a 
resolution, which solely aims at superseding that system by a better and more rational one.’' 
(Loud cheers.) 


Munshi Kashi Pkrshad (Allahabad, • No. 113) 'said: “I think there can be 
no two opinions on the point that it is absolutely necessary that a separation of*judicial 
and executive functions should take place without a moment's delay. Wherever these,two 
functions are combined iu the same' individual, there is a ^ery great probability, to say the 
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least* of a toisoarriage e£ justice* The .Marne man dismisses your civil suit and then trie* 
you criminally for making a false verification or bringing a false suit Iusome provinces 
these functions are already to a great extent separate* and wherever such is the case, tlie advan¬ 
tage of that separation to all parties is no longer a matter of question. What we now want 
' is that this separation, should be made absolute and universal. With these observations I 
gladly second the resolution.’' 

• Baboo Chasm Kishobb Koshabt (Calcutta y No. 256) said: “I move as an amend¬ 
ment that the words at the end of the resolution ‘ even though this should in some provinces 
involve some extra expenditure ’ be omitted. 

“ We know perfectly well that it won’t really cost any extra money. If six men giving 
only half time to each cau get through two works, certainly these can be done, and better 
done, by allotting one work entirely to three men, who would give it their whole time and 
thought, and the other work to tlffe other three who would similarly give their undivided 
attention to that work. It is a mere division of labour, which is supposed to cheapen not 
augment the cost of operations, then why put it into the head of Government to spend more 
money ?” 

r 

The President remarked that this was really no amendment; as in fact the words 
proposed to be omitted only emphasized the resolution. He suggested that the motion 
should not be pressod and it was accordingly withdrawn. 

Baboo Sriram ( Oudh, No. 169) said : “ I come from a province in which, until very lately, 
all judicial (civil ns well as criqiinal) and executive powers were centrvd in the same officials, 
and it is only lately judicial powers in civil matters have been withdrawn from the district 
officers who are now only invested with judicial powers in criminal cases, and general 
executive powers in revenue and "all other matters. Yet even now miscarriages of justice 
often take place in consequence of this combination of functions, I come,,) may explain,- 
from Oudh, which is what is called a ribn-regulation province, nnd'l am the public prosecutor 
in the Judicial Commissioner's Court. Very lately several cases capte up for revision in 
which the district officers in their executive capacities served writs of demand r against 
revenue defaulters, and on these failing to pay up on the fixed date, these rovenuo officers 
taking advantage of their powers as magistrates, arraigned the defaulters under section 188 
and in their judicial capacities fined them. Naturally when the cases came up before the highest 
Court the fines were remitted, but it is needless to explain that this was a poor consolation to 
the accused for all the expense, trouble, and waste of time t.S which they bad ifoen subjected 
by the injustice of the local officials. This is a single case. I could give many others; every one 
of ns could give any munbor of similar illustrations of* the defective and injurious character of 
the existing combination of functions. But I will allude to one more caso with which you are 
nil familiar, and I will say that., lflid not both judicial and executive functions centred in the 
snmo officer, the ease of our universally respected friend Munshi Murlidhar would have been 
impossible. But I fear I am needlessly occupying your time ; fio rational being can doubt that 
the separation of the judicial atid executive functions is essential if any regard is to be’had 
either to the comfort of the people or the gootbname of the Government.” 

The resolution was then put to the assenfoly by the president and carried unanimously. 

. Rajah Rampal Singh (Oudh, No. 178) said : ( “The resolution,which I am to submit for 
your acceptance runs as follows :— 

‘“That in view to the unsettled state of public affairs in Europe, apd the immense assist¬ 
ance that the people of this country, if duly prepared therefor, is capable of rendering to 
Great Britain in the event of any* serious complications arising, this Congress do earnestly 
appeal to the Government to authorise (under such rules and restrictions as may to it seem 
fitting) a system of Volunteering for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qua¬ 
lity them to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis.’ (liesolution XII of 
Summary, page 45.) (Loud and prolonged cheering.) * 

“ But I really doubt whether there is sufficient timo for the" discussion of this important 
resolution, and if I might be allowed to propose snob a thing I would suggest that we should 
adjourn to-day and resume the discussion tomorrow.” 

The Phesidbnt took the sense of the meeting, and then announced that it was the gene¬ 
ral desire that the discussion of the question should be proceeded with. 

Rajah Rampal Singh then said: “ The spirit of this meeting has been so uniformly loyal 
and conciliatory that I hope no one will blame ns if we now proceed to deal with a matter, in 
regard to which, we are distinctly at variance with Government Every one knows that, for a 
variety of reasons, the whole country is of opinion that native Volunteer Corps ought to be 
organized. Every one knows that file eutire country memoralized and endeavoured to 
move Government in this matter, and every one further knows that, to our great regret and 
disappointment, the Governtnent, ( apd that not over-gracionsiy, distinctly refuged to pay any 
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attention tto unanimous voice of t&e country. None the leva, however, do we now it 
Oufduty terei terete those representations—repreeeufcations which are based, os acousidera- 
tk>n of the highest interests of Great Britain, aa well aa India.. 

“•We Hire “deeply-jrrateful to-Government for all the tfeod that it has done tn, but we 
cannot be grateful to it when it is, no matter with wlmt beat of intentions, doing us a 
terrible and irreparable injury. ( Loud cheers.) 

“ We are grateful to it for the peace and order which it hits diffused over the land ( cheers); 
for the education that it has so nobly and unselfishly imparted to us (cheers); for its promise 
of ad tolling us fo every post and office in the administration for which we prove our fitfleW 
( cheere ); for the share that it has given us in the comforts and con veniences provided by the' 
triumphs of Western science, railways, telegraphs, telephones—we are grateful to it in a word 
for all the innumerable boons nod blessings that if has conferred on iis (cheers) -, but we cannot 
be grateful to it for degrading our natures, for systematically crushing out of uS all martial 
spirit, for converting a raoe of soldiers and heroes into a timid flock of quill-driving 
sheep. (Prolonged shouts.) Thank God, things have not yet, gone quite so for as 
this. There are some of us yet, everywhere, who, would be willing to draw sword, and 
if needful lay down onr lives, for hearth and homes, aye, and for the support and 
maintenance of that Government to which we owe so much. (Cheers.) But this is what we 
are coming to—and when we once come to that, then I think that, despite the glories of the 
Pax Britannica, despite the noble intentions of Great Britain, despite all the good she may 
have done or tried to do us, the balance will be against her, and India will have to regret' 
rather than rejoice that she has ever had anything to do with England, ([dear, hear.) 

“This may bestrong language, but it is the truth ; nothing can ever make amends to 
a nation for tli® destruction of its national spirit, audof the capacity to defend itself and the 
soil from which it springs. (Loud cheers.) * 

“ Nor Is it only we who shall have to rSgret an<? suffer for the mistaken policy that 
our Governmantns unhappily pursuing in tlijp matter. Look where you will around you in 
the world, and you will see gigantic armies aud armaments. There is trouble in store for the 
whole civilized .world, and sooner or later a tremendous military struggle will commence in 
which assuredly, before it terminates, Great Britain will be involved. Great Britain with 
all her wealth cannot put one hundred meu into the field for evory thousand that several 
Continental powers can. England herself is isolated, and by her insular position to a certain 
extent protected, but no friendly sea rolls bolween Europe and Asia, the laudward path 
to India is knq^vn aud open ; ludja is not isolated, and it will bo India, on whose possession 
half Great Britain's wealth and status depends, that will be the scene of any serious attack 
by any Continental powers on Great Britain. (Hear hear.) 

“ Then will England regret that, instead of having millions of brave Indians trained to 
arms to fling back invaders she has only her scanty legions to*oppose to them, and from her 
timid subjects can only look at most for good wishes—good wishes, truly good things in 
their way, but poor bulwarks against Berdan rifles afld steel ordnance. (IIear, hear.) 

*« But on our own accounts we deprecate the existing policy. High and low wo are losing 
all knowledge of the use of arms, and with this that spirit of self-reliance which enables jt 
man to dare, which makes men brave, which makes them worthy of the name of men, (Loud 
cheers.) When I was only five years iVf agsipv grandfather made trie begin to learn all physical 
exercises in vogue amongst ns, and I was trained to the use of all arms and in all martial exer¬ 
cises. (Cheers.) But what rTian now sends his son for such training ? What young man nowa¬ 
days knows anything of these things ? Fifty years ago, without desiring warfare, every young 
man’s heart glowed within hfm at the thought of some day showing his prowess in a fair 
field. Now most young men would, I fienr, contemplate any such possible contingency 
•with very, let me say, mixed feelings. If meu Wirfl to be fit for soldiers, fit to*fight to 
any purpose when the time of trial comes, and come it must for every country, then they 
must be trained in the use of arms, they must from their childhood see their parents, their 
elders, using armS and participating in those martial exercises which only 35 years ago, in 

Oudh at least, were part of evefy gentleman’s occupation. 

• 

“ And there is another very important point—India is practically being impoverished, to 
a great extent, by the enormous expense of bar standing army. Sooner or later the crushing 
weight of this (for her resources)* enormous expenditure will break down either the country 
or the Government. Now by a judieious eucouragement of Indian Volunteers, it would be 
possible to reduce very greatly this military expenditure, and yet leave the couutry for 
stronger for defensive purposes than it now is. (Prolonged cheering.) 

“ But I might go on for hours, I might dwell on the fact that in the way the Arms 
Act is now worked iu many localities, the people, their herds, their crops are wholly at the 
mercy of wild beasts. V might dwell on the .insult, the injustice, the violation of the most 
sacred and solemn pledges by England to India, that are involved in the rules that permit 
Indian Christians but do not permit. Indian Hindus or Mahomodans to volunteer. ( Loud cheers.) 
But I have said enough, and indeed being, as we are, all of one mind, too much already I 

. \ * ‘ T 
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fear on ibis subject in which I am deeply interested, I > will only now- add that we do 
not ask Government to put arms blindly iuto all men’s bands, but only to permit under, 
such rules and restrictions as -it sees fit, the better aud more educated olassesof its loyal 
% Indian subjects kt qualify tbetaselves to defend, when occasion may require, their homes, 
their-oountry and their Government.” (£nthutiaelio cheers.) 

Mb. R. JO. Mehta ( Calcutta , No. 212) said: “ This resolution is so unanimously ac¬ 
quiesced in, and. has been so eloquently expounded by Rajah Rampal Singh, that it needs 
uo words of recommendation front ine. I may, therefore, content myself with saying, and 
that from the bottom of my heart, that 1 not only second this resolution, but on your behalf,' 
and onbehalf of my own community, venture to assert that we are all loyal to the core 
(cheers ); .and, that if the. Government will try us and prove us, make us volunteers aud ; 
try to curtail their, military expenditure, they will never regret it, but will find m u* 
always good men and true, ready to assist in times of peace, in maintaining civil order and 1 

S holding their authority, and in times of war willing to stand by them to the last,” 
oud cheers.) 

The President said: f Unless any one is opposed in any way to this resolution, I think 
that it might be put to the vote without further discussion. The fact is, this is just one of 
those few anestions in regard to Which no difference of opinion exists, throughout the 
whole of India, and we need not say one single word more on the subject.” 

The resolution was then put to tbe vote amidst prolonged cheering and carried by 
acclamation. 

, The Congress then adjonrifed until the next day. 



FOURTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday, 30th December, 1886 , 

AT THE TOWN HALL. 

T HE PRESIDENT 1 said: K Gentlemen, —Before we oommenoe our proceedings I wish to 
gay n few words on one subject. I hare reoeired several proposals For the introduction - 
Of new subjects for disenssion. I think it would be very embarrassing, as well as be bad' 
id principle, to spring upon the Congress new subjects for which the majority of our delegates 
are not prepared. I therefore appeal to those gentlemen from whom those proposals have 
Originated not to insist on them, but to reflect that to do so would be unjust to the 
majority of the delegates, embarrassing to the Congress as a whole, and likely to create a bad 
precedent and a deal of confusion. So far ns my experience goes, I do not think that in any 
Congress the programme which has once been settled is materially departed from except with 
the unanimous consent of all the delegates. I shall not, therefore, I think, be able to allow 
any entirely new subject to be brought forward, unless such prove to be the unanimous wish 
in any case of the entire meeting.” 

Mr. Sorekdra Nath Banerjee ( Calcutta, No, 239) said : “ Mr. President, bowing 
to your ruling as to entirely new subjects, I yet venture to enquire whether it would be 
possible for you to allow m<| to call’iitteution to the operation of the Assam .Emigration Act, 
Considering that I duly gave notice of my intention to raide this question.” 

• - * m 

The Pbksjdent said : ■*' I fear that I cdnnot nllowHliis ; the notice you refer to was only. 

given at a very late stage of the proceedings, and many delegates I find are of opiuiou that, 
this is yatbet'a question for discussion in the Bengal Proviucial Congress than in this presout 
National Assemblage. I would therefore ask you to drop that subject and kindly put before 
the Congress the Report of the Committee on the Public Service Question.” 


Mr. Surknqra Nath Banerjbb ( Calcutta, No. 239) said: “It will be remembered 
that at a previous meeting a meftion was carried at my instance appointing a Committee for 
the purpose of submitting a report on the questions which the Public Service Commission 
have prepaved. The Committee met Vesterday,. and I hold in my hand the report of the 
Committee. We have not been able to auswar the 184 questions which were originally 
propounded by the Commission, nor even the reduced number which they subsequent* 
ly issued. BuC we have been able to formulate certain general principles which, 
we believe, co'ver almost the.Entire ground, in regard to which the Commission have been 
putting forward these questions ; and the report, exed[>t in one uuimportant detail, is a perfectly 
unanimous report. I wilNtkerefore, with the leave of the Congress,.read the Report:— ■* 

• .REPORT. ’ * 

We, the Members of tbe Committee appointed by the' Congress to submit a statement in 
connection with tbe Public'Service Question, bave the honor to report that the following 
resolutions were uunnimounly.adopted by us at a meeting held yesterday 

1. That the opeq Competitive Examination be held simultaneously both in India and in 

Euglnnd. . • 

2 . That the simultaneous examinations thus heH be equally open to all classes* of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

8. That the classified list be prepared according to merit. 

4. That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service Commiasioners will give fair 
consideration to Sanskrit and Arabic among the subjects of examination. 

6 . That the age of candidates eligible for admission to the open Competitive Examination 
be not less than 19, or, as recommended by Sir C. Aitchison, more than 23 years. 

6 . That simultaneous examinations being granted, the Statutory Civil Service be closed for 

first appointments. # 

7. That the appointments in t|)e Statutory Civil Service, under the existing rules, be still 
left open to the members of the Uncovenanted Service and to professional men of proved merit 
and ability. 

8. That all appointments requiring educational qualifications, other than covenanted first 
appointments, be filled by Competitive Examinations held in the different provinces, and open in 
each province to snch uatural-born subjects of H. M. only as are residents thereof. 

These resolutions, it* is hoped, cover the main principle^ which underlie the questions set by 
the Public Service Commission. Pur a more detailed consideration there was no time. .. 

(Sd.) DADABHAI NAOllOJI, 


30<i December, 1886. 


President of the Committee. 
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« Ob behalf of the Committee whieh has been apjioiuted by this Congress, I now venture 
to more that this Congress approves and adopts the report submitted by the Committee 
appointed by Hesitation VI.” (Resolution VIIof Summary, }>qge 44.) 

Tub Hon’ble S. Subramania Iyer ( Madras, No. 2) said: “ I beg to second the 
motion.” 

‘ The President said ; “ I hope, having regard to the chpfid^acej which the Congress 
was pleased to place in the Committee, and the careful consideration which has 
been bestowed by the Committee (most of the members of which were already familiar with 
the snbjeet) on each Of those several points with which they found time to deal, that no diif- 
ctiaeion by way merely of affirming the report will be considered necessary. If any gentleman, 
specially desires to make any remarks he can of course do so, or if any delegate desires to 
express his dissent from anything embodied in the Committee’s reportl we shall, I am sure, 
all gladly hear him ; but if we are all agreed, and if it be the unanimous opinion that the report 
should he adopted, I will put Mr. Banerjee’s motion and pass on to other work.” 

Baboo Ahbioa Charan Mazumdab ( Furreedpore , No. 3161 said : " What has been done 
with regard to the question of going to England for a certain term after haviug passed the 
examination in this country ? Is it proposed to make this compulsory or not ?” 

The President said : “ This is a difficult question, and the Committee had no time to 
discuss it fully and conclusively, and they therefore recorded no opinion in regard to it. We 
did our best, but in the limited dine at our disposal necessarily left soma points untouched.” 

Dr. Annada Charan Kastaoiri ( Chittagong, No. 389) said : “ Perhaps gentlemen von arc 
aware that Chittagong, whence I come as a delegate, is a Mr.homedan district, and that three-* 
fourths of the people there are Mahomedans. A meeting which was held there was well attend¬ 
ed by Mahomedans, and they appointed four delegates, two Mahomedans and two Hindus, and 
of the two Hindus I am one. We all duly reached Calcutta. The two Mahomedans purposed to 
attend the Congress with me, and it was arranged that I should give them a lift In my carriage. 
That was before the Congress met. On the following day they did not join me. The next 
morning they came to me and said that, although they were desirous of attending, pressure 
which, from their circumstances, they oould not resist, had been put on them to prevent their 
so doing by certain influential gentlemen of their own persnasion whose names I will not men¬ 
tion. I say this now to explain to you all here, as I shall have to explain later 46 our constitu¬ 
ents, how and why Chittagong is so imperfectly represented. With regard to the subject before 
the Congress, the meeting held at Chittagong specifically instructed us to press one parti¬ 
cular point on the attention of ttyo Congress, and I trust you will bear with me while 1 carry 
out my instructions. They said that when the Marquis of Wellesley was in India in 1801, 
there was an institution called, the Fort William College in which all gentlemen appointed to 
fill vacancies in the Civil Service were educated, and it was dot until after they had spent at 
least two years in this College that they were sent into the country to administer jus'tioe. 
That College only remained in existence for a few years ; it was abolished and replaced by 
Haileybury College; the Fprt William College of later days had nothing to do with 
that College. Sir Charles Metcalfe was brought, up in that College, and the success with 
which he, and others similarly trained, administered the several departments of which they 
had charge, seems to show that the system waB a good one, and they desire to suggest 
that as Indian civilians appointed in India ought to pass then period of probation in England, 
Ho English civilians, appointed in England, might advantageously pass, a time of probation 
in India and there learn, in a way they never do now, the language, manners, and enstoms 
of the country, befove having any official duties thrust upon them, and our Chittagong people 
consider that thus alone can Europeans become really successful administrators. The Chitta¬ 
gong Association desires that all the Europeans appointed to any branch of the civil 
administration, whether in England or in India, should pass a probationary period in India so ns 
to learn the customs and habits and manners of the people before they are invested with any 
authority. I therefore suggest that some provision giving effect to these views be added to 
the report.” 

The President said : “This is one among several other points which, na I have already 
explained, the Committee have bad no sufficient time to examine closely nnd consider. 
There is no time now to go hack, upon points which they have been compelled to leave 
untouched. The question before the meeting is either to adopt or reject the Committee’s 
import, or to discuss in view to its modification tiny particular points mentioned in it. The 
suggestion which hiis just been made is a very good one. It was discussed at great length 
in 1853 when the revision of the Charter was being considered, apd certain .conclusions werp 
come to,‘but that is not a subject which can now be discussed.” 

Baboo Dwarkanath Gangum ( Calcutta , No. 253) said : “I will make one suggestion. 
We know tlmt our Mahomodan friends, so far as Bengal is concerned, are not duly represent- 
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So ia justice to them I wish to point ont tbnt the report should state that a certain pro¬ 
portion of the appointments should be reserved for Mahomedans who are qualified.”. 

The President remarked that this question was considered very carefully, and the third , 
of the Committee’s conclusions showed the Committee’s views ; neither for Indians in general, 
nor for Mahomedans in particular, was it deemed expedient to reserve any appointments. 
The interests of the country demanded that the best men should get the appointments 
irrespective of nationality, caste or creed., • 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mb. Subkndra Nath Banbrjek (Calcutta , No. 239) then rose and said: “ The reso¬ 
lution that has been confided to my charge is a rather lengthy one, and I will, with your 
permission, read it through to you before offering any remarks in regard to its subject. The 
resolution runs as follows :— 

“‘Thatthis Congress is of opinion that, in giving practical effect to this essential reform, 
regard should be had (subject to such modifications as, on a more detailed examination of 
the question, may commend themselves to the Government) to the principles embodied in 
the following tentative suggestions 

n \_Tlio number of persons composing tlie Legislative Councils, both Provincial and of the 
Governor-General, to be materially increased. Not less than one-half the Members of such 
enlarged Councils to be elected. Not more than one-fourth to be officials having seats 
ex-officio in such Councils, and not more than one-fourth to be Members, official or non- 
official, nominated by Government. 

rg \ _Tl ie riidit to elect Members to tho Provincial Councils to be conferred only on those classes 

and rienibcrs of tlio| community primd jacte capable of exercising it wisely and indepen¬ 
dently. In Befigal and Bombay the Councillors mayjfC elected by tho Members of Muni¬ 
cipalities, District Boards, ‘Chambers of Colmnerce ami tho Universities, or an electorate muy 
* bo constituted of all .persons possessing such qualifications, educational and pecuniary, as 

may Be deemed necessary. In Madras, the Councillors may be elected either by District 
Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of Commerce and the University, or by Electoral Colleges 
•composed of Members partly elected by these bodies and partly nominated by Government. 
In the North-West Provinces and Oudh and in the Punjab, Councillors may be elected by 
an Electoral College composed of Members elected by Municipal and District Boards and 
nominated, to an extent not exceeding one-sixth of tho total number, by Government, ft 
being uiylerstood that the same elective system now in force where Municipal Boards are 
concert*'! will be applied to’District Boards, and the right of electing Members to these 
latter extended to the cultivating class. But whatever system bo adopted (and the details 
mu$t be worked out separately foT each province) care must be taken that all sections of the 
community, and all great interests, are adequately represented. 

/g \_p} K , looted Members of tlid Council of ’ tho Govcrno.»-Gencral for making Laws to be 

V elected liy the elected Members of tho several Provincial Councils. 

(4 j_No elected or jiominatq.f Member of aijy Council to receive’hny salary or remuneration in 
' v i r tue of such membership, but any. such Member, already in receipt of any Government 
salary or allowance, to continue to draw % same, unchanged, during membership, and n)l 
Member^ to be entitled to bo reimbursed, any expenses ^ncurbed in travelling in connection 
with their membership. • , t 

rQ } _All persons, resident in India, to bo eligible for seats in Council, whether as electees or nomi- 

, nees, without distinction of race, creed,.caste or colour. 

(6.)—All legislative measures find all financial questions, including all budgets, whether these 

involve new or enhanced taxation or not, to be necessarily submitted to and dealt with by 

these Councils. In the ease of all other branehessof the administration, any Member to bo 
at liberty, after due notice, to put any question 1 B sdbs fit to tho ex-officio Members (or such 
one of these as may bo specially charged with the supervision of tlie particular branch con¬ 
cerned) and to be entitled (except as hereinafter provided) to receive a reply to his quostion, 
together with copies of any papers requisite for the thorough comprehension of tho subject, 
and on this reply the Council to be at liberty to consider and discuss the question and record 
thereon Bueh resolution as may appear fitting to the majority. Provided that, if the subject 
in regard to which the inquiry is made involves matters of Foreign policy, Military dispo¬ 
sitions or strategy, oris otherwise of suqh a nature that, in the opinion of the Executive, tlie 
Public interests would be materially imperilliyl by the communication of tho information asked 
for it shall be competent for them to instruct the ex-officio Members, or one of them, to 
rep’ly accordingly, and dlcline to furnish the information asked for. 

17.)—Tho Executive Government shall possess the power of overruling the decision arrived at 
by the majority of tho Council, in every case in which, in its opinion, the public interests 
vrould enffer by the acceptance of such decision ; but whenever this power is exercised, a 
full exposition of the grounds on which this has been considered necessary shall be published' 
within one month* and in the case of loqal Governments they shall report the circumstances 
and explain their action to the Government of India, and in the cage of this latter, it shall 
report and explain to the Secretary of State ; and in any such case on a representation made 
through the Government ol India and the Secretary of State by the overruled majority, it 
shall be competent to tbe Standing Committee of the Bddse of Commons (recommended in 
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the 3rd Resolution of last year’s Congress which this present Congress has affirmed) ti*' 
consider the .matter, sad call for any and all papers, or information, and hear any persons on 
behalf of such majority or otherwise, and thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the fall 
House. (Resolution.1V of Summary i page 41.) 

“ Gentlemen,. 1 should have preferred if somebody else—some one unconnected with our 
province— had been entrusted with the duty of proposing this resolution. We, the people of 
Bengal, occupy a peculiar position with reference to this OongresB. We have iuvited the rest of 
India—the culture, the intelligence and the public spirit of this great Empire—to our city 
and to this great conference for the discussion of public questions. We are the hosts and 
you are (par guests, and as hosts it best befits us to restrain our tongues and (standing by 
while you apeak) to listen to the words of wisdom—the collective wisdom of united India— 
that may fall from your lips. (Cheers.) The scene of to-day and the scenes which we have 
been witnessing for the last two days (pardon me for the digression) remind me of those 
spectacles in ancient India when the lord of Aryavarta would summon his feudatory chiefs 
to liis capital to celebrate the most imposing of Aryan rites—the ltajsuva Jagya. But those 
were gatherings of princes, not the gatherings of peoples. (Cheers.) Here we have before 
us personified the incarnate majesty of the nation. (Cheers.) What visions of glory, what 
prospects of rapturous joy unfold themselves before the imagination of the poet, the historian 
and the philosopher. I will not indulge in them. I will not allow myself to ho carried away 
by the inspiration of the moment. But this I will say—I may be permitted to indulge in 
this hope—that this feeling of sympathy and brotherhood between the different, Indian races 
may grow and deepen, that, it inny draw together the most distaut parts of the Empire and 
bind all races, all creeds, and a (I nationalities that inhabit this great ceuntry, in one golden 
chain of brotherly love and affection. (Cheers.) But there is another reason why I should 
have preferred that some one, not Wnative of Bengal, had taken up tins resolution. What¬ 
ever agitation takes place, whatever wave of national feeling surges from one part of the' 
country to the other, whatever upheaval of. the national mind , is observable, manifesting 
itself in great and imposing popular demonstrations, is ascribed to the instrumentality of the 
people of Bengal. (Cheers and laughter.) But I ain unwilling that Bengal should take the 
credit, or the discredit, ns it may seem to some, of having originated the agitation in<couneo* 
tiou with this movement. The truth is that all India, with all her races and creeds, is united 
in making this one common, universal prayer for the introduction of representative Govern¬ 
ment. (Cheers.) 

“ Self-government, is the ordering of nature, the will of'Divine Providence,* Every nation 
must be the arbiter of its own destinies—such is the omnipotent fiat inscribed by Nature 
with her own hands and in her own eternal book. Bat do we govern oftrselves ? The answer 
is no. Are we then living in an unnatural State? Yes, in the same state in which the patient 
lives under the ministrations of She physician. " We are passing through a period of probation 
. and a period of trial under the auspioes of one of the most freedom-loving 1 nations in the 
world. And we claim that''the period* of probation may »now fairly terminate, that the 
leading-strings may be taken off, and the. child "living emerged into the dawn of mature 
nytnhaod may at any rate be partially entrusted with the management of his own affairs. 
(Loud cheers.) If it were otherwise, the circiynstanoe would imply the gravest slur upon the 
character of British rule in ludia; for it would ma.n that after more than a century of 
British rule and of English education, we are still unfit to appreciate the principles and to 
practise the art of self-government, (Chsers.) , But I have no fears on this score. In our 
own province, local self-government has been remarkably successful. We have it on the 
highest authority; for no less a personage than His Hortor the Lieutenant-Governor has 
declared that in Bengal looal self-government has on the whole been a success; and 1 am 
<juite sdro similar testimony would be forthcoming in reference to the other provinces 
of India. It would indeed be a marvel if it wore otherwise. Our Puuchayet system is 
as old as the hills and is graved: on the hearts and the instincts of tire people. Self- 
government is therefore nothing new to the habits or the ways of thought of the people 
of India. (Cheers.) • 

41 The resolution with wbieh I am entrusted follows as a matter of course from the third 
resolution which you have already adopted, Having affirmed that the reconstitution 
of the Legislative Councils has become necessary alike in, the interests of the people of 
India and for the honor of English rule, it becomes necessary for us to determine how 
the reform should be carried out—what are the lineB whicli should be lot lowed—what are 
to be the principles upon which it should be based? It will not do to appear before 
Government, to quote the expressive language of my friend opposite, as the Great Mr. 
Blank. We must make it clear that we are not melee talkers, that we are not mere 
brawlers and charlatans, bat that we hare devoted Some of the .most precious moments 
of our lifetime, moments ofanxious- thought *and of patient consideration, to the solution 
of this gfeat problem. Our proposals may be rejected. We put them forward as only 
tentative suggestions. But that is no concern of ours. The responsibility lies with the 
Government. And at the very threshold of the enquiry, I desire to remove a difficulty which 
some may feel in connection with this resolution To some, it may appear that we are 
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-entering too much into details- But I am prepared to show, and I hope to be able , to make 
it clear as I prooeed, that we are dealing with broad general principles, and that the details* 
snob, ns they may appear to the superficial observer, are necessary to the elucidation of the 
principles involved. They may be said to form part and parcel of an integral structure, ’ 
■every stone of wjbieh has,been laid with the utmost care and precision. The principles which 
may be said to underlie the resolution are these: We desire that a fair proportion of the 
members of the reconstituted Councils should be elected. We have not the remotest ylea 
that the Government should vacate its position in favour of our worthy president and his 
following. We do not desire that our rulers “should mount guard while we handled the 
monies.” Yesterday, we passed a resolution in favour of our mounting guard, if the Govern¬ 
ment would let us do so, by enrolling us as volunteers. It is not indeed a question of the 
abdication of the Government. It is much more a question of the association of the people, 
in a partial and modified form, in the government of the country. 

“Having decided that a proportion of the members should be elected, the next question we 
have to consider is—how are they to be elected—what are to be the constituencies ? We say 
the members are to be elected by local bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Trades’ Associations, 
Universities and other similar bodies of established repute. I can however conceive of a possible 
objection to this scheme, and 1 am anxious to meet, this objection before 1 proceed further. It 
may be said that our local bodies nrenntried, and that the elective Municipalities were created 
only the other day. But the Municipalities in Bengal, in one form or other, have now 
been in existence and have had n trial for nearly a quarter of a century; and the 
District Boards of to-day are the Itoad Cess Committees which were established about 
the year 1871. This (objection must therefore fall to the,ground. But admitting that 
the local bodies are untried, admitting the force of the objection which has been raised, 
wo reply that we pin Qur faiii upon no particular systemybo creed, no dogma. Represen- 
•tatiou is (jur motto, our watch-word* our battle-cry, fine gospel of our political redemption. 
•{Cheers.) WojjiveHhe Government, a ctiri^ blanche. We tell thorn that if our programme 
does not please them, let'them devise any system of lheir own—let it be a system of direct 
representation or any other form or system which may please them best. But we say at 
the same time—mark the moderation of our views—that whatever may he your scheme of 
representative government, the interests of all classes of the community, Hindus, Mnho- 
medans, Parsees, Sikhs, Eurasians, of all races and of all creeds, should be adequately 
cared for. Wo desire to exclude none. All are alike welcome to the holiest of holies—the 
temple of representative government. We do not desire that the majority should swamp 
the minorityV or that any particular class should have any preponderance, except such as 
may belong to superior devotion, courage and self-sacrifico. Those are the qualities which 
have governed humanity in the past; and thqy will continue to govern the representative 
institutions of New India. (Loud qheers.) , 

“ Such beipg the const,it,ntion of our Councils, the next question which we have to 
consider is—\vhat are to be tljeir powers and functions ? The.se powers nre to he of a limited ’ 
character. They are toot suck as will displace or supersede the authority of the Executive 
Government; on the contrary, their exercise will be a source of material help to the 
Government. Jn tho first place, the Councils should have the right of interpellation; 
secondly, they should be vested wi^i some powftr of control over the finances. The right of 
interpellation would be an advantage* tt> the Government as it would be an advantage to 
the people. It is a constqpt complaint, which we hear repeated on all sides, that there are 
frequent misinterpretations and misconceptions of the motives and objects of the Govern¬ 
ment in the Public Press. * Nciv if this is so, explanations with regard to the policy and 
the conduct of the‘Government made* by official members from their place in .Council, and 
upon their personal responsibility, would be receive^ wjtli implicit confidence and would go 
. far to remove the misconceptions from which, under existing circumstances, the Government 
no doubt must occasionally suffer. From this point of view the right of interpellation 
wonld be an iqjmeuse gain to the Government. It would likewise be the safeguard of 
popular liberty. It is a right .which if carefully exercised will enable the popular represen¬ 
tatives to bring many an t erratic magistrate to book. In the worst days of imperial rule 
in France, Louis Napoleon deprived the Legislative Chamber of this important right, lest 
it should be a source of embarrassment to hit Government. 

" With reference to the cbntrol over finance, with which we suggest that the Councils 
should be invested, the presept rul<? is that the Budget must be laid before tbe Supreme 
Council only when new taxes have to be levied. We advocate a further extension, and 
upon the same lines, of this concession which has already been made. We propose that 
whether the Budget concerns the Province or the Empire, whether a new tax has to be 
levied or not, in all cases and under all circumstances, the Budget should be laid before tbe 
Council—Provincial or Imperial—that those who pay the taxes may have some voice in 
‘ the expenditure. * ** 

“ Such is to be the constitution of the Councils—such are to be the powers with which they 
ahotild be vested. Bht are the Councils to bo left in the unfettered exercise of these powers ? 
Il the GdVerninenfc to' abdfhate till powers in favour of tile'President and his followers? Not 
^ * * 
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■nt all. Murk how moderate onr demands are. We propose that the Government sboultl 
have the right of vetoing the decisions of the Council. If any measure passed by the 
^Council seems inconsistent with the public interests, the Government may disallow it, stating 
of course its rensons within a reasonable limit of time, the power of appeal in such cases 
being vested ’ in a standing committee of the House of Commons. Some may say— why 
introduce this question—why talk about this right of veto at all ? I think it would be 
wise on our part to do so. Yon may depend upon it that the Government will reserve to 
itself some power of control over bodies which are thus reconstituted and invested with 
these new powers. Yon are familiar with the sections relating to control in your Local 
Self-Government Acts, and you may be sure that when the experiment of self-government 
is carried to a higher stage, a similar power will be reserved by the Government. Such 
being the case, it seems to me that it would be as wise as it would be moderate to suggest 
from our point of view what the nature of the control should be. 

“ Such are the principles which underlie the scheme which has been tentatively sug¬ 
gested. But whether this or any other scheme is adopted, I trust w’e shall contiuue to 
press upon the Government, jp seasou and out of season, that the time has come when, alike 
in the interests of the people and for the honor of English rule, the representative element 
should he recognised in the Government of the country. I have a profound faith in the 
ultimate success of onr cause. Faith can remove mountains wore the memorable words 
uttered eighteen hundred years ago by the illustrious founder of Christianity. If we are 
true to ourselves, and if w’e have faith and patience, the victory will assuredly be onrs. I 
have abundant confidence in the justice and generosity of the English people. Britain, 
the august mother of free nations, cannot refuse to ns a boou which is in such entire accord 
with her own traditions and the instincts of her great people. Bift I have yet an appeal to 
make to the assembled representatives of all India. We should begiii the agitation at once.. 
The struggle must now commence. We are on the threshold of a new.age. We are wit¬ 
nessing a new birth. The darkness of midnight hau disappeared ; and tlie faint grey streaks of 
dawn are distinctly visible in the distnnt horizon. Grave and solemn are our responsibilities * 
and I hope and trust that the voice which has been raised in this halt will he re-echoed in 
every town, in every district, and in every province, and will be wafted across seas and 
mountains and deserts to the footsteps of that throne, from whose beneficence and 
justice and liberality we anticipate the fulfilment of our hopes and the redemption of our 
people.” 

« >♦» 

Mb. N. G. Chandavaekar { Bombay, No. 49), in seconding the "resolution, said: 
“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—In rising to seeded this resolution I confers I feel a 
eertain amount of difficulty. Considering the vast importance of the subject—and, if I may 
he permitted to say so, next to the question of religious and social reform there is no other 
subject to which I attnch greater importance—considering, I say, the vast importance of the 
subject and that the time allotted to every speaker in this assembly is very 'limited, I am 
afraid l shall not, he able to do that justice to it which its nature demands. I hope, however, 
I^linll receive indulgent treatment at your hands, as I propose t(j lay before yon certain 
facts which seem to me to deserve your careful atteution in connection with this demand 
for representative government. I propose to show bj' mewim of those facts that this demand 
of ours is based not on mere sentiment, and that it is due to ourselves and the Government 
we live under that, having affirmed at the last Congress the principle of representation, we 
should go one stago further and point out.that the principle is.capable of being worked out in 
practice. 1 am aware that our hostile critics are finding fault- with the scheme now placed 
before you thr your approval. But recent events enconiage me in thinking that these critics 
will gradually come round. They are in fact already coming round. One of them has 
admit ted that India is poor; and only the other day you passed a resolution declaring the 
poverty of India to be an evil 'which required to be remedied. Another, who would not 
admit, last year that the Congress represented any one but those who* took part in its 
debates, has come round this year so far as to say that the present Congress is a Hindu 
Congress, wliieh, I take it, means, according to the critic, that it represents at all events the 
Hindus. Next year I doubt not onr critic will, if he goes on improving at this rate, feel 
the force of facts so strong that he will admit the Congress to be national. (Cheers.) 

“ Now, coming to the subject before us, the line I propose following is shortly this 

“ Firstly— l shall answer the objeotion that the political soil of India is not congenial to 
the growth of representative institutions. * 

“ Secondly —I shall go on to show that the British Government in India is founded on the 
principle of representation. 

“ Thirdly —I shall point out why I-venture to think that the time has come for an expan> 
sion of that principle. 

“ Fourthly —I shall lay before you schemes of representative government suggested, (be¬ 
fore the present Congress was even thought of) by experienced Anglo-Indian administrators 

and writers. f 
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“ LaMy —I hUI wind up with a few observationson the soheme which has. just been 
submitted for jour consideration. 

“ Let us take the first of the fire points I hare indicated above. We now and then hear 
it said that the people of India are not fit for representative institutions—that Iudiit is not' 
England, and that it would not do to introduce here systems of Government which have 
worked well in a self-governing country like Great Britain. Let us examine this statement 
by the light of history. History tells us that India was, down to a recent period, known 
for her village municipalities and punchayet*, both based and worked on the elective principle,. 
We have it on the authority of an eminent Anglo-Indian writer that these institutions 
* exercised a great and beneficial influence over the people.’ Iam quoting these words from 
Mr.‘ Greig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro. Well I shall cite another authority. I daresay you 
liave heard the name of Sir John Malcolm. Now, his testimony is important, because he 
was both a soldier and statesman—one;-of’whom, borrowing the language of Lord Iioseborv. 
I might say, that he kuew both bow to conquer and maintain, an empire. His testimony is 
also valuable for another reason, namely, that he has distinctly declared that as India was 
conquered by the English with tho assistance of the natives, it can bo maintained with their 
assistance alone. To quote his own words: ‘ We conld never have conquered India 
without the assistance of the natives of the country, and by them .alone can we preserve it! 
Our nctunl condition makes this necessity more imperative.' Now Sir John, speaking of the’, 
punchayet: system as it prevailed in India, says : 4 A recent instance occurred of a respected 1 
president of a punchayet determining, from his sense of an unjust measure, to leave a 
town ; and between two or three hundred of its wealthiest citizens so decidedly followed 
!iis example that oppression was stopped in its career and compelled to conciliate, by con¬ 
cession, an offended judge.’ And this occurred in Sir John Malcolm’s time—not very long 
ago. Then, ng^in, some one has said. that ‘ the East is the parent of municipalities,’ and 
1 have seen cited in illustraribn of'that saying tho foilowjtig fact. When, on the conquest 
or the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, tho old* municipal systonn was abolished great calamities 
lie lei that country, So. much so that Mr. Lutterworth liny ley, then in charge of the 
district, had to’restore the bid system, an<f trust to *the people themselves. The conse¬ 
quence of thi^ revival of the municipal system has been stated in an official paper to 
have been that in nine months the crime sheet presented a blank. I shall adduce one 
more authority in support of the view I am now presenting for your consideration. Sir 
Bartle Frere, you all know, was an experienced Anglo-Indian administrator. Ho was hv 
no means inclined to ho partial to tho natives of this country. His testimony, must there¬ 
fore, carry some,weight with those who cry from the. house-tops tlmt India is not, and 
can novel - ho, lift for representatiTe institutions. Sir Bartle read a paper in 1871 at a meet¬ 
ing of the East India Association in ^oiidon on ‘ Public Opinion in India,’ and here is 
what he said on the occasion : ‘ Any one who has watched the working of Indian society 
will see that its genius is one to represent, not ljierely by election under Reform Acts, hut 
represent generally by provisions, every class of the comiftuuiry, and when there is any 
difficulty respectively any matter to be laid before Government, it should bo discussed among 
themselves. When three is aqf fellow-citizen to bo rewarded"Cr punished, there is always 
a caste meeting, and this is an expression, it seems td*me, of the genius of the people, as it 
was of the old Saxons, to gather together in assemblies of different tribes to vote by tribes^ 
or hundreds.’ I’ think all these are clear authorities and expressions of opinion in support 
of the view that life Indian soil is Tfongsnvil to the growth of fepresentative institutions— 
that, in other words, the genius of the Indian people is of a representative character, 
and under proper guidance And with proper encouragement that genius is capable of gra¬ 
dual development. ( Loud cheerrt) 

“But then, it is'said, if representative institution^ be conceded to India, the.concessfon 
will be inconsistent with the principles on which the JJriUsh rule in this country is founded. 
That is, those who are opposed to the grant of a representative form of government to 
India are known to argue that the British Government is a despotism—a despotism, 
which is tempered by justice hut is nevertheless a dospotism, that, in the interests of good 
government in this country, sloes, as it ought to do, everything for the people instead of 
■having it doue by the people., I serionsly join issue with those who maintain this view, 
which I now propose to show is based on a total disregard of the history of the growth 
of the British Government wi India. Mr. Bogworth Smith, in his excellent biography of the 
late Lord Lawrence, has told fis that the ideal set before themselves by the two Lawrences 
when they were placed in .cliarg* of the Punjab was this—to have everything done 
by the people. ‘The English Magistrate was naturally the moving spirit in each city, 
hut associated with him there was to he a Town Council elected by the natives from 
their own body.' And that,.l sav, may be regarded as the ideal set before it by the 
British Government. If that Government were a despotism, having nothing to do with 
the principle of representation, how happens it that you cannot be taxed unless the 
Legislature has passed a law sanctioning* the tax sought to he imposed on you ? And as 
to the Legislature itself, mnrk this fact. Men who are nominated its members are 
■elected not as nominees of the Government but true repreeentativet of tlu people. It is 

’ * * a L 
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true that the people do not select them; the members are nominated, not elected. -But 
that makes no difference, so far as the principle is concerned. The difference only: lies in. 
the practical application of the principle, which is that no act shall be : done by any public 
officer unless the Legislature lias sanctioned it. Here you .see the perms of representation. 
Note again this. Before a law is passed, it is published as a bill for public information 
and translated into the vernaculars. This further shows that our Legislative Councils, 
without which uo act of any officer would be legal, are founded upon the principle of .re¬ 
presentation. It does not matter for the purposes of my preseut point that the laws are 
often passed in utter disregard of public opinion. We are not concerned with the prac¬ 
tice now, for practice grows slowly out of principle, ntid it is, therefore, that I ask you. 
to look at the principle only nud to say whether the basis of the Government is not one 
of representation. Indeed, eveu looking to the practice, I may say that on several occa¬ 
sions the Secretary of State has refused to sanction Acts passed by the ludiau Legislature 
ou the ground that the people had not been consulted in the matter. For instance, when tbe 
Viceroy's Legislative Council find before it in 1873 the Punjab Canals Bill, the Punjab 
Government objected to its provisions on tbe ground that they were ‘unfair to the agricul¬ 
tural interest, which is uot consulted in the making of the canal, ami ought not, therefore, 
to be saddled with its cost.’ And tbe Secretary of State vetoed the measure on that 
very ground. Mark agaiu what occurred immediately ou the introduction of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils system into India in 1861. Sir George Clerk was then Governor of 
Bombay, and he inaugurated the opening ceremony of the Bombay Legislative Couucil 
ou tbe 22nd January, 1862, by addressing the nominated members, among whom were 
several native gentlemen, in these memorable words: ‘ You will remember that you owe 
to those whom you represent a strict acoouut of the fulfilment of your duties—to a people 
who reasonably desire your protection of their acknowledged rights to live iu peace.’ 

“‘An assembly on this settle has naturally a tendency to expand, and seeing it has 
pleased Her Majesty’s Government* to consider thlit th» time has arrived fer conferring 
this privilege ou you, it will doubtless in due tirqe be enlarged.’ , , 1 

“ Now, these are very important words—important, because they wer6 addressed on a 
memorable occasion by a responsible representative of Her Majesty. They conveyed n 
sacred promise. They make two thiugs clear—one, that members were appointed to the 
Couucil as popular representatives ; the other, that iu due time the principle ou which the 
Council was founded would be gradually expanded. And it is this expansion we now ask 
for iu putting forward the scheme embodied in tbe resolution before you. (Cheers.) 

t 

“This brings me to my third point, which is this—has the time come’for such an ex¬ 
pansion ? Or rather, where is the necessity of asking Government to reconstitute the 
Legislative Councils on a popular busisj The necessity, I answer, is clearly indicated by 
the difficulty of making the rulers understand the ruled. What the late Lord Halifax, 
then Sir Charles Wood, said in f853 from his place iu the House of Commons stands true 
of the present time. He then said: t 'There is uo mixture of the English population 
with the Native population. ’ *We go, we govern, aud we rdtjuru.’ The result is that mis* 
uuderstaudings frequently arise. Government'contemplates a certain measure; and the 
.people interpret its act and motive, sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly. The Native 
Press uo doubt speaks for t(ie people, but. its position is anomalous. It baa ofteu no means 
of obtaining correct information; and it is apt, to misunderstand and *be misunderstood. 
Well, if the people gather in public meetings or iu a Congress like this and tell Govern^ 
incut what the wants and grievances of the people are, they are lfkely to be told in return 
by captious critics that they do not'represent tbe masses. Iu other words, these criti.cs 
would allow none to be representatives of the people* bnt the. Government, aud tbe 
Governmeht is foreign and practically bureaucratic. Is it then to be wondered at that 
measures passed without the coil'seflt or advice of the people should often give rise 
to misunderstandings ? Is it not necessary that such a Government as ours should 
seek every means of consulting the people ou important questions nud of taking them 
into its confidence ? ‘ It is the despotic ruler who most requires to know public opinion,’ 
wrote Sir Uurtle Frere. What is the means adopted by the Government for duly ascertain¬ 
ing such opiuiou iu India ? The necessity of ascertaining it wfts pointed ont by Sir Donald 
McLeod, formerly Lieutenant-Goveruor of Punjab, iu bis evidence before the East 
ludin Finance Committee of 1871. Asked Vhether lie, would recommend an iuorease 
of the duly on salt, be answered,—‘ before expressing a decided opinion, I would 
consult tbe Natives more than wo do generally.’ Questioned agaiu, he Baid: «I 
would be very cautious about expressing a definite opinion i^bout any tax until I had 
had tbe opportunity of discussing with the Natives regarding them.’ He waa further 
asked: ‘ Do you think it would be unwise geueraliy to impbse any new tax or increase 
of existing taxes till the Natives have been consulted ?’ He answered : ‘ I tbiuk 
myself it u most desirable before spy tiling if done, for we really do not know what 
would bp tiie result unless we consulted them.’ Aud yet are the people consulted in 
matters of taxation ? Now, in quoting these answers of Sir Donald iu support of the view 
that a system of representative government is necessary for ludia, Sir Bnrtle Frere in the 
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paper already referred to said: * They are the mature opinions of Ills (Sir Donald's) life¬ 
time, and I think they are shared hy many of those who worked with him, before him, 
about him, and below him.’ These 1 mature opinions’ were expressed fifteen years ago, 
when public. opinion was not so strong and enlightened as it now is. Now you have an, 
intelligent class of educated Natives who occupy the position of interpreters between the 
rulers and ruled. That the masses on the whole accept their educated countrymen.as their 
leaders was proved to demonstration ou the eve of Lord Ripon’s departure from this country, 
when they joined the latter iu hearing their testimony to the popularity of his Lordship's 
Indian policy. And in every country, even in England, it is the educated classes who 
represent the feeliugs of and lead the people. It follows, I think, from what I have said 
aud quoted that the Government should devise some means whereby the people may be 
tumbled to express tbeir opinions on administrative questions affecting their weal or woe. 

“ Dealing with my fourth poiut, I wish it to be clearly understood that the demand 
for an expansion of our Legislative Councils aud for a system of representative government 
had been made for us hy such meu as Sir Bartle Frere long before the preseut Cougress 
was so much as thought of. Iu his paper, to which I have repeatedly referred, Sir Bartle 
sketched out a scheme somewhat, if uot exactly, similar to the oue now before you. 
Another Bcherne, having the Bame objeot iu view, was suggested by an able Anglo-Iudiau 
writer in the pages of the Calcutta Review of the year 1873. That article, which is 
headed * Provincial Councils,’ will amply repay perusal. A third scheme was that proposed 
some years ago by Mr. M. J. Shaw Stewart, lately of the Bombay Civil Service, who was 
for innuy years a District Collector and for some time Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay. 1 bring these schemes to your uotice to show that our demaud was antici¬ 
pated by experienced administrators and officials, who had no season to take au exaggerated 
view of either pur capacities *r requirements. This alone ought to serve ns a refutation of 
the charge that we are as Wing for revolutionary measujfes iu praying for au expausiou 
Of the representative principle in the casfi of our Legislative Councils. 

’ “ As to tlje«scheme now submitted fer yoitr approval, I shall uot say more than this, 
that it is merely of a suggestive character. I do not claim freedom from error for it. My 
own opinion is that all We are called upou to do is to prove that the time has come for 
expanding the principle of representation, and to show, generally, how it is capable of 
being expanded. Iu the scheme before you we have attempted to show that aud that only. 

A perfect scheme can be formulated only after you have fully consulted both officials and 
nou-officials. At preseut we do not go beyond generally indicating tbe lines on which the 
Legislative Councils may be reconstituted. Bear this iu mind iu determining whether yon 
should vote for or against the scheme. Aud now, before concluding, let me impress upou 
vou oue circumstance. Whatever somft of our captious critics may say, I am firm in tbe 
faith that as long as we are under British rule, So long the development of the representa¬ 
tive principle is secured. That development Inay be aud .ought to be gradual. You may 
not have the Oouueils expanded as you wisli to-day or to-morrow. But sooner or lator 
the expansion must come, for Jho very fouudation»of tbe rule.is, as I hope to have already 
shown, representation, 'filere is a saying which I hage seen oft quoted that the Englishman 
carries representative institutions with him wherever he goes. He took them to America^ 
to Cauadn, and the Colonies. Aud he has brought them to India' too. This was evidently 
in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, when, in»188£, addressing the BHtish public through the House 
of Commons, he laid : 1 You will go ouyou will be compelled to go ou; and what is 
more, I hope, you will be iinclined to go on ju this noble aud upright uud blessed work of 
gradually enlarging tbe Indian franchise.’ It is paly a question of time when aud how 
the institution is to grow.* The solution of that questiou will depend not so much on 
Government as on yourselves—that is, on* the people of this country. You must advance 
in ail directions; you must be true to yourselves and«shew that you deserve tbe privileges 
and rights which you seek. Tbe large uumbers in which you have met at this Congress— 
tbe long distances many of you have travelled—aud tbe sobriety aud souud judgment your 
deliberations have #liown, are in themselves promising, for they prove (bat you are prepared 
to serve your country ; that iU,welfare occupies a prominent place in your heart; and that 
•you have begun to see tha{j, though speaking different languages aud separated by social 
distinctions, your interests are ideutical aud you must learn to be united. You have begun 
well, and if you go on as .you have begun,* depend upon it you will succeed in obtaining 
tbe boon of representative Government for your country. You have only to persevere. 

* If tlie English,’ says Sydney JSmilir, ‘ were iu a paradise of spontaneous productions, they 
would continue to dig and plough, though there were never a peach nor a pine-apple the 
bettor for it.’ You must work at these questions in this spirit of the Englishman and then 
success will, I assure you, be yours." (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

Row Sahib P. Anavda Charltj (Madras, No 6> said.: " Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and 
Brethren,—I rise to support tbe proposition uow before you, and 1 am sorry that .the time 
allowed me is ten minutes—not that it is too little, bat that it is teo> much. I am 
sure you will realise my embarrassment when you remember that the two speakers who have 
preceded me—two of our best speakers—have doue sdeh full justice to the task they 
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undertook 'mul I may add to themselves also) that they have been compelled to do me the cruel 
injustice of practically leaving me next to nothing to say on the main points nt issue. {Cheer*.) 
It is fortunate, however, that the accident of my coming from Madras enables me to say 
(just a fow words relevant to the proposal before you, which have not been already 
said. 

“ It is too much the fashion to represent the scheme of reform, which our resolution 
embodies, as the hasty conception of a few ardent spirits—-revolutionary in its aim and 
radical in its character—taken in hand in a haphazard sort of way, and advocated with¬ 
out due reference to practical possibilities. Such an accusation is most unfounded, and most 
gratuitous. (Loud clieera.') Speaking for the presidency from which I come, I am bound to state 
that the subject has been regarded as one of primary importance from the very first, and 
this long before the National Congress became an accomplished fact. {Cheers.) You all know, I 
take it, that before even the first National Congress was held, we in Madras held two Con¬ 
ferences of native gentlemen frbm the different parts of our presidency nt an interval of 
a twelve-month. At the first conference this subject of representative institutions was ear¬ 
nestly taken up and thoroughly discussed. We then laid down the main lines of a scheme 
for the introduction of a representative element into the Government, and decided to en- 
trnst the Mahnjana Sablia’ with the task of maturing that scheme, and submitting it to 
the opinion of the ablest and most advanced thinkers—the men who might be expected 
to take a real and permanent interest in the subject, and to be abreast of the times. 
'Die scheme was accordingly fully elaborated, and sent round for consideration and advice 
as had been contemplated. Finally, it was submitted in the form of a draft memorial to 
the second of our conferences, and, having been, with minor modifications, accepted, it 
was submitted to, and is, ‘I believe, now lying before the authorities for disposal. It is 
a matter of genuine and unfeigned satisfneton to us, the so-called benighted citizens of 
Madras, that the National CongiVis of both this present year and of the last should so 
entirely endorse our views, and single oftt, as we had already done, the question of the 
reconstitution of our Legislative Councils as-onc the first importance. ( Cheers.) The two 
conferences in Madras, the equally early discussions of the question in Poona, Bombay, 
Bengal, and finally the two National Congresses, stamp the proposal that awaits your verdict 
with the character of .a long and carefully considered reform, universally desired, in the 
best interests of the people of this country. {Loud cheers.) Is universality of acceptance the 
only merit of this proposed reform ? Most assuredly not. Whatever our amialde critics 
may sny to the contrary, the system cout.ended for is, to my thinking, one essentially prac¬ 
tical and urgently demanded by the condition of the country. After all, dispassionately 
considered, what is it but the embodiment of an nucicnt fundamental politicifl aphorism, in 
it* juster, truer and nobler acceptation ? What is the prayer we lay before Government? It 
is nothing more and nothing less than .a petition to our rulers to act, in practice, on the 
well known advice to rulers, ‘ DiytDE and oovickn,’ not ,in its sinister interpretation which 
prompts men to set class against class, section against seetiou, in a body politic iu which 
perfect concord should prevril, but (ns 1, said ) in its juster, truer and nobler interpretation 
of dividing with the subjects the responsibilities and labours of the administration, and there¬ 
by establishing their rule, immutably, ou the broad basis of the national concurrence. {Loud 
cheers.) ' * 

“ Not only policy, however,'but common justice|houil lead our rulers to concede our claim, 
and there arc many who, unable, to realize the policy of including us in {lie Government of 
the country, admit the theoretical justice of opr claim, and yet fancy they can meet it 
by the statement that we cannot back our demand with the argument of force. It is sitrfply 
impossible to approve the logic of such a contention ; and itifurtker implies a gross ignorauc© 
of the genius of our people, the teachings of our revered scriptures, and the traditions,of 
our country. Our ancestors, of whom,, we cannot cease to be proud, their writings which we 
cannot forget, the traditions which have for ages dominated the national sentiments—all alike 
teach us to put reason —moral pressure —the art of persuasion —iu the foremost place in the 
order of methods by which it is wise and right to endeavour to secure anything that may be 
desired. You are all aware of the methods, known as Shama, Dana, Bheda and Danda 
which mean respectively the policy of persuasion, of compromise, of breaking up the adver¬ 
saries solidarity, and of resorting to force of arms. It is manifest that this is the order that 
sterling good sense and sturdy sentiments of’justice dictate; and the people of this country 
will not reverse the order enjoined by tins time-honored and no less solidly wise teaching 
and tradition. They will certainly not make any slxfw of force—whatever force they may 
possess—they will certainly never resort to force until all other methods have failed. No ! 
our countrymen will adhere to this wise counsel of trusting first to reason, despite 
Anglo-Indian gibes, and despite evil examples elsewhere to the v contrary. I blu&li for tliose 
who, in the latter end of this boasted century of high civilisation, talk still as if might were 
right, and not right might. Let r them for once banish from their minds .false logic, aud 
the unmerited apotheosis of the animal part* of man, aud.let our rulers raise the worth of 
their sway by dividing and governing in that higher, nobler and truer sense that the aucieut • 
Aryan mind conceived, formulated, and enforced bv nreceut and Dractiae. for ages together." 
{Prolonged cheering.) ' ' 
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Molvi Stud SHA&FUDplN(ZMar, No. 197) said: “Mr. President and Brother Delegates,_ 

In rising to support this resolution I hare the honor at the same time of informing you that 
I am a Mahornedan. 1 am one of the delegates from a place which has been recognized by 
the Government as n great centre of Mahornedan activity. Ou reading one of the daily 

i iapers of Calcutta I find, as has already been said by one of the speakers, that this Congress 
ms been characterized as a Hindu Congress, but I venture to submit that this designation is 
erroneous, and that this assemblage constitutes not a Hindu Congress but a National Con¬ 
gress—it is a Congress of all nationalities. If you look to races, you have only to consider 
attentively the costumes of tlm members to discover that all Indian Aryan races are repre¬ 
sented. If you look to religions, you will find Maliomedans, Christians, Hindus, Parsees, 
Sikhs, Brahmos and, I believe, small as these communities are, even one Jain and one Jew. As 
for my own co-religionists I find in this hall Maliomedans from almost every part of this vast 
Umpire. I need ndt inform you that besides the four Mahornedan delegates from Patna, 
Messrs. Sayani and Chilmai from Bombay, and Syud Jawad Hosein from Rnhiikhund, we have 
from the province of Oadli Nawab lteza Ally and Mr. Hamid Ally, Haji Mahomed Tegh 
Bahadur, ami Sheikh Kadir Buksh ; Syud Abdul Aziz from Nagpur, and Sheikh Wazir Ally 
from Sarun ; there are also Mahornedan gentlemen from Dacca, Howrah, ltungporo, Khulna, 
Nuddea, Tipperah, Julpiguri, Mymensing, Benares and other places, and with all theso is it 
possible for any one to say truly that this is merely a Hindu Congress ? (Loud cheers.) 1 may 
also inform yon, before I coine to the subject before the meeting, that I have found the 
greatest sympathy with the objects of this Congress amongst the Mahomedaus of Belrnr. 
(Cheers). There may bo a few isolated exceptions ; there may be some few gentlemen, either 
good conservatives of tile old school who hold that whatever is, is best, or who have not been 
correctly informed of the objects of this Congress, and who therefore hang hack ; but these 
2 can truly assure you’are only the exceptions that prove tie rule. (Cheers.) No doubt there 
^re not so tdnny Maliomedans liefe as in proportion W> their numbers vve might have ex¬ 
pected, but in.tlfo first'place*our people are l>aek ward ; and in the second place this schism of 
-the Calcutta Mahornedan leaders was quite unexpected. I conversed yesterday with some 
Mahornedan gentlemen from Ottdh who informed mo that if they had had any knowledge of 
the unhappy differences which exist amongst the Maliomedans of Calcutta, leading many of 
these to abstain from participating in the Congress, they could have brought down any number 
of Maliomedans of the highest ranks, talookdars and rajahs, from Oudli, and I mention this 
circumstance as another evidence that this Congress is not a Hindu Congress only but a 
National Indiap Congress,.in which, broadly speaking, all the races and creeds of India are 
equally interested-mnd equally sympathise. (Loud cheers.) 

“With respect to the resolution'which is now before us I need not take lip much 
of your time, ns the three gentlemen who linfe preceded me have already demonstrated 
its essential character at great ’length. Dot mo simply say that, on behalf of my 
brother delegated fr«m Behar, I fully support this resolution. (Loud cheers.) It is almost, 
needless to shy that^ as natives of India we lire better »wersed in the manners and 
customs, the ideas and convictions, tint*want* and wishes of our people than any 
Englishman can be. How then can it be qtlierwise than reasonable that, after having 
been educated by the magnanimity of the people of England, *we should ask from theTn 
that share in the administration «sf oyr country which they have taught us to desire and 
liave qualified us to deserve? (Cheers.) They have already given us a liberal first instalment of 
loeul self-government; they have accepted the elective system in many Municipalities; 
everybody knows that these reforms have worked admirably in practice, and no unprejudiced 
person can doubt tljafc if the? principle of representation be introduced into the Legislative 
Councils the results will be even more cfonspicnously advantageous to all parties. (Cheers.) 
And is not our desire natural ? We want to he legislated for by people wlm have a 
real knowledge of our habits and customs; by people who understand us, who are of us, not by 
.foreigners and strangers, who, however good their will, lack that intimate sympathy with, and 
participation in, our views and aspirations which is essential if their measures are to command 
.anything like the approval nnd'uuaniinous assent of the country. (Prolonged cheering.) The 
Government has already recognised to some extent the reasonableness of our claim, and has 
given us grounds for hoping that they are not unwilling gradually to ooncede it. Everybody 
here remembers, during the'eontroversy abouWhe Bengal Tenancy Act, tbe.laudable desire of the 
Government to secure some sort if representation in the Council, of both the zemiudnr and 
the ryot classes; and many, othef instances might be cited to show tiiat they themselves 
are aware of the dangers of the present blindfold system of legislating for people of whom 
they know little and understand less. So that this great reform is already well within 
the sphere of practical politics, f and all we have to do is to press, and press for it earnestly, 
energetically, steadily and perseveringly until we get it, and in getting it crown our rulers, 
teachers, friends and grfides with new and imperishable, laurels. I have beard a Roman 
apothegm, Finis conmat opus, and in no way can Great Britain more gloriously crown 
her noble work in India than by the introduction here of representative institutions.’' ( Loud 
and enthusiastic cheers.) , 

Sheik Kadir Buksh ( Fyzabad , No) 185) said, speaking in Urdu : “ After the eloquent 
dies to which we have all listened with so much pride and pleasure, it may seem almost 
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an impertinence for me, a mere merchant and, compared with so many of our distinguished 
fellow-oountrytneu that I see. arpund me, an uneducated man, to presume to trespass on 
your time. But I have to say that,in my province our people are quite fit for and thoroughly 
appreciate representative institutions. Those co-religionists of mine, and I am happy to say 
' that their number is limited in the extreme, (cheers) who pretend that the introduction of 
a. representative element in the oouncils will do our community no good, simply talk non¬ 
sense. I, have now sat some time on an eleoted Municipal Board, and I wish they would 
ask any Mahometan of my district how ho appreciates this boon of local self-government 
that we already possess. We are Hindus and Mahomedans alike on our Board. Never 
has there been any difference between us arising out of religious feelings, and how should there 
be ? We are not Moulvis aud Pundits meeting to argue on religious topics, but business-men 
meeting to arrange for keeping the town clean and healthy, and for levying the funds, required 
for these purposes, equitably and with as little expense and worry to the rate-payers ns 
may be. If we keep the place di#y and cholera comes, will it not kill us Mahomedans as well 
as the Hindus ? If we get pure good water, shall we not drink it as woll as they ? And so it 
will be with the proposed elected Legislative Councils. Will it not be all our object to keep 
the Government out of useless wars, to make them economize, to reduce taxation, 
to give fair play to native talent, to encourage Indian industries ? Religion is one thing 
and business another, and only very foolish or ill-disposed persons mix the two together 
and try to set any sect against a work which is equally for the good of all sects.” ( Vociferous 
cheering.) 


Malik Bhugwan Das ( Vera Ismail Khan, Ko. 110), speaking in Urdu, said : “We 
ought really to congratulate ourselves on having brought togethdb in one assemblage so 
many dologates from so many parts oftho country. (Cheers.) Ip is only when one goes about 
amongst them, and has the pleasure of making their acquaintance and'finding out who aud 
what they are and whence they com\ that “one bogms to" understand how truly national 
is this meeting. ( Cheers.) What profession or occupat ion, what class, what race, what creed is 
not represented ? It is wonderful (cheers), and nothing in my whole life has pleased mo 
bo much as having been able to take part in this Congress, and so actually to soe gentlemen 
living in all those wonderful distaut parts whose names even I had previously scarcely 
heard. Certainly I thought they would be altogether different, and so their dress is, but 
when I como to talk to them I find they are much tho same as I am ; and when I spoak of 
our grievances, I find that theirs are much the same, and when I tell them of our aspirations, 
why they are theirs also. Yes they may differ in dress, in mother tdogye, in customs, 
in place of birth, but I find that, in all essentials they are one with me, for they are all 
fellow-countrymen. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) Aiftl what is this I see in one of the 
English papers, that they call this a Hindu «Ooiigross ? Why Hindu ? Why not Mahomedan ? 
Does it follow because a man is p Hindu that' he does not represent Mahomedans as well as 
Hindus? (Loud cheers.) 1 am a Hindu, perhaps people fancy I only represent .Hindus, but that 
is far from the ease. Malik fijebraj and hare delegates from qu Association composed both of 
Hindus and Mahomedans (cheers), and these* Hindus and‘Mahomhdans meeting jointly 
appointed us two to represent them. The Mahomedans did not say let us appoint a 
Mahomedan, let us not appoint n Hindu, but they said let us have the best men to represent, 
us, aud they never troubled to think whether those meg belonged to this faith or that faith, 
becaqse there is none of that uousense there in tuese public matters; and we feel that 
in-these we are all one, all brethren. Of course we^are not the best ljjen, but we were, they were 
kind enough to thiuk, the best men who could conveniently come, and so they sent us. So 
even if there were only Hindus like us, but sent by Mahoirtodaus, it could not he a Hindu 
Congress ( cheers) ; but I look round aud I see many Mahomedans, and I see Sikhs aud 
I see Christians aud Parsees, and ,1 do not understand this foolishness of calling us a 
Hindu Congress. (Cheers.) Either the editor of that paper is a very ignorant mau, and it is 
the ignorance on all Iudiau matters of Europeans which is doiug India so much harm, and 
to provide against which our preseut resolution is partly intended, or he must be a sort of 
British Afghan ( loud cheers), who to gain some end says what he knows is not a fact. 
Bpt to turn to thp resolution before the Congress, and I do so„ asking pardon for having 
to. long detained you. 1 do not thiuk that, as to the general question, the previous eloquent 
speakers have left me anything to say. But tbqge are some local details to which I wish 
to draw your attention. The first is that this^system of representation and of Government 
by councils composed of our own people is indigenous in the Punjab, and from time 
immemqrial the frontier tribes, though wanting in education, have always possessed sufficient 
intelligence to manage matters admirably for themselves. We had regular representative 
legislative councils long before we had evqn heard the name of England, and those oaimeik} 
made laws, which, though not compiled ip bulky statute hooks, were none the less binding 
and obeyed, and to this day the independent frontier tribes in our neighbourhood are 
governed by just such councils, and' these councils have made la^g from time to titpe, 
and if a man commit adultery or other offence he is tried by those oouncils and convicted 
and sentenced according to those laws, which the whole tribe unites to uphold, because 
they are home-made and commend, themselves to all minds as right aud just. (Cheers.) 
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“ Now we people insido tlie frontier were never ut any time behind the Pushtunis —I 
mean the frontier tribes outside the frontier—in wisdom or capacity for managing our 
own affairs. And if they, still ignorant and uneulightened, get on so well under representa¬ 
tive institutions, how much better may wo be expected to thrive under them, now that,* 
by reason of the widespread, though not as yet what you call high, education which 
the British Government has given us, we are so much more advanced in all such matters 
than our Pusfituni neighbours. 

“ And as a matter of fact there is a strong desire throughout all parts of tbo Punjab for a 
local council—above all a local council largely composed of gentlemen of tho province to make 
the laws and manage the public affairs of the province, and as there never was and never will 
be, as I have, on a former occnsion, explained, any want of thoroughly capable men to sit in 
that council, I do not see why the British Government, that has done so much for us and, as we 
believe, where I come from, so honestly wishes to do us good, should not, in compliauco 
with the universal desire, grant us all, that this resolution, which 1 support with all my 
heart, advocates and prays for. 

“ Great aro the benefits that have been conferred on us by the British Government. 
May it prosper for ever and ever, and a third time I say ever, hpt that this may he so let it 
never forget that itB real strength lies, not in its artillery, but in the hold it has, and I pray 
God may ever retain, on the hearts of its subjects.” ( Prolonged cheering.) 

Kiiajbh Abdool Albem {Dacca, No. 351 ), speaking in Urdu, said : “ This gentleman comes 
from the far west, I from the east. I can only say that with us, ns witli him, Hindus nnd 
Mahomedans united to elect delegates. Ho is a Hindu representing Mahomedans us well as 
Hindus. Inm a Maiiomedpn representing Hindus as well as Mahomedans. As my Hiudu 
brotkor from the Western frs&ticr sees no difference betwe/di Mahomedans and Hindus in quea- 
•tiotis relating to the administration of public affairs, so neither do I a Mahomedan from tho east 
• see any difference either. We are all subjects of, the same Sovereign, all children of the same 
soil, our morfi important public interests are the same,"our disabilities, grievances and desires 
identical, and in the liaipo of the great community I came to represent, and of all tho Muhoma- 
dans ofiEaateru* Bengal I heartily support, and I know they will endorse that support, 
the resolution that is now before this Congress.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mai.avya ( Allahabad, No. 118) said: “ After tho very able and 
eloquent speeches to whic^j yon lyive already listened, it may seem almost superfluous to add 
anything as to thq expediency, as to the necessity, of the reform contemplated in the fourth 
resolution. It seems, however, neeessafy to sliow to the Government and to the public at largo 
that it is not only by the people of a certain limited portion of the country that the principle 
of representative government is understood ami approved, lqit that in every presidency and 
province, of thig vast Indian continent, tho people equally appreciate it and are equally anxious % 
lor its introduction into the administration. Delegates fropj Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Patna, Fyzabad, Den* Ismail Khun, Dacca, Wave already endorsed this fact. Let me a hum¬ 
ble delegate from Allahabad confirm their testimony. (Cheers.) It is not to the great British 
Government that we neeB demonstrate tho utilfty, the expediency, tho necessity of this grelit 
reform. (Cheers.) It might have bqgu necessary to support oar .petition for this boon with such 
a demonstration’were we governed HV *some despotic monarch, jealous of tbo duties, but - 
ignorant and careless of the rights of subjects ; but it is Biirely unnecessary to snyoue word 
in*sUpport oi’sucli a cause to tbcBritish Government or the British nation—to the descendants 
of those brave and great mfeu vflio fought and died to obtain for themselves and preserve 
intact for their children those very institutions which, taught by their example, we now crave 
cheers), who spent their whole lives and shed their hqprts blood so freely in inauitaiuiug 
and developing this cherished principle. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

“What is an Englishman without representative institutions ? Why not an Englishman 
stall (cheers), a mere sham (cheers), n base imitation (cheers), and I often wonder as I look 
round at our nominally English magnates bow they have the face to call themselves English¬ 
men and yet deny ns representative institutions, and struggle to maintain despotic ones. (Loud 
cheers.) Representative institutions are us much a part of'the true Briton as his language 
and his literature. Will any one tell me that Great Britain will, in cold blood, deny us, her 
free-born subjects, the first of thebe when, by the gift of the two latter, she has qualified us to 
appreciate and incited us to desire it? (Cheers.) 

“No taxation without representation. That is the first commandment in the Englishman's 
Political Bible; how can he flatter with his conscience and tax ns here, his free and educated 
felloW-Bubjebts, as if we wore dpmb sheep or chttle ? But we are not dumb any longer. 
India has found a voice at lust in this great Congress,’and in it, and through it, we call on Eng- 
latadto be true to her traditions, her instincts, and herself,,and grant us our rights as free- 
bfim British citizens. (Prolonged cheering.) Representation is a thing required in aVery papt 
of the - World, Us soon as a nntitin emerges from barbarism, even Where riders and ruled are one 
f&dfile,hsving one common lafagnage, domicile, religion, literature, and what not, and how 
mfich mOfe ao isit needful in this country ? We kuow th&t’the English people, true to 

‘ - * 
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higher iustincts, have introduced here so much that is good, that to them we owe many anj 
great blessings. (Cheers.) We acknowledge these blessings with gratitude; we owe a Jleavy debt 
sf gratitude to the English people, and there is no fear of our eyer forgetting our obligation* 
to them. (Loud cheers.) But while we are thus deeply grateful for the blessings we enjoy we 
Oaunot but feel that there are still many points iu which onr condition can be and ought to be 
improved, and we see first and foremost that the system of administration, that now obtains, it 
despotic (loud cheers), and is deficient in the principle of representation, the fundamental cha¬ 
racteristic of a free government. ( Cheers.) There is uot a true-born Englishman who would not be 
horrified if told that the Government ot India dealt with the whole people of India as slaves, 
and yet, if any such man will fairly face the facts of the case, he will be compelled to admit 
that, despite all other good gifts, in tin's inntter of excluding us from all share iuthe government 
of our own country, the government is really treating us as more slaves. The right to be 
represented is inherent iu every educated free-horn British subject. (Loud chest *.) Gentlemen, 
we all recognize the great Proclamation of 1858 as our Magna Cimrta, and in that Proclamation 
Her Gracious Majesty was pleased to assure us solemnly that she would regard all her 
subjects of whatever race, creed or colour with an equal eye, and consider the welfare of 
all equally. Her Majesty’s Indian subjects were therefore to’be regarded in the same light a* 
her subjects in any of her other colonies and possessions. But how can it be said that we are 
treated in the same way when we are not allowed the slightest voice iu the administration 
(Cheers), when wo are not allowed tlm opportunity of saving one word as to our sentiments in 
regard to the laws and edicts which year by year are flung forth over the laud, and uuder 
which we havo to live and suffer ? (Cheer*.) I ask you if that is regarding us with an equal eye, 
if that is treating us as those of the English race iu other possessions of Her Maiostv are 
■treated ? (Cheers.) • . * « 

“ I am sorry that time does not allow me to speak fully and freely on* this great .subject, bat' 
after all in the present day it. is almost a waste of time to prove either the-reasonable character- 
or the justice of onr claim. Every cnltared mind Admits this, at any rate as an .'abstract pro¬ 
position. It is always imaginary practical difficulties, or oar supposed incapacity, that is urwed. 
But when you see Indians competing with Englishmen in every walk of life to’wAich they "can 
find or force an entrance, and not unfreqnently emerging triumphant from the friendly contest 
( loud cheers), it is extremely inconsistent to say that they are unfitted to assist in the con¬ 
sideration and preparation of laws for their own people, and incapable of joining in that oreat 
work of administration, which has, or should have, for Uh sole object the prosperity of'tbeir 
native laud (cheers)-, and I ask every generous English mifid to sfiy whether \?e have uot a 
strong ground for complaining against this exclusion as a piece of un-English injustice. 
Burely it is the desire of every geuerons-hearted Englishman who loves liberty"to confer tint 
freedom, he himself enjoys, on all-— , 

“ For he," as an English Poet sa.rs. “that values liberty, confines 
• “ His zenl for her predominance within * 

41 No mtnrow bounds ; her ennse engages him , • 

Wherever pleaded, ’lis the cause of man." (£ovd cheeting.) 

“ Bnt onr President signs that I nm exoeecfing the allotted period, and I will only add 
may the cause of the people of India, tlm cause of liberty and rigfit, engage tho attention 
heart and soul, of every lien&t EnglislimaVi in India«i>nd in England, ?yi"l may each true 
Briton, who values the rights, the privileges, the freetfom which have made him and his country 
what they are, aid us, like true Britons, to the,fruition of our inspirations for equal rio-ht 8 
•equal privileges aud equal freedom.” (L,oud cheers.) , ‘ ' 

Lala Kanhya LAt (Punjab, No k 104) said : ‘‘The second clause o*f the resolution make* 
mention'd" the several provinces in which, legislative councils of the reformed type should 
be established, but it omits to mention* the Punjab. I presume that this is an oversight, 
as the Punjab is, as Malik Bliugwan Das has already told you, quite prepared and fitted”for 
such representative institutions. The amount of confidence which was placed by the people 
in their own representative institutions before the introduction of British rule into the 
Punjab is well known : the decisions pronounced by punchnyetq were looked upon as oracle* 
proceeding from the deity, as the people said, p&nch panch mil, khuda mil (cheers), and tliif 
shows what implicit confidence was placed b)s the people in the decisions of their own 
■representatives. The present system of appointing members to the Legislative Council* 
is by nomination : the Government nominate their own 4 officials and sometimes other men 
having personal influence with lendiug officials and ready to vote as they are told. The 
officials are paid heavy salaries aud have nn interest in maintaining heavy taxation upon the 
people and keeping up all the many official abuses, and there/ore, I think, I am justified ia 
saying that the Government is uot at present acting fairly By us. It may seem churlish in 
us to oast such an imputation upon a nation which lias in the past done so much for us in 
the way of civilizing this country j but it is their* present persistency in not giving us fair 
play, and not granting us thpt representation that we ask for, and that, as I maintain, we 
are entitled to, that leads us to cast such imputations upon them : if they fairly concede to as 
4 proper system of representation-our mouths will be Hint for ever, and they will become, 
once more to us, what we used to believe them to be/** , 


* This JVM s typographical error in one set ( of the printed drett resolution*, 
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Mdnbhi Stud Abdul Aziz [Nagpur, No. 190), speaking in Urdu, said: “I wish to 
say a word or two only. First I want to explain that, backwards as onr province is, all 
those of us ;wlio are at all educated deeply sympathize in the objects of this Congress, and 
most especially in this resolution now under consideration, and we look forward hopefully 
to having a connoil of onr own at Nagpur with elected members.. Even now such a council 
would be a great boon to us, Rnd every year it will grow more and more of a necessity. 
Secondly, as my co-religionists from Dacoa, Fyzabad, and other places have told yon, it is 
quite ridiculous to pretend that the Mahomedans who have any sort of education are 
wanting in interest in this Congress, or consider that their interests differ from those of their 
Hindu brethren where these administrative reforms are concerned. Our numbers are not 
large in the Central Provinces, bnt so far as we go, we are as heartily with you as the rest 
of the community.” 

Pandit Jwala Datt Joshi ( Kumaon, No. 150) said : '*This subject has been so exhaus¬ 
tively discussed by the gentlemen who have preceded me that it really leaves nothing for 
me to say as to the matter of the resolution. I only rise to say before the Congress that 
I am a delegate from a province where Hindus and Mahomedans live together in perfect 
harmony, and that I represent both communities—that, both sympathize in all the work of 
the Congress, and both have at heart (I mean those amongst them at all educated) the 
reform in the administration which is asked for in the resolution under discussion. There 
has been a good deal of writing in some of the papers about this demand for represent¬ 
ation, now not denied to be widespread, being the result of wire pulling, and I want to say 
that so far from this, i^ no one else in the whole country even ( had taken up the matter, we 
in Kumaon should have independently worked for it. No one who knows us will believe that 
there are any ulen living who pan wire pull ns.” ( Cheers .) if 

‘ . ’ ’ * y 

. Pandit Shyam Naratn (Lucknow, No. 173). speaking in Urdu, said: “Mr. Chairman 
and GentlemSp,'—I am uhnble to expiVs my jov when I see before me so many 
patriotic men taking pgrt in the deliberations of this great National Congress. It is 
a mistake to' suppose that only English-knowing natives sympathize with the objects 
of this Congress or that our Mahomedan brethren do not quite as well appreciate 
them as ourselves. (Chert.) I come from Lucknow which stands third or fourth in 

respect to population, though in English education it is far bohind other Indian cities, ’ 
and stands tbo first city in India in respect to the number of Mahomedan Princes and 
Nawabs who LUve made it ilieir hiAne. (Cheers.) Oudli was annexed only some 30 years ago. 
The Riaf-i-Am Association which has sqpt me.hero as one of its delegates has been established 
for some ten years. It counts among its members many Princes, Nawabs and Talukdars. 
The majority of its members aro Mahomedan^. It responded to the call of our countrymen 
most enthusiastically. (Cheers.) It elected more delegates thaln those that have joined the 
Congress. Its President, Shaikh Heza Husain, on his way down to Calcutta, fell ill at ’ 
Cawnpore. The ill-foupded rnrAour of cholera kep't gome batik. Among those that have 
come from Lucknow, Nawab Reza Ali Khan, represents the Sliia nobility ; Mr. Hamid Ali 
represents the English-educated Mahomedans, ayd Haji Mahomed Tegli Bahadur, Proprietory 
of Jlozana (an Ordu Daily), represents tj;ie Sunni spet of Lucknow Mahomedan. 
There are also Kashmiri Pundits,*Khytrj, Kayasth and Bengalees, all representative men 
among the Lucknow delegates. One of our brother delegates had received a letter, from a 
Doctor advising him not to' go to Calcutta, but sympathy with the noble objects of this 
Congress prevailed against the fear of cholera. 

“In support of this fourth resolution, I beg to say that I consider it essential,to the true 
progress of my country. (Cheers.) So long as some representative element be not introduced 
into the several Legislative Councils of India, so long this country will not be able to get - 
over its present difficulties. Unless the right to elect members to our Legislative Councils 
be conferred upon us the true interests of neither the government of this country nor of its 
people will ever be secured. (Cheers.) It is a common saying among us that God manifests 
Himself in the Punchayot. Unless we have, in our Legislative Councils, men elected by ns 
and conversant witli our inrfer life, no suitable laws to promote our true happiness can ever 
be enacted. As the Government of our country is the most civilized Government in the 
world and our true well-wisher, I confidently expect that it will grant our request. I have 
every reason to expect nothing but,kindness ifrom our most merciful mother, the Queen 
Empress, and tbe most enlightened British Parliament, if only our humble petition and the 
true state of onr case be laid before them.” (Loud cheers .) 

Mu. Devi Charan Barca (Bebrtighur, Assam, No. 429) said : “I speak on behalf of the 
Province of Assam whey I say that we are quite in accord with you on the question of repre- 
sentation. The introduction of a representative system in'eorae form is as urgently required 
in Assam as it is in all the other provinces of the whole Empire of India. Unless a repre¬ 
sentative system is introduced the real wants of the country can scarcely be met. Allowing 
freely that our rulers, foreigners and stringers as they. are to all that most intimately 
Effects us, are actuated by the highest mptives and do their best for ns, the present state 
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of the country, andl the universal feeling that pervades it, sufficiently *how that neither 
the purity of their intentions nor the conscientiousness of their efforts can compensate for 
i that want of practical sympathy with and detailed knowledge of the circumstances of our case, 
which only our own people, carefully selected by ourselves, can supply. ( Loud cheers .) I support 
this resolution most strenuously and on behalf of the whole of the Assam people.” 

Munshi Sadho Lal (Benares, No. 146), speaking in Urdu, said: “No one seems 
yet to have spoken on behaif of Benares, India's most sacred and one of her largest cities. Per¬ 
haps it is not needful. From North to South, from East to West, one feeling pervades the 
country, and Benares, you may be sure, a stronghold of education, though not as yet English 
education, is not behind the rest of the country in its aspirations after representative 
institutions. On behalf then of my brother delegates, and the holy city of Kashi, I declare 
our entire concurrence in this resolution.” (Cheers.) 

The President then said : “ We have seen that there is but one opinion in regard to this 
resolution. We have heard representatives from every portion of the Einpiro testifying on 
its behalf, and it iB time now, that I put it to you for your formal acceptance.” 

The resolution war then pat and carried by acclamation without a dissentient voice. 

Mr. N. N. Gupta (Sind, No. 95) said : “ I will now, with your permission, move the 
following resolution : ‘ That this Congress do invite all public bodies and all Associations 
throughout the country, humbly and earnestly, to entreat His Excellency the Viceroy to 
obtain the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, t or the appointment of a 
Commission, to enquire exhaustively into the best method o c introducing such a tentative 
form of representative institutions into India as has been indicated in Resolutions III of 
the past and IV of the present yeaP-’s Congress.’ ('Resolution V of the Summary, page 43.f 
This is a necessary corollary of tho resolution just so enthusiastically passed. The whole 
nation has made up its mind upon the'kubject, and having done so' the next thing is to ondea- 
vCUr to bring home this fact to the authorities here and in England, and induce them, if 
possible, to take the initial steps necessary for giving practical effect to the universal wish.” 

Row Sahib M. B. Namjoshi (Bombay, No. 69) said : “ I have been asked to second this 
resolution and I gladly do so. The only remark I think necessary is that, after having 
passed the fourth resolution, it becomes absolutely necessary to make this pray«r to the Govern¬ 
ment. We have affirmed the proposition that the several provinces of the Einpirfc are propared 
far representative Legislative Councils, and this would -naturally follow with the progress we 
have been making since the passing of the Indian Council’s Act of 1861. We have been saying 
for several years past that we are prepared for the introduction of representative Legislative 
Councils, that we are fit for the privilege of representation ; we have unanimously moreover 
now decided that the grant of this privilege has become a necessity from all points of view 
whether our own or that of our'rulers (if only they can realise their own highest interests), 
and now we invite the Government to make inquiry and ascertain whether all things 
a“e not exactly in accordance with what we h ive said, and whether the present condition 
of the country does, or does not, render the proposed reform desirable aud expedient.” 
(Cheers.) " “ 

Kumar Binay Krishna (Calcutta, No. 242) said : “ I suppoft the resolution, and I do 
so with my whole heart, hut will not take up the time of the Congress with further 
discussion at this late hour.” 

The President said : “ This proposition, I dare say, requires no further discussion. It 
is only an appeal to the Government to satisfy themselves by the appointment of a Com¬ 
mission or otherwise, that what we ask it reasonable.” 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. >( 

Row Sahib P. Rangiah Naidu (Madras, No. 1) said : * I beg to move the following 

resolution: ‘ That copies of these resolutions he forwarded to His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council, with the lminble requests, that he will cause the first, resolution to be submitted in due 
course to Her Majesty the Queen Empress; that he will cao?e all the resolutions to be laid before 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India; and that he himself will be graciously pleased, 
in consultation with his colleagues, to accord them his best consideration.’ (Resolution XV 
of Summary, page 45.) I don’t think I (need detain you longer. The resolution speaks for 
itself and must commend itself to every one.” t 

Mr. Souabjee F. P atell (Bombay, No. 50) said : “ I have great pleasure in second¬ 
ing this resolution. You will remember the object of our first resolution. It was m 
connection with the Jubilee, a memorable event wliioh we could not more appropriately 
celebrate. Our second request is that H. E. the Viceroy will honor ns by sending all the 
resolutions at which this NatioqarCbngress has arrived officially to Her Majesty’s Secretanr 
Of State for India, and our third that lie will himself in consultation with his colleague^ 
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accord them hie best consideration, and I am sure yon will acres with me that, knowing 
•yrtiat we do of His Excellency, we have every reason to hope and believe that in these, and all 
other matters, he will do the best he can for ns and ourcountry.” (Cheers.) 

The President said : “ I may now I suppose put the resolution." 

The resolution was then put and passed unanimously. 

Mr. W. 0. Bonnekjee (Calcutta, No. 275) said: “lam afraid I am transgressing the 
rule our President laid down this morning that no new subjeot should be introduced at tip's 
Congress. But I have no doubt you will agree that an exception should be made in favor 
of the subject that t am about to propose. My opinion is that permanent Committees of 
this Congress ought to be constituted in all the provinces of India. (Loud cheers.) Each 
province will, no doubt, fix the number of its own Committee, and appoint its own Committee 
men, but a Committee, small or large, is absolutely requisite in every province. Without such 
Committees it is quite impossible to keep up a regular correspondence between all the 
different parts of the country, and so to arrive in due time at a general agreement as to 
the various questions on which action is to bo taken at the Congitsss. 

“ I propose, therefore, that Standing Congress-Committees be constituted at all important 
centres.” (Resolution XIII of Summary, page 45.) 

Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar (Bombay, No. 49) said: “ I bog to second the resolution. 
We are all agreed as to the necessity of that arraugemeut, and I need say no more ou the 
subject.” * > 

The resolution was then ytit to the vote, and uuanimoirdy agreed to. 

■ ■ • * • / 

. Mr. A. 0. Hume. (Punjab, No. 112) said : “ I also, liko my friend Mr. Bonnorjee, am about 
to venture to trahsgress the fuling of the President by introducing a subject not included in 
the list of business. Bnjt my excuse is tliat, if the resolution I have to propose be a uuw one, 
it is at apy rale a very littlo one, and when you hear what it is, you will, I am sure, pardon 
my transgression, and cordially assent to my proposition. 1 now propose that the Third 
Indian National Congress assemble at Madras on the 27th of December, 1887. (Resolution 
XIV of Summary, page 45.) (Loud and prolonged cheering.) It is, I see, quite needless for me 
to commend this Resolution to your acceptance, or to say a single word more.” 

• • • 

The Hon’ble S. Subuamania Iy^u (Afadras, No. 2) said : “ It is my pleasant duty to 
Boeoud this resolution, and first I desire to say that, words fail me in expressing our heart¬ 
felt thanks to our Calcutta brethren for the hospitable, nay nqble, manner in which they have 
received the delegates from all parts of India. I am not speaking the language of exaggera¬ 
tion when I say that they have imposed upon us a jveighty and lasting debt of gratitude. 
In the next place it i<i my duf/—and I speak the feeling of my brethren hore—to convey our 
warmest and heartiest thanks to the Itoccptic/u Committee for the excellent reception they 
have accorded us and to s»y how deeply we feel the persistent and patient kiuduess with which 
Mr. Ghosal, BaDoos Girija Bhusan and Kumud Chunder Moojcerjee, not to mention other 
gentlemen whose iAimes I have not fet learned to pronounce, have provided for all our wants 
and anticipated all our wishes. (Cheers.) I cau assure you that our most sanguine expectations 
of the character of the reception which wo itere to receive in Calcutta have been exceeded by 
the reality. (Cheers.) Gentleman, the proposal to ’hold this Congress next year at Madras 
was made by me last year at Bombay, but,I did not press it for reasons which I then explain¬ 
ed. The reception which we have received here makerf my heart falter as to whether I 
should press it at this time, but my brethren insist fin our undertaking the duty, and asking 
you to hold the Congress next year at Madras. ( Loud cheers.) If the invitation which I now 
moke to you is accepted, I can only assure that we shall give you the best, the most cordial, 
the most loving reception which lies in our power, though it may not bo so princely as that 
which our Calcutta brethren have here accorded to us. (Cheers.) Therefore, in the name of my 
Madras colleagues who are hefe assembled, and in the name of our Madras brethren, whose 
representatives we are, I invite you to meet us next December in the Capital of the Presidency 
which terminates with Cape Coiporin, and I'hope that you will accept this invitation in the 
hearty and brotherly spirit in which, despite all oflr misgivings as to our possible shortcomings, 
VR9 now give it.” ( Loud cheer s.) 

Mr. SoraBjTee F. Patell (Bombay, No. 50) said: “lam glad to be allowed to join 
in thanking the Reception Committee, their able secretaries, and all our Bengal friends who 
bite taken part in the kind work of receiving us. They have not only provided most com¬ 
pletely for the accommodation of all the delegates, but have also in a thousand ways promot¬ 
ed their comfort, and we are all, in common gratitude, bound to, and do, most heartily thank 

them for having so cordially welcomed us and so kindly cared for us.” 

> 

» ^ f 

The President, in putting the resolution, said: “ I am sure »U here present will respond to 
kind invitation of our Madras friends with the utmost enthusiasm." 
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The motion was then carried by acclamation. 

The Honorable Pkary Mohun Mookkbjkb (Calcutta, No. 238) said: “It only re- 
chains for me to propose a vote of thanks to the President, which I have, accordingly, the, 
greatest pleasure in now doing." 

Mr. S. H. Chiplonkar (Poona, No. 65) seconded the motion, which Was carried 
by acclamation. 

Mb. Subendra Math Banerjke ( Calcutta, No. 239) said: “I propose a vote of 
thanks to the delegates for having come from all parts of India to this capital. And in 
doing so I will only make one remark. There are a great many Mahomedan gentlemen of 
Tipper India amongst us here. I would ask them to go baok and exercise their influence in 
preventing, in future, those fratricidal tumults and ententes between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
wluch have occurred so frequently in recent times, and which we all so deeply deplore. I 
only hope their efforts will be crowned with that complete success which the righteousness of 
the cause deserves.” (Long cheers.) 

The motion was then put>and carried by acclamation. 

The President said : “ In responding to the vote of thanks, which you have so kindly 
accorded to me, I hope the meeting will allow me to say that my expectations as to the ad¬ 
mirable conduct of this large assembly have been thoroughly fulfilled and more than ful¬ 
filled. I am only speaking tamely I fear when I say that from first to last nothing could 
possibly have been more honourable to onr country than the conduct of all concerned or 
than the spirit that has pervaded the entire assemblage. In '.he heat of argument, under 
that greatest of all stimuli, patriotic enthusiasm, not one wov&t I believe, has escaped a 
single speaker that he need wish 'einspoken. Kindness, “courtesy and aspiribof cheerful 
mutual concession have pervaded our proceedings, which, but for thin, oouhl never have reach¬ 
ed this happy and successful termination. (Loud cheers.) You are pleased to thank me, 
but it is for me rather to thank yon, for had it not been for the noble, spirit in which each 
and all of you have co-operated in the work and for the support which yon have so heartily 
afforded me in respect of every proposition, which has come before the Congress, I could 
never have succeeded in thus bringing to a successful olose the important business that 
devolved upon us, (Cheers.) I heartily, therefore, thank you one and all for having enabled me 
to perform my duty and for having made it so easy for me to do it. ( Loud cheers.) 

“There is, however, just one point to which I ought perhaps to refer more particularly, 
and that is to the spirit of fairness and moderation dhd respect towards the Government 
which has characterized your proceedings from the beginning to the end. 1 need hardly 
say how gratified I have been to . observe how'thoroughly all have seemed to bo imbued 
with that spirit. Not only is it to our interest that it should be so, but it is what the Govern¬ 
ment, after all they have dope for us, have a just right,to expect from us. (Cheers.) 
And I only hope that the example which this great assemblage has sat in this respect will be 
followed not only at all future meetings of the Congress, not only by all and every Association 
throughout the country, bat also by the entire Indian Press, some members of which, under 
the influence of the bad example too often set' to them V v a portion of the Anglo-Indian 
Press, have at times, it must be confessed, transgressed in this respect. (Hear, hear.) If 
we really desire to be respected, if we wish onr requests to be attended to, if we honestly 
expect that the English nation will do its duty toward us, we must prove ourselves worthy 
by showing that we are never unreasonabfe, never violent, never uncharitable. We must show 
that we ars earnest, but temperate, cognizant of our own rights, but respectful of those 
of others; expecting the fairest constructions of our own acts and motives, and conceding 
these to those of others; that, in a word, whatever our status in life, high or low, rich or 
poor, we have become geutlemen in the highest Bense of the word. Unless we are and can 
prove ourselves gentlemen in this highest, noblest sense, I do not know that we are worthy 
to receive the concessions for which we are pressing. (Loud cheers.) I do not think I need 
trouble the Congress with any further remarks. I will simply say once more : I thank yon. 
I thank you, for myself, for the honour you have done mo in choosing me as President, 
and for the generous kindness with which you have upheld me in the performance of the 
responsible duties of that high position, and I,thank you ou behalf of all your countrymen— 
on behalf of posterity—for the noble manner in which, at this great Congress—which history 
will not readily forget—you have uphold the credit, the character, the dignity of our beloved 
India.” (Long and enthusiastic cheering.) 

Three cheers were next called for, for Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress; 
three for His Excellency the Viceroy; three for the Provincial Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors, and three more for Mr. A. 0. Hume, which were all giveu most warmly and vehe¬ 
mently. r 1 

The Congress was then dissolved. 
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gishitire Council. 

3 

99 

» 

» 

1 

I 

Mr. T. Nnmberumal Chettiar, 


Merchant. 





' * B.A. 

1 



4 

99 

• 

99 

i • 

» 

Rao Sahib A.Danakoti Mndaliar 


Zemindar of Mjilnpan- 



• 


, » Avl. 


kum, Municipal Coun- 





» • 

• • 


cillor, Wandiwash. 

5 

99 


• 99 

Mr. tt. Subraman'ia Iyer, B.A.* 

• » 

• 

Editor of the “ Hindu." 

6 

* 

99 


* 

99 . 

ILto Sahib P. Annndif Clmrln, 


• 

Vakil, High Court, Ml. 





» B.L. 


Councillor and Secre- 





« 

• 

. 

tmw, Malinjana Sabha. 





•* * 



7 

» 


99 

i 

Mr. P. Sabramania Iyer 

>9 

Articled Clerk. 

8 

99 


99 

Mr. M. Ramasawniy Naidu ... 

99 

Merchant aud Contractor. 

9' 

99 


99 

• 

Mi*. M. Veeraraohava Chariar, 

Malinjana 

.Joint-Editor of the 





B.A. 

Sablia mid 

‘‘Hindu,” and Secv., 






Trip. Lit. 

Malinjana Sabha. 




it 


Society. 


10 




» 

Mr. M. G. Sriranga Chariar, 

Madras M. 

Vakil, High Court. 

• 




• B.A,, B.L. 

Sabha. 

n » 

t 

11 



99 

Mr. N. RadbuWislma Iyer t ... 

. * 

Madras 



* Many mure delegates were nominated or elected, bit were prerented by sickness, 'easiness, Ssc., from attending., 

» 1 
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% 

B 

a 

fc 

Presidency. 

- - - - 

Province. 


Names of the Delegates. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

REHABK9. 

12 

Madras 

• 


| ■ 

Madras 

Mr. M. Aguppali Mudaliar ... 

• 

Madras 

Municipal Commr., Bur- 
malt. 

13. 

)> 

| 

n 

Mr. N. Kristnasawmy Naidn, 
B.A., B.L. 

The Hindu 
Excelsior 
Reading 
Rooms. 


14 

?) 



Mr. A. C. Parthasaradhi Naidu 

V 

Madras 

«> 

Editor of the “ Andhra* 
prakasika." 

15 

V 


Ganjnm Dt. 

V 

Rao Sahib Pakala Gojvtl Row, 

v B.A. 

. * * 

fferhnmpore 

» 

♦ 

C 

Pleader. ■ District Court, 
Landholder and Muui- 
' qipal Councillor. 

16 

1> 


Vizngnpa- 
tain Diet. 

Mr. Vepa Kristna Moorthy 
Pantulu Garu, M.A. 

t 

Vizngnpa- 
tain and 
Bimlipatam. 

« ' 

Pleader, Hist. Court. , • 

17 



V 

• 

Mr. P. Veukanqah Pantulu 
Garu. * 

c 

» 

n 

• 

• Ditto ditto. 

' 

18 < 

' 

• 


Godavery 

District. 

. 

Rao Sahib Singnrajii V. 
* Subboroyudu Pantulu Garu* 

• 

Raja- 
inundry 
find Masuli- 
pnlam. 

Vakil, High Court, Ma- 
•sulipatam, and Ml. 
Councillor. 

4 

• 

- 

JJ 

< 

Kristna Dt. 

" * , «' 

• Do. D6. 

a 

* • 

V 

Bezwada, 

Gsdiveda 

and Kristna 

« 

* 

Ditto ditto. 

* 

19 

( 


• 

* 

Nellore Dt. 

• 

« , 

Rao Sahib j3. Narayana Sawmy 
Chetty, B.A. 

Nellore 

and 

Ougolo. 

Pleader, District Court, 
and Municipal Coun¬ 
cillor and Dist. Board 
. Member. 

20 

>> 


)> 

Mr. M. Venkata Subba Row ... 

r 

V 

► 

Pleader, MunsitTs Court. 

21 

)) 


1» 

«. * 

Mr. Anchoor Subbanaidu * ... 

* Jf 

• 

Merchant and Landed 
Proprietor. 

22 

V 


i> 

Mr. Kalanakur Vencata Reddy 

• 

ff 

* 

•> 

Contractor. 

23 

» 

• 

Rellary Dt. 

a 

Rao Bahadur A Sabapatby 
Mudaliar Avl. , 

Bellary 

Merchant,, Cliaifman, 

Municipal Council. 





• • 


_ X, 
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rs 
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represent. 

» 

Bxuabks. 

• 

Madras 


Bellary Dt 

Mr. K. Venkata Rao Garu ... 

Hospett, 

Bellary 

1st Grads Pleader and 
Landholder. 

J» 


V 

• 

Khan Sahib Kurnool Abdool 
Kareem Snlieb. 

Bellary. 

Municipal Councillor and 
Merchant. 

99 


V 

Mr. T. Chidambara Row Garu, 
B.A. 

• 

93 

1st Grado Pleader. 

99 

9 

39 

* 

Mr. L. Rama Row 

s 

' ' 

99 

9 

District Registrar. Pre¬ 
sident, Rate-payers’ As¬ 
sociation, Bellary. 

• 

99 

« 

t )9 

1 

Mr. C. K. RangnnatHain Mtida- 
, liar. , 

» 

99 

Medical Officer. 

?> 

* 

1 

» 

Anantpnr 

District, 

Mr. Y. Choudappa Garu 

Gooty 

Pleader and Ryot and 
Chairman of the Gooty 
Union. 

J) 

» 

I 

• 

* 93 

% 

Mr. N. Nage9a Row Garu 

• • 

» 

• e 

Ponu- 
kondab aud 
Gooty. 

Do. do. and member 
of the Gooty Taluqa 
Board. 

)> 


♦ 

> 99 

• 

> 

* 

Ra<j Sahib P. Kesava Rillai Avl 

*• • 

• • 

» 

• 

Aiiantporo 
aud Gooty 

Pleader and Ryot *and 
Member of tho District 
Board. Secy., Gooty 
People's Association. 

” , 


>5 i 

• . 

Mr. P. Venketachella Pillai ... 


Landholder. 

9) 


KurnOol. 

t 

Rao Sahib V. Soonki Reddy 

Garu. ' , 

» 

Kuruool. 

Local . Fund Member, 
Municipal Councillor, 
Landholder. * , 

99 


* 99 

Rao Sahib P. Chencbi Reddy 
Garu. 

93 

Ditto 

,99 


99 « 

Rao Sahib M. Govinda Reddy 
Garu. 

# 

93 

Ditto. 

99 


North Arcot 
1) strict 

Mr. Chedambadi Subbiah Naidu 
Guru. 

Walaja- ■ 
uaggar 

1st Grade Pleader. 

39 


99 * 

1 

Mr. V. Gopala Chariar Avl, B.A. 

* 

Chittore 

1st Crude Pleader 

• 

>3 


99 

Mr. C. V. Srinivasa Chariar 
Avl, B.A. ’ 

__ _2_ 

99 

• 

Ditto. 
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j Number. 
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Province. 


Names of the Delegates. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

Remarks. 

39 

Madras 


Chingleput 

District 

Mr. M. Ramanuja Chariar Avl. 

Chingleput 

Pleader, District Court. 

40 



if 

Mr. Shummugarvya Modaliar 
Avorgal. 

if 

Zemindar. 

41 

» 


Tanjore Dt, 

< 

Kao Sahib S. A. Sami- 
nada Iyer Avl. 

Comba- 

conam. 

Pleader, District Court, 
District Board Member, 
and the President of 
the Tanjore People’s 
Association. 

42 

if 


V 

Mr. P. Krishnaswamy Aiyar Avl. 

Maya- 

veram. 

Mirasdar. 

* 

43 

» 


South Arcot 
District. 

Mr. S. Devanayaga Mudaliar 
Avl. 

Cuddaloro 

Landed Proprietor and 
Chairman, Municipal 
Council. 

44 

J) 


it 

Mr. T. Govindaswaniy Naidoo 

if 

Landed Proprietor. 

45 

if 


Coimbatore 

District. 

• 

Rao Sahib S. P. Narasimba 
. Naidoo. 

Coimbatore 

< 

Editor and Proprietor of 
the “ Crescent,” Mem¬ 
ber of the District Board 
and Director of the- 
Mercantile Bank. 

40 

» 


Raichore 

Mr. P. Nagapa Moodaliar 

Raichore 

A 

Cotton Merchant. 

47 

-*"T 

a 


Malabar 

Diet. 

Rao Sahib C. Kunhi Raman 
Menou Avl., B. A. 

Calicut... 

Editor and Managing 
Proprietor of the “Ke¬ 
rala Patrika” and Mu¬ 
nicipal Councillor. 

48 

Bombay 

The 

Concan 

Bombay. 

1 

Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji 

Bom. City 

Merchant, Member Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

• 

49 

V 

a 

)9 

Mr. N. G. Cbnndavarknr. B.A., 
L.L.B. 

if 

Editor of the “ Indnpra- 
kash,’'’ Pleader, High 
Court. ** 

50 

n 

ft 

ft 

Mr. SorabjeeF. Patell 

i ' 

- - - -- --- — 

a 

Merchant. 

V . .. • 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


u 

£ 

8 

s 

Presidency. 

1 

District or 
City. 

Names of (lie Delegates. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

% 

Eemabks. 

51 

Bombay 

The 

Concim 

Bombay 

Mr. Dinshaw E. Watcba 

1 

Bom. City 

Hon. Secretary, Bombay 
Presidency Association. 

52 

V 

11 

11 

Mr. Siiamrao Vitluil 

11 

Pleader, High Court. 

53 

11 

11 

11 

Mr. GliauHsham Nilkar.th 

If 

Ditto. 

54 

u 

if 

* 

11 

* 

Mr. It. M. Sayani 

)i 

l 

Solicitor, High Court, 
Late Sherifl' of Bom¬ 
bay. 

55 

n 

j }>’ 

, > 

11 

KasSi Mahomed Isihail Cliviinai 

* 

fi 

Translator and Interpreter, 
High Court. 

.56 

a 

» 

19 

if 

Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, B.A., 
L.L.B. 

H 

High Court, Pleader. 

57 | 

f j 

19 

\ 

11 

» 

l 

Mr. Cliunilal Lalooblmi Parekli 

» 

» » 

l 

Boin. Ary a 
Du van 
Vanihak 
Sabha. 

Vice-President of the A. 
D. V. Sabha and Mer¬ 
chant. 

58 

» 

11 •» 

If 

* 

• ' 1 
Mr. Gordhaudas Khattan 

. 

Bom. City 

Agent, Khattan Makanji 
Mills. 

59 

j 

ii 

11 • 

11 

Mr. Mathuradas uilladhar ... 

* 1 

» . . 

* >1 

Mill Owner, Agent, N. 
G. Eastern Mills. 

60 

n 

11 

l 

11 

Mr. Bamanji Pliirozosha 

11 

Solicitor, High Court. 

61 

if 

1» 

Tiuitia. 

Rao Sahib Gangadhar tyashi- 
natli. 

Basscin. 

Pleader, . Vice-President 
of the Tultuja BtT""!, 

62 

V 

11 

11 

. 

ll^io Sahib Laxtiman Narayan 

11 

Landholder and Municipal 
Commissioner. 

63- 

ii 

Deccan 

Sangli ... 

Mr.iKrislmarao Vinayak Khadil- 
_ kar. - 

Sangii ... 

Landholder. 

64 

l 

11 

J) 

Poona .... 

Rao Sahib T. N. llagmachikar 

t 

Poona 

Survajanik 

Sabha. 

Sirdar, Landholder abd 
Ml. Commissioner. 

65 

11 

t * 


11 

Mr. S. H. CUiplunkur * ... 

11 

Hon. Secretary, Poona 
SarvajUnik Sabha, ami 
Editor, P. S. S.’s Quar¬ 
terly Journal. 


K 1 , 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


Number. | 

r "~"' 

O 

1 

» 

b 

ft 

i 

Province. 

District or 
City. 

Karnes of the Delegates. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

Bihabks. 

66 

Bombay 

Deccan 

Poona ... 

Mr. 8. H. Snthe 

• 

Poona 

Snrvnjanik 

Salim. 

Secy., Poona 8. Sabba. 

67 

ft 


11 

• 

Mr. Vaman Prubbakar Biiave... 

It 

Member, P. S. S., and 
Principal, Poona Native 
Institution. 

68 

11 

>7 

It 

Mr. M. V. Natu 

« 

Member, P. S. S. and 
Landholder. 

69 

1) 

i 


it 

Rao^ Sahib M. B. Namjosiii ... 

V ' 

. 1 * 

( . 

H 

« 

Municipal Commissioner, 
andi Life Member, Doe- 
r can Education Society. 

70 

» 

ft 

H 

Mr. Venkatesli Govind Lailey 

H 

' 

Pleader "and Member, 
P. S. 8. 

71 

n 

fi 

It 

Mr. N. B. Kauitkar ,.. 

Popna ... 

" ( Ditto. 

72 

ii 

« 

V 

11 

Rao Sahib Ragliniiath Daji Na- 
garkar. 

H 

Municipal Commissioner. 
Landholder and Mem¬ 
ber, P. S. 8., Pleader. 

73 

m 

It 

H 

Rao Sahib Damodar Vidya- 
dhar Gobble. ‘ 

* 1 * 

11 

t 

M. Commissioner and 
.Member, Poona 8. S., 
Assistant Public Prose¬ 
cutor. 

74 

n 

11 

H 

Rao Sahib A. Moodookrishna, 
Moodliar. - 

‘ r 

it 

Landholder, Municipal 
Commissioner and 

Member, P. 8. S. 

75 

» 

It 

it 

Mr. B. V. Moodliar 

11 

Landholder, M., P. S. S. 

76 


11 

Sattara ... 

Rao Bahadoor Gauesh Pan- 
durang Agte. , 

S 

Sattara ... 

Vice-President, District 
Local Board. ' 

77 


it 

n 

Rao Sahib Govind Visimoo 
Ranade. 

» 

* 5) 

Ml. C., District Court 
Pleader. v 

78 

it 

if 

jj 

Rao Sahib Ragrunatli Pandurang 
Karaudikftb. 

' 

11 

Pleader, Ml. Councillor. 




i 

_» < 


V 
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Number. | 

Presidency. 

Province. 

District or 
City. 

Kamos of the Delegates. 

Plqee 

or Assoeintioi 
which they 
represent. 

\ 

Rkmabkb. 

* 

79 

Bombay 

Deocan 

Sattara ... 

Ilao Sahib Balvant Shridliar 
Sahasrabudhe. 

Sattara... 

District Court, Pleader, M. 
Commissioner, Sattara. 

80 

ii 

V 


1 

Itao Sahib Ganesli Gopal Kuber 

11 

Pleader, District Court, 
ami Ml. Commissioner. 

81 

n 

H 

It 

llao Sahib Maimdaji Gopal Kubei 

* 11 

Pleader, Member, Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

82 

ii 

>1 

% 

Belgaum 

1 

Ilao Sahib Sadashiv Balkrislina 
Bliate. 

• 

* . 

Belgaum 
Branch of 
' th B B„. 
Bros. Assn 

Pleader and M. C., Secy. 
of Belgaum Branch of 
l’>o. Pres. Assn. Pro¬ 
prietor, New English 
School. 

83 

< 

t 

ii 

Barodn, 

iBarodft .... 

• 

r 

, Mr. Vithal Litsnmna Kavathe- 
kar, B.A. 



84 


* 

Q nj rat 

Alimcdabai 

Mr. Manilal Govind Ilai 

Gnjrat 

Sahha 

Vakil. 

85 

71 

1 

11 

• 

> 

* 11 

Rao Sahib Kesavlal Motilal ... 

• * 

H 

Vakil and Municipal 
Commissioner. 

86 

11 

11 

* 11 

% 

* * ♦ 
Mr. Lallubhni Nanabbai Bhat,... 

» • 

11 

* 

• 

81 

M 

11 

•Surat ... 

» 

f • 

Mr. Hoshangji Ba’rjorji, B.A., 

, 1 L L.B. 

Prajaliit 
.Varil link 
Sablia. 

Pleader, High Court. 

• 

88 

i> 

It 

11 % 

Rpo Sahib Harilnl Harshadnii 
Dliruva, B.A., L.L.B. ( 

Do. and 
Broach, 
Viraganm 
& Nariad. 

High Court Pleader, Mu¬ 
nicipal Commissioner, 
Hon. Secretary, Praja- 
hit Vardhak Sabin. 

89 

>1 

V 

11 

M-i Manchhashaukar Jivanram, 

, B.A., L.L.B. 

Surat ... 

High Court, Pleader. 

90 

1 

n 

11 

11 

l 

Mr. flatiram Durgarnm Dave, 

. * B.A. 

l 

11 

Articled Clerk to Messrs. 
Payne, Gilbert and 
Sayani, Solicitors, Bom¬ 
bay, Editor of the 
“ Gujarati.” 

91 

n 

ii 

11 

Mr. Mancherslm Pallonji Kai- 
kobad. 

t 

) * 

11 

Head Master, Mission 
High School, and Hou. 
Secy., Prajaliit Vardhak 
Sablia. 

V 


> 
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Prorinoe. 

District or 
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Baesaseraae -. ssssssz . . . . . 

Names of the Delegates. 
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or Aasociatioi 
which they 
represent. 

4 

1 Remauks. 

92 

Bombay 

Sind 

Sukkur 

Rao Sahib Gobind Btiksli 
Awatrai. 

• 

Sind 
Sahha, 
Sukkur am 
Hyderabad 

Zemindar, Pleader, Muni, 
cipal Commissioner and 
Member, Distrint Board. 

S3 

77 

7> 

Hyderabad 

Mr. Hiranand Showkiram 
Advani. 

Sind 

Snbba, 

Kurraclii. 

Editor of the “Sind 
Sud liar.” 

94 

77 

77 

Kurraclii 

Soth Vishindas Nilml Chand ... 

Kotri and 

Kurraclii. 

( 

t 

Zemindar, Municipal 

Commissioner and I)j s . 
triet Board Memher. 

« 

95 

a 

!( 

» 

Mr. JS. N. GApta ' 

. 1 • 

Sind 
. Sabita! 

Edhor of the “ Sirnb 
* Times. ,J * 

96 

Bengal 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Lala Hukm Chand ... 

• 

Indian 

Association, 

Lalioro 

4 * • 
Pleader* Member, Anju- 
mani, Punjab. 

97 

77 

>7 

77 

Sirdar Uttam Singh Slid r ... 

Lahore ... 

R.ais, Political Pensioner. 

98 

77 

» 

*7 

Pundit Satynnand Agnihotri ... 


Bralimo Missionary. 

99' 

>7 

77 

77 • 

Mr. C. Goloknat.il , f . 

Indian 

AssociMion, 

Lahore 

Barrister-at-law, Seer.,' 
Indian Association, 

Lahore. 

* 

100 

77 

» 

77 

Mr. G. N. Chatterjeo' ... 

77 

Asst. Professor, Govern¬ 
ment College. 

P 

101 


77 

V 

Baboo Jogendra Chunder Bos#, 
M.A., B.L. 

Lahore ... 

Pleader, Chief Court, 
Punjab. 

/ 

102 

>5 

» 

1J 

Mr. Jagat Naraiu 

li 

?> 

Son of Muiislii Hursook 
Rai, Hois aud Pro- 
prieior of the “Kolii- 
noor." Manager of the 
Kohiuoor and Member, 
Unjumani, Punjab. 

103 


7> 

» 

Pundit Din Diiyal < 

» 

• • 

Editor of the “Kohinoor.” 

104 

W 

77 

7» 

Lala Kanhya Lai 

»7 

Pleader, Chief Court. „ 

105 

» 

)) 

Amritsar 

Sirdar Bhai A tma Singh 

Amritsar 

Municipal Commissioner. 

m 

77 

» 

Ambala 

Pundit ShRhzada Ram 

. 

Ambala 

1 

Pleader, Chief Court and 
Municipal Coinmr. 

V 


T 
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Remises. 

* 

107 

Bengal 

Punjab 

Ambala. 

Lula Uurlidhar ... 

Ambala. 

Pleader. 

108 

ti 

ii 

if 

Pundit Tailoo Itam v . 

a 


109 

if 

)) 

Gurdaspur 

Lala Ram Sarau Das 

Gurdaspur 

Pleader. 

110 

ii 

tf 

Dera Ismail 
Kbau 

Malik Bhugwan Das 

Dora Ismail 
Khan 

Pleader and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Bliratri Sabba. 

111 

if 

H 

a 

Malik Nebraj 

a 

Fellow B. Sablia. 

112 

a 

% 

if 

Simla 

t 

*A. (). Hume *. 

. » » 

r 


Late of Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice. 

113 

» 

a 

N. W.P. 

1 

» ! 

» 

Allalinbad. ■ 

Munslii Kashi Prosail , ... 

Allahabad. 

Vakil, High Court, Hon. 
Secretary of Hindu 
Samaj and of N. W. P. 
and Ottdh Association. 
President, Ary a Samaj. 

114 

fi 

if 

% 

• " 

Lala Ramcliurn Dass 
• * 

» » 

* 

if 

Rais, Banker, Junior Vice- 
Chairman, Municipal 
Board and Houy. 
Magistrate. 

115 

H 

if 

if 

\ 

Ivonr Sivauath Sittha ..." 

1 

s 

>f 

* 

Barrister-at-luw, and Vice- 
President, N. W. P. and 
Oudh Association. 

116 

fi 

if 

a » 

Mr. T. N. Ghos’o , 

fi 

Municipal Commissioner. 

117 

ii 

a 

a 

i 

* , 

PunditNewal Beliary Bajpaye.i. 

% 

a 

Vakil. 

118 

ii 

if \ 

a , 

Pundit Madan Mohau Malavyn, 
,B.A. 

a 

TeackeY. 

119 


n 

a 

• 

Baboo CbarooChunderMittra... 

» 

>* 

a 

Senior Vine-Chairman, 
Municipal Board, Secy., 
N. W. P. aud Oudh 
Association. 

120 

« 

» 

a 

a 

Babu Bholanath .Chatterjea ... 

f 

• 

Hindu 

Samaj, 

Allahabad. 


121 

V 

if 

a 

■Pundit Deokinandan 

a 

Editor of the “ Prayag 
Samachar.” 

122 

)i 

a 

>i 1 

Mr. Satyendraprosad Saunyal... 

» 


123 

<* 

ii 

a 

v 

Munsbi Taraprqsad, M.A. 

» 

» 

Vakil. 


F 1 
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i 

RbMABII. 

_4. 

124 

Bengal 

N. W. P. 

Allahabad. 

Dr. Brojondranath Banerjea ... 

Hindu 

Samnj, 

Allahabad 

'ik" 

Medical Practitioner, ' 

ft; 

125 

11 

II 

)» 

Baboo Shama Churn Mookerjee 

11 

Pleader. 

126 

11 

II 

11 ♦ 

Pundit Mourgunnesh 

It 

Asst. Secy., Hindu Samaj. 

127 

>1 ! 

II 

11 

Pundit Oobind Rao Goray ... 

>1 


128 

11 

II 

Brindaban 

Pundit Radlia Cbaran Gosvami 


Municipal Commissioner, 
Briudalian. , 

129 

i 

II 

II 

Ballia 

Pundit Indira .Dattn Upadhvays, 
1 M.A. 

< 

' Baiba 
Institute 

Secy, of Ballia AryaDe- 
sopkarini Saldia, ami* 
f Asst. Secy., Ballia 
Institute. 

* 

130 

>1 

II 

U 

Baboo Deo Narain Singh 

! 

11 

Talukdar of Mainya., • 

131 

11 

” 

11 

Munshi Devi I’rasada 

* 

Ballia 

4' 

1 

( Pleader and Secy, to the 
Ballia Municipality. 

132 

if 

II 

II 

Pundit Bhngwandin l!ai 
» ° • 

11 


133 

t 

V 

II 

Bijnonr ' 

Konr Syanfi Siulia ..<. 

« 1 

Tajpore 

llais. < , 

/' ' 

134 

ii 

11 

Gliazipur 

l 

I}aboo Sukdova Karnyan Sinha 

* 

» 

Gliazipur 

* 

135 

>i 

p 

» 

< 

Agra 

Konr Kauhi Singh • 

I 

* 

1 

•Agra 

Association 

Rais, Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner, Honorary Magis¬ 
trate, Member, Agra 
Association. 

136 

ji 

11 

11 

Baboo Jumna Das Biswas 

11 

Editor, Nasim Agra, 
Chairman “AryaSninnj,’' 
Secretary, Agra Associa¬ 
tion and Municipal Com¬ 
missioner. ■ , ' 

137 

ii 

11 

11 

% 

Pundit Thnkur Prosnd ' ... 

11 

( 

• 

Assistant Professor of 
Sanskrit, Agra College. 

138 

>i 

i> 

11 

Thnkur Uinvao Singh ’ 

11 

t 

Rais of Jatow. 

139 

n 

11 

Mynpuri 

Thakur Zahir Singh 

Mynpuri 

Reis. ' 

-•«*--. 
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t 

!' Kimabks, 

•* 

* 140 

V- 

Bengal 

N. W. P 

Benares 

Baboo Madlio Dass 

Benares. 

Baia, Zemindar, Banker, 
Don. Magistrate. 

• 141 

99 

99 


Baboo MadhuBudnn Dass .!. 

9> 

Rais, Zemindar and 
Banker. 

142 

99 

* 

if 

>» 

Mirza Mahomed Rabrautullah 
Beg. 

* 9» 

Landholder & Pleader. 

143 

99 

99 

9) 

i 

Baboo Abnasi Lall ... 

99 

■> 

Landholder, Ruis and 
Bunker. 

144 

Mi 

*99 

1 

99 

"Mnnshi Ruglmnandan Prasad* 
•B.A, 

• ' . 

9t 

Pleader & Landholder, 
Hon. Secy., District 
Board. 

M5. 

>1 


t 

99 

Itai Sliyani Krishna Das 

99 

Rais, Zemindar and 
Banker. 

146 

99 

» • 

ft 

99 * 

Munshi Sadho Lai 

* • 

99 

Rais, Zemindar nnd 
Banker. 

147 

99 

I 



<» 

BabocLucbman Das 

99 

Rais and Banker. 

148 

9) 

99 

» 

» , 

» • 

S 

Dr. Clilmnuoo Loll 

* 

t 

99 

Medical Practitioner. 

. 

143 

99 

» 

99 

>» 

i 

i V 

■9 

Baboo RniA Kali Chandhnri ,.. 

« 

t 

99 

Govt. Pensioner, late Sub¬ 
ordinate J udge, Benares, 

150 

9> 

>9 

Kumnon 

Pundit Jvvtila Datt Josbi 

Alrnora 

Vakil* .High Court, 

N. W. P. 

151 

99 

9) 

Mirznpur 

Miimshi Bindeswari Prasada ... 

Mirzapur 

Institute 

Pleader. 

152 

99 

99 

Aligarh 

< 

I 

Baboo Bhownnee Chandra 
, Clmkravarti, B.A. 

Aligarh 

Vakil. 

153 

» 

» ) 

P'arukhahad 

Mr. Gopal Hari ... 1 

• it 

Taidife Sn- 
taj, Fnrnk- 
lmbad. 


154 

>» 


99 

Mr. Tbaknr Das ... E 

» 

'arukliabnd 
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n Ramazs. 

155 

Bengal 

N. W.I 

J . Meerut 

Mr. Sitalakant Chatterjee 

Meerut 

Association 

Pleader. 

• 

156 


V 

tt 

Mr! Mullu Mnl 

if ‘ 

Pleader. 

15V 

n 

ft 

it 

• 

Mr. Praibad Singh .. 

tt 

Itais, Pleader, Hon. Sec y 
Meerut Association. 

158 

ti 

i) 

ft 

Mr. Raghobir Saran 

Meerut 

Pleader and Itais. 

159 

jj 

tt 

it 

'Cboudbree Durga Singh 

4 

tt 


160 

» 

a 

Hurd war 

Mr, Biuayakafit Dat r i „, 

. ' # 

Kankbal 

• 

S’ 

161 

a 

» 

Aziragurh 

Mr. Dhunput Lai 

Azimgurh 

■ n 

c 

£>adar Kanimgo. 

1 

162 

)> 

tt 

ft 

Mr. Basdeo Sahay 

tt 

Dead Master, Missi 
Scliool. 

< 

163 

a 

a 

Basti 

Ramnath Shukla Ballabllay Kabi 

« 

Basti 


164 

ft 

fRohil- 

khand) 

Muradabad 

Pundit Bupwari Lall 

iluradabad 

l 

l 

Proprietor, Sitarahii 
Newspaper. 

1,65 

a - 

ti 

it 

Moulivi Sayad tfawad Hose^n... 

' 

British In. 

Association,' 

duradabad. 

t • 
Government Pleader. 

« 

166 

a 

t> 

a 

' l 

Baboo Baijnath 

a 

Pleader, Ml. Commissioner 
Assistant Secretary 

British In. Association 
Muradabad. 

167 

V 

Ondh 

Lucknow 

» 

Nawab Reza Ali Khan Bakadoor 

i 

Rifah-Am- 

Lssociation. 

Wasilsa Holder and Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner. 

168 

J9 

ti 

it 

Mr. Hamid Ali'Khan < 

t 

» 

Barrister-at-law. 

169 

ft 

V 

it 

Baboo Sri Ram, M.A., B.L. ... 

• 

a 

Public Prosecutor, Muiy 
cipal Commissioner. 

170 

if 

ft 

a 

Baboo Aviuash Chunder Ghose, 
B.L. 

tt 

Pleader and Maaoipa 
Commissioner. 
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Karnes of the Delegates. 
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which they 
represent. 

Biuaszs. 

» 

.171 

Bengal 

Oudh 

Lucknow 

Baboo Bepiu Beliari Bose, M.A. 

Rifah-Am- 

Association. 

High Court Ploader. 

172 

1} 

11 

| 

M 

Pundit Prnnnnth 

>1 

Teacher, Canning College, 
and Hon. Secretary to 
the Jalsai Telizib. . 

173 
• ' 

11 

| 

11 

11 

Pundit Shynra Naraiu 

Lucknow 

Rais and Proprietor, 
Miratul Hind News¬ 
paper. 

J74 

99 

11 

* 

31 

,Baboo Gangaprasnd Varma ... 

/ ' * 

* r * > 

* 

3) 

Editor and Proprietor of 
the “Hindustani” News¬ 
paper. 

175 

i 

11 

11 

13 , 

i * 

Hnji Maliomed Teglt Bahadur 

19 

Proprietor of the Rozaua 
Akhbar. 

176 

11 

V 

i 

11 

V 

Mr. B. M. Ray ... 

• 

It 

Merchant and Proprietor 
of the firm of Messrs. 
H. C. Ray & Co. 

177 

11 

11 

Unao 

Baboo Hargovind Dyal, M.A. 

* * t 

Unno and 
Luckuow 

Government Ploader. 

178 

11 

13 

Partabgurh 

r> 

■> * 

Ram pal Singh . ... 

Partnbgurh 

Talukdar of Kala Kankur. 

179 

31 

b 

11 


Munalii Lajta Perehad 

Bara Banki 
& Fyznbad. 

Pensioner and Grant 
Holder. 

180 

11 

11 

Fyznbad 

a • 

Biiboo Kakkumul 

. • 

Unjumnn-i- 

Tehzib 

Pleader, Chairman,Muui- 
ciplil Board. 

> 

181 

>1 

11 

91 

• 

j 

i 

Munslii Balak Ram 

U 

93 

Pleader, Muncpl. Comr., 
Member, Dist. Board, 
Lnuded Proprietor. 

182 j 

39 

11 

31 

s 

Munshi Salagram, B.A., 

13 

Pleader and Member, 
Municipal Board. 

183 

| 

11 

13 

13 

,Baboo’Bepiu Behary Dntt, B.L. 

11 

Ditto. 

?j84 

11 

11 

11 

. Baboo Gokul Chand 

33 

Pleader, Zemindar and 
President Unjamaa 
Tebzib. 

185’ 

11 

i; t 

11 

31 

Sheikh Kadir Baksh 

ft 

Fyzabad 

Merchnnt,Mimicipnl Com¬ 
missioner, Houy. Magis¬ 
trate. 


a 1 
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£ 

X 

a 

9 

fc 

5? 

a 

«> 

C 

e 

Pm 

Brovinoe. 

District or 
City. 

Name* ef the Delegate*. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

i 

Bemabks. 

186 

Bengal 

QudU 

Fyzabad 

Baboo Baghunandan 

Fyzabad 

Govt. Pensioner and 
Mabnjan. 

187 , 

• 

99 

Central 

Provinces 

Nagpur 

• 

Mr* Gungadhar Rao Madliaw 
Chitnavis 

Nagpur 
and Lokn 
Sabhn. 

Zemindar, eon of the late 
Finance Minister of the 
late independent Raja of 
Nagpur, and President 
of the “ Loka Sabha.” 

188 

» 


99 

Rao Sahib Gopal Hurry Bhidny 

» 

Niig)>ur 

4 

Pleader, Municipal Com¬ 
missioner, and Member 
of the District Coun¬ 
cil. 

« 

189 

• 

n 

» 

99 

\ ' 

Rao Sahib ip a poo Rao Da(la • 
Tinkiferia, M.A. 

• i 

« 

99 

• Ditto.. 

" < 
» 

i . 

300 

n 

99 

99 

Munshi Syud Abdul Aziz 

99 

■Pleader., 

191 

)i 

n 

Khnndwa 

Baboo Hnridas Chatterjee, M.A., 

B.L. 

« 

Ehandtva 

Pleader. 

< 

C 

192 

*9 

99 

Jubbulpore 

» 4 , 

Mr. Behari Lai 
« 

Jubbulpore 


198 

• ti 

99 

Hoshanga- 
bad < 

1 * 

Baboo Behari Lall Basu 

' 4 

« < 

|* 4 * 

Hoslmnga- 

bad ( . 

■Pleader. 

194 

« 

>> 

n 

99 

* 

IJaboo Khetra Mohan Bose ... 

, r 

« 

•Pleader. 

195 


Central 

India 

Ageuey 

t 

< 

Indore 

Mr. N. M. Khory ■ 

• t 

1 

1 

Indore 

1 * 

Pleader, Central India 
Courts, and Law Lec¬ 
turer, Rajkmuar Col* 
lege. 

196 

i 

)* 

99 

Mhow 

Mohendra Nath Chatterjie 

f 

Central 

India 

Association 1 

Pleader. 

197 

99 

Behar 

Patua 

Moulvi Syud Sharfuddio 

Baukipore 

t 

1 

Barrister-at-law anil Ze¬ 
mindar. 

• 

198 

99 

99 

99 

*■ 

Baboo Guruprnsad Sen k.A., 
B.L, 

* « 

1 >9 

• 

* 

< 

Pleader, Joint-Editor, 
“ Behar Herald and 
Indian Chrouicle,'’ 

President, People’s 

Association, and Secre¬ 
tary, Behar Land¬ 
holder’s Association. 

199 

#> 

99 

99 

Baboo Gajadhnr Prasad 

* t 

99 

Pleader and Municipal 
Commissioner. 
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£ 

<L 

rO 

, i 

to 

Presidency. J 

Province. 

District or 
City, 

Kanes of the Delegates. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

- ---- 

Esmabks. 

) 

400 

Bengal 

Belmr 

Patna 

Monlavi Ahsan-uttowbid alias 
Wali ul-Hnssau. 

Bankipore 

Zemindar. 

201 

» 

tf 

ft 

Baboo Bisseswar Sing 

a 

Ditto and Pleader. 

202 

a 

ft 

ft 

Baboo Jai Narayan Bajpaye ... 

a 

Merchant and Banker. 

* 

203 

tt 

» 

j 

it | 

Baboo Buldeo Bam ... 

)i 

Banker. 

204 

» 

» . 

> 

a 

■ Baboo Goviuda Charan, M.A., 
B.L. 

, » , 

it 

Pleader. 

205 

tt 

tt ’• 

\ . . 

a 

i 

Baboo PnrnenfluNaraynnBiugli, 
M.A., B.L. 

ft 

Ditto. 

• 

206 

ft 

if 

if 

Baboo Kuldip Salmy 

ie 

Ditto. 

207 

ft 

* 

» 

•» 

, it 

Bab'bo Naraynn Prasbad, B.L. 

» ' 

if 

Ditto. 

208 

ft 

if 

” 

Rai Isbree Pershad 

* A 

a 

Zemindar. 

209 

if 

ft 

»? 

tyiri Radha Kissen 

• 

it 

Zemindar and Banker. 

210 

ft 

ft 

jj 

Sbali lleza Hossein ... . 

* 

Belmr ... 

» 

Zemindar. 

211 


ft 

* 

if 

Sliuik Allyool'Hossein 
» 

it 

■ 

212 

» 

J) 

V 

Baboo Raja, Ram > .. 

Patna ... 

Banker. 

a 

213 

it 

if 

Slmhabnd 

Baboo Baijnatb Sing 

Sbahnbad 

Zemindar of Kullmria. 

t 

214 

b 

a 

if 

Baboo Raj Rajeswary Persbnd 
Singh 

» " 

it 

Zemindar of Surajpoora. 

215 

» 


if 

ft 

Baboo Sbyamalanand 

tf 

Pleader and Zemiudar. 

216 

it 

t* 

it 

Baboo Rughoobans Sab ay, B.A., 
B.L 

ft 

Ditto. 

217 

h* 

0 

a 

ft 

Baboo KandhjiSahny,B.A.,B.L. 

s ' 

ft 

Ditto. 
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Bxvabks. 

* 

218 

Bengal 

Belmr 

Slmliabad 

Baboo Kislioree Lai Haidar, 
M.A., B.L. 

Shahabad 

Pleader. 

219 

# 

II 

l> 

II 

« 

Rai Jaiprakasli Lall Bahadur... 

Doomraon 

Dewan of the Maharaja of 
Doomraon, late Mem¬ 
ber, Bengal Legislative 
Council. „ 

220 

>1 

II 

Snrun 

Syud Mahomed Naki 

Cliupra ... 

Zemindar. 

221 

>1 

II 

II 

Baboo Bansidhar Gupta ... 

II 

Pleader. 

222 

>1 

II 

If 

Sheikh Waris Ali 

»< 

Do. 

223 

I* 

II 

Gya 

Baboo Shew ShunkurSnha'y ... 

Gya 

• 

Zdinindar and Pleader. 

22 l 

2 * 

II 

II 

r n r 

Baboo Nand Kishore Lai, M.A. 

II . ' 

Zemindar. • 

225 

II 

1 ) 

! 

Muzuffer- 

pore. 

Baboo Bamdhare Sahay ... 

Muzi\ffer- 

pore. 

Zemindar and Secretary, 
•to'Tirhoot Landholders’ 
Association. . * 

226 

n 

II 

II 

Baboo Parmeshwar Narayan 
Mahta. 

II 

Banker and Zemindar. 

t 

227 

i> 

II 

Blwgulpore 

Baboo Tejnarain Singh , 

Blwgulpore 

Zemindar. 

228 

n 

Bengal 

Calcutta 

Maharaja Sir Joteudro Mohan 
Tagore, K.C.S.I. 

' ‘ 1 

( » » 

British 
Indian As¬ 
sociation. 

I 

Zemindar, President of 
the Bengal National 
" League, late Member of , 
' the Supreme Legislative 
Council, Ac., &c., Ac. 

229 

• 

>i 

I* 

r 

II 

a 

Dr. Bajendralnla Mitrn, LL.D., 

1 , . Crl.E. 

t 

II 

« 

•President, British Indian 
Association, late Presi- 
dent, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Act., Ac. 

230 

n 

II 

II 

Baboo Joykissen Mookeijee ... 

« 

• II 

Zemindar. 

231 

ii 

« 

L n 

II 

f 

Baboo * Doorga Churn Law, 
C.l.E. 

II 

. 

Merchant, Zemindar, late 
Member, Supreme Le¬ 
gislative Council, Ac., 
Ac. 

i 

232 

. 

n 

I II 

II 

Baboo Syama Charan Law 

II 

Zemindar and Merchant. 

233 

ii 

l» 

II 

Hon. Peary Mohan Mookerjee, 

- M.A., B,L. 

1 

II 

% 

Zemindar, Membef, Su¬ 
preme Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, Honorary Secretary’ 
British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, &c., Ac. 

234 

II 

II 

II 

Bai Kunja Lai Banerjee Bu- 
hadoor. 

‘ II 

( 

Late Small Cause Coart 
Judge, Calcutta. 

235 

il 

« 

II 

II 

Baboo Saligram Singh, B.L. ... 

*■ 

i 5 

* * 

II 

Zemindar, Vakil, ‘ High 
Court, Presidency Ma¬ 
gistrate. v 
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\ 

Kbhabxi. 

II 

236 

, Bengal 

Bengal 

Calcutta 

Baboo Itajkumar Survmlhikari, 
M.A., B.L. 

British 1ml. 
Association. 

Editor of the “ Hindu 
I’ati iot.” 

237 

jf 

)) 

a 

Rajah Ttajcndra Narain Deb 
Bahadoor. 

Indian As¬ 
sociation 
and British 
Indian As¬ 
sociation. 

ft 

Zemindar and President, 
Iudiau Association.. 

238 

• 

a 

n 

)i 

Lion. A. M. Bose, M.A. 

I. A. and 
Assam ami 
Noukhally. 

Barristor-nt-Lnw, Mem¬ 
ber, Bengal Legislative 
Council, Hou. Magis- 
trute, Ac., Ac. 

239 

ft. 

i 

V 

» 

» 

• 

» 

• 

>» 

» 

• . t 

i 

,Mr. Surondra Nath Banerjoe, 

IU- 

• 

♦ * ft 

ft 

% * 

ft 

> 

Indian As¬ 
sociation. 

Eilitor of the “ Bengallee,” 
Hon. Secretary, Indian 
Association and Bengal 
National Longue, Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner, 

Presidency Magistrate! 
Ac., Ac., Ac. 

240 

>t 

>» 

a 

Baboo Moliesb Chuuder Chow- 
■ dbry. 

V 

Zemindar, Vakil, High 
Court. 

241 

a 

»» 

• 

« 

a 

* 

! 

Malfarnj Kumar Neel Krisbua 

Bahadoor. 

» • 

•ft 

ft 

Zemindar, Municipal 

Commissioner, Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate. 

242 

» 

i) 

if 

t 

if 

ft 

ft ' 

« 

Malinrnj Kumar 15iuay Krislimt 
Bahadoor. 

» • 

% » 

» • 

• 

» f 

Indian As¬ 
sociation, 
Calcutta, 
and 

Khirpai and 
Glottal As¬ 
sociations 
(Midua- 
pore). 

Zemindar. 

« 

•» 

243 

» 

ft 

• 

•it 

> * 

Biboo Narendra Nath Sen ... 

ft 

« 

Indian As¬ 
sociation. 

Editor of the “ Indian 
Mirror,” Municipal 

Commissioner, Presiden¬ 
cy Magistrate, "Attor- 
uey-at-Law. 

244 

>i 

* 

• 

J) 

it 

Baboo Jagarnath Khannah ... 

ft 

fi 

Merchant, Municipal 

Commissioner, Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate. 

245' 

V 

if 

a 

ft 

Kuihar Satyabadj, Ghosal 

a 

Zemindar. 

246 

• 

' ft 

ft 

if 

» 

Him. Kali Nath Mitter 

t 

. » 

if 

Attorney-at-Law, Mem¬ 
ber, Bengal Legislative 
Council, Municipal 

Commissioner, Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate. 

-47 ’ 

<****> 

ff 

■A 

a 

if 

Baboo Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, 
M.A., B.L. 

ft 

if 

Vakil, High Court, 


H 1 
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Krmabks. 

- • 

248 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Calcutta. 

Baboo Neelkamnl Mookerjee ... 

Indian 

Association. 

Zemindar. 

249 

• 

It 

5) 


Baboo Opendra Nath Mooker- 
jgo, B.L. 

ff 

Pleader. 

250 

• 

ft 

?> 

if 

• 

Baboo Jogendra Cliandra Bose, 
B.A. 

Indian As¬ 
sociation 
and Turn- 
look Indian 
Association. 

Editor of the “ Suravi.” 

251 

91 


99 

Pundit Jwala Nath Sarma ... 

Burrabazar 

Political 

Association. 

Pleader, Small Cause 
Court, Calcutta, and 
Secretary, Bharat Maitri 

Mandal, 

(■ 

252 

• 

» 


91 

PunditSadanand Misstr 

< 

If 

Editor of the “ Sav Sudba- 
nidlti,” , 1 

253 

ft 

tt 

V 

i 

Baboo Dvnraka Nath Ganguli 

Indian Asso¬ 
ciation and 

Nowgnng 
Ryots’Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Assistant • Socretarv,. 
Indian,Association, Cal. 

254 

99 

v 

19 

Baboo Devaprasad SarvadhikaVi, 

• 51.d., B.L. 

Indian As¬ 
sociation. 

Articled Clerk. 

255 

» 

V 


Baboo Satyaprasad Sarvadhikari 

ft 

Joint-Editor of the “Blia- 
ratbasi,” & Medical 
' Practitioner. 

256 

ft 

«> 


■Baboo Clmndi Kishbre Ktishari 

tf 


257 

1> 

»> 

>9 

Dr. Moliiui Mohan Bose, M.D., 
L.R.C..P.) &c.,lic. 

t > 

Medical Practitioner. 

258 

V 


19 

Baboo Kali Sunkur Sukiil, M.A. 

99 

Professor, City College. 

259 

1 

i 

19 

Baboo Heramba Chapdra Maitra. 

' . M.A. 

» 

Indian 

A., Br. 

I. A., 

Krislnuigar 

and 

Comercolly 

Professor, City College. 

260 

» 

1 


91 

1 

Baboo Krishna Kumar Mitra, 
B.A. 

Indian 

A., Pas- 
chim, My- 
• incusing, 
Sammibiui, 
and 

Tangnil Br. 
lud. A. 

Chief Editor'* of the 
“ Sanjivaui.” 

• 

261 

» 

• >» 

» 

Pundit Siva Nath Sbastri 

Ind. Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Brahmo Missiopj’yr,,. 
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(• 

262 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Calcutta 

Baboo Uinesli Chandra Dutt, 
B.A. 

• 

Indian As¬ 
sociation, 
and Orissa 
People’s 
Association. 

Principal, City College, 
Calcutta. 

263 

t 

it 

ft 

tt 

Baboo Shambhuchandra Mnker- 
jee ... 

Indian 
Union and 
Bai’anagore 
Uale-pay- 
ers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Editor, “ Reis and Ray 
yet.” 

264 

)) 

it 

• 

”, 

Baboo Javgobiud Law 

» 

' * » 

Indian 
’ Union. 

Merchant, Zemindar, 

Presidency Magistrate 
and Muu. Commissioner. 

,265 

y 

» 

ft 

• 

• V 

1 

Babo’o Prannath Datta • ... 

* 

1 

it 

Merciiant and Municipal 
Commissioner. 

266 
, J 

)> 

ft 

» 

1 

* t) 

Baboo Surondranatb Das, M.A. 

)) 

Attorney-at-Law and Ml. 
Commissioner. 

267 

it 

y 

tt 

Baboo Pashnpatinath Bose ... 

» 

Zemindar. 

268 

V 

» • 

• 

), • 

Bilbao Jyotiriudrannth Tagore 

it 

Zemindar. . 

269 

V 

tf 

if 

1 

Baboo Tfrailokyanatli Mittor, 
M.A., D.L. 

• ' » 

it 

Vakil, High Court, Hon v. 
Secy. I. Union, Chair¬ 
man, Scrampore Muni¬ 
cipality. 

270 

« 

» 

» 

1 

tt 

* 

Mr. M. Chose / , 

4 

' . . 

Indian 
Union and 
Ind: Asso- 
’ «cintiou, 

Barrister-at-Law, Zemin¬ 
dar, Hony., Secy. I. 
Union. 

271 

” . 

ft 

l> * 

Baboo Gurudaj Baneijee, M.A., 
D.L. 

» * 

it 

Vakil, High Court and 
Muu. Commissioner. 

272 

if 

tt 

• 

H 

• 

Mr. It. D. Mehta , ... 

tt 

Merchant. 

273 

y 

y 

if 

Baboo Kalichnran Bnnerjnn, 
M.A., il.L. 

)i 

Vakil, High Court.’ 

274 

t> 

a 

4 

>t 

« 

it 

Mii N. N. Ghosh 

» 

lud. Union 

Barrister-at-Law, Editor 
of' the “ Indian Nation’' 
and Mun. Commissioner. 

275 

ft 

} t 

»l 

„ ! 
! 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee 

• 

Bengal 

National 

League. 

Barrister-at-law and 

Vice-President, B. N. 
League. 

27,6 

277 

)t 

♦ 

• m-v* 

» 

tt 

» i 

. | 

tt 

Baboo Girijabhusan Mookerjee, 

’ . M.A., B.L. 

Mr. J. Ghosal 

• 

Do. and 
Siliguri. 

B.N.Leagne 

Hon. Secy., Bengal Na¬ 
tional League, Vakil, 
High Court, late Prem- 

chaud it. Scholar. 

» 

Landholder. 


Landholder. 
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Bsuabki. 

278 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Midunpore 

Baboo Debendra Nath Ghose, 
M.A., B.L. 

• 

Midnnpore 
Branch, 
In. Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Pleader* 

279' 

' * 

JJ 

» 

JJ 

• 

Dr. Jogendra Nath Mitra, M.R. 
C.P., (London.) 

Moysadal 

Branch, 

Indian 

Association 

Medical Practitioner. 

280 

» 

>• 

J) 

Baboo Jogendra NathChatterjee 

JJ 

Head Mnster, Moysadul, 
H. E. School. 

281 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Baboo Jadu Nath Chakravarti, 
B.A. 

JJ 

r 

Teacher. 

282 

» 

JJ 

JJ 

*, , * 

Baboo Kailas Chandra ( Samanta 

'l Nntshal 

( 

Landholder. 

283 

1) 

JJ 

*J 

,, iibeiidra Natb Bamauta 

V Graujva 

i)o. 

284 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

„ Priya Nath 7)as 

J, Samiti. 

1 . Do. 

285 

J» 

JJ 

J) 

Baboo Kunja Belmry Dass ... 

Clmfidra- 

kona 

» 

286 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ '' 

Baboo Adlmr Chnnder Ghose... 

JJ 


287 

1 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Baboo Tara Prasanna Banerjee 

* «■ 

t 

■ r t 

Branch, I. 
Associa- < 
tion, Glm- 
tal. 

« 

(> 

288 

JJ 

» 

j 

Contni-Mid- 
najjore. , 

Baboo Balkanta Natb Hazra ... 

V 

«< i. 

Parnlya 

Grnuiyn 

Bamiii, 

Pleader, Contai. 

289 

Jl 

JJ 

Hoogly ■ 

Baboo Guuga Churn Sircar ... 

” < 

. - ‘ 

Hoogly & 
Chiusura..., 

•Government Pensioner, 
Late Subordinate Judge. 

290 

J» 

JJ 

JJ 

Baboo Mohendra Lai Bose ... 

1 JJ 

Zemindar. 

291 

JJ . 

JJ 

JJ 

Baboo Sidessur Ghosh .V. 

JJ 

* 


292 

•J 

‘ JJ 

JJ 

Baboo, Jogendra * Cliunder 
Mukorjee. 

Cliinetira 
Well-wish¬ 
ing Club. 

* 

293 

JJ 

JJ 

>J 

Baboo Ananda Kumar Dutta,,, 

t 

JJ 


294 

JJ 

U 

J» 

Baboo Ilem Kumar Dutta 

»J 


29a 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Baboo Gokul Cliunder Mandal 

JJ 


296 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Baboo Jogendra Krishna Shome 

JJ 


297 

JJ 

J> 

JJ 

Baboo Bepin Belmry Gbosal ... 

Horn 
Brunch I, 
Association. 

* 

298 

J> 

JJ 

JJ 

Baboo Pares Nath Biswas ... 

JJ 

I 

Tradesman. ■ * 1 
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a. 






299 

Bongul 

Bengal 

Serampore 

(Hoogly) 

Baboo Kisari Moliau Ganguli, 
B.L. 

Serampore 
HofTauil Amo 
ciation am) 

Pleader. 






also Seftbpur 
Kop. Kafe 
payors’ Aaso- 

* 






ciation. 

' 

300 

)) 

1 

Hoogly 

Baboo Umakali Mookerji, B.L. 

SSrampore 
M. Associa- 

II. C. Pleader. 

0 





tiou. 


301 




Baboo Lakshmi Kauta Mulliok 

Singnr 

Landholder. 




1 


Branch 
Indian As- 




* 


' ' » 

sooiation. 


, 302 

3» 

9> 

, f) 

Baboo Upendru Na’th Roy* ... 

Panishehahi 

Zemindar. 



1 

Br. I. 




° 

» 


Association. 


303. 


• 

Howrah... 

Baboo Jatadhari Haidar 

Howrah 

- 



; 

People’s As¬ 
sociation. 




304 

» 


» 

» * 

Baboo Kangali Churn Haidar... 

Seobpur 



t 

• » 

Association. 


303 

33 



Baboo Tarauga Natli'Rai Chou- 

Utterparali 

Practical Agriculturist. 




dhuii. ' 

Union. 

306 

93 

39 

») 

■ 

Bijboo Shib Narnia Mookerjee 

* >1 

Zemindar. 

307 

» 




** r * 

Baboo Clmndra Kumar Mookor- 

» 

91 

Medical Practitioner. 


, 


jee, L.M.S. 

* 

308 


99 

* 

t 

Baboo Jyo'l Kumar Mookerji 

99 

Zemindar. 

309 



1 

Baboo Hridav Krishna Samauta 

Guzurpur 




• 

lud. Asso- 





' 

• 

ciation. 

* 

810 



9) 

Baboo Hinds Clmndra Baitaiik 

i) 

* 

•t 

311 

5? 

99 

S> 

Baboo Asutosh Maiti 

)) 


312 

33 

» 

• 

Mjiushi Nnrul Hnq 

♦ 

Ulubaria 
Branch In. 
Association 

Pleader. 


313 

> 

99 

» » 

Moulavi Sought^, Ali 

3) 

Merchant. 

314 


9> 

39 

Baboo’Ambika Claim Bose ... 

ff 

Vakil, High Court and 



Zemindar. 

315 

1? 

» 

99 

Biiboo Sripati Bose, B.A. 

>? 


316 



Furreed- 

"Baboo Ambica Charau Mazum- 

Furreedpore 

Pleader and Chairman, 
Furroedporo Munici- 


)>o>ie. 

dar, B.L. 

People’s As- 





, * 

social ion. 

pality. 








317 



ft 

Baboo Jaiadhar Sen 

Gonlundo 

Landholder. 



1 

Branch In. 



* 

# 



--r—- 

Association 



I 1 
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r ‘ Eihabks. 

818 

• 

Benyii! 

Bengal 

Ruugporo 

Baboo Moliini Mohua Chakra- 
varti, M.A., B.L. 

■ Rungpore 

Pleader. 

819 

• 


ft 

Baboo Prasanna Nath Chow- 
dbry. 

9) 

Do. 

320 

ft 

Jl 

ft 

•Mr. Samiruddiu Ahmed, B.A.... 

it 

Zemindar. 

321 

it 


Nelphstnar 

(Rungpore. 

i Muushi Rajab Ali Ahmed 

) 

Nelphamari 

Associatiot 

Pleader. 

i 

322 

it 


Dimigepore 

. Baboo Debendra Nath Palit, 
M.A., B.L. 

Dinag-epore 
I. A.# 

Do. 

323 

ft 

M 

Moorsheda- 

bad. 

■ Baboi Baikant Nath Sen ... 

• • 

« 

4 

Moorshe- 
dabad 
Associa- 1 
tibn. 

Pleader, President, Moor- 
ftliednbau Associatiou. 

< i 

324 

ft 


it 

Baboo Qopal Chander Mooker- 
jee, M.A., B.L 

* 

if 

Vakil, Vice President,, 
Moorsliedabad Associa¬ 
tion. 

325 


»> 

it 

Baboo Srish Chunder Basu Bar; 
vodliikari. * 

•»> 

Zemindar. 

4 

• 

326 


W 

it 

* * 

Baboo Barada«Prasad Bagchi... 

>9 

Secretary, Moorsliedabad 
Association and Pleader. 

327 


» 

it 

Dr. Ram Das Sen 

a 

Zemindar. 

328 

1) 

it 

if 

Baboo Sri Na‘th Pal ‘ 

•f • 

it 

Do. 

129 

ft 

V 

it 

%.K. C. Rai , 

. C 

ft „ 


30 

J) 


Jangipnr 

(Moorshe- 

dabad.) 

Baboo Asutosh Ghosh 

Jangipur 
Br.' l. A. 

b 

Pleader. 

4 

31 

ft 

< JJ 

Jessore ... 

Baboo Kltli Nath Mookerjee, 
B.A. 

i 

Jessore 

Indian 

Association. 

Pleader and Landholder. 

32 

if 

J> 

>i 

Baboo Jogendra Nath Sen, 
M.A. ' 

Nnrail 

Principal, Narail College. 

33 

JJ 

u 

if 

Baboo Sara Nath Ohowdhuri. 

r 

% 

Jessore 

Zemindar and Member, 
District Board, Jessore. , 

34 



i> 

Baboo Kisliori Lai Sarknr, J 
M.A., B.L. , 

A 

I 

llfinkerga- 

L^Ryolg’ 

association 

fe'Jhenida 

Vakil, High Court. 

« 

35 

>» 


ft 

Baboo Mati Lai Chase ... ,1 

c 

A 

i 1 

* * 

hinkergn- 
ha Ryots’ 
esociation 

Joint-Editor, “ Amrita 

Bazar PatrikaJAAMm- 
l»r, District Board, 
Jessore. 

V. 

« 
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Bra&BKS. > 

336 

Bengal 


Jessore. 

Baboo Nilkamal I)use 

Jhiukerga- 
chn Ryots’ 
Association 

Auditor, E. I. Railway. 

t 

337 

V 

jj 

J> 

Baboo Ararita Lai Roy 

JJ 


338 

0 

>J 

>J 

Kalia-Jeg- 

sore. 

Baboo Sivendra Nath Gupta, 
M.A. 

Kalia 
Young 
Mott’s Asso¬ 
ciation. 


339 

» 

J> 

Khulna... 

i 

Baboo Trignna Cbariin Son, 
M.A. 

s 

Sonhnti 

People's’ 

Association. 

Head Master, Ripon Col¬ 
legiate School, Kidder- 
poro. 

340. 

JJ ( 

1 

JJ 

JJ ' 

Bnboo Mfauomohan Sen ...’ 

• * » 

JJ 

Medical Practitioner. 

$41 

* 

* 

J> 

JJ t 

. »’ ' 

* • 

» 

Baboo Imlu Bliqsan Mazumdar, 
B. A. 

Maheswar- 

paslia. 


m 

J» 

3. 

JJ 

Baboo Jadu Nath Kanjilnl 

Bagirhat 

People's 

Association. 

Pleader. 

343 

JJ 

” • 

» 

JJ 

• 

MoIri.Syud Basatatullah 

>J 

Talookdar, Member Local 
Board, 

344 

JJ 

JJ 

jj 

Baboo Bcepin Belmry Ray ... 

JJ 

Pleader. 

345 

jj I 

V 

, Bunker-, 

. gunge. 

* 

Munshi Saududdin Mohamed... 

. • 

* 

• • 

Barisal 

People's 

Association. 

Pleader and Zemindar. 

» 

346' 

V 

JJ 

• JJ 

Baboo Rakhal Clmnder Roy ... 

J> 

Zemindar. 

347 

n 

JJ 

• '* 

» 

Mr. P.^j. Roy » 

'» , 

t 

JJ 

Barrister-at-law and Ze¬ 
mindar. • 

348 

JJ 

JJ 

jj 

• 

'Bab^o Cliandra Knnta' Sen, 

M.A., B.L. 

• 

jj 

Vakil, High Court. 

149 

» 

V 

Dacca ... 

» 

Baboo Rama Kant Nundy 

Dacca 

People’s 

Association. 

» 

Piender, Viee-Chaii’man, 
Dacca Municipality. 

$50 

jj 

JJ 

JJ 

Baboo Kailash Chandra Sen ... 

» 

JJ 

Zemindar and Pleader, 

51 

i 

JJ 

>J 

Kliajeli Abdool Aleem 

JJ 

Zemindar. 

52 

jj 

>1 

JJ 

Syed Abdool Bari ' 

0 

JJ 

Ditto. 

53 

» 

»J 

if 

Moulavi Reznuddin 

ft 

Di tto. 

54* 

jj 


Uajshaye 

i* 

Bhboo jlhuban Mohan Maitra... 

Rajshayo 

Association. 

Zemindar and Pleader, 
District Court. 

55 

> *r'^ 

JJ 

J> 

• 

Baboo llujkumar Sarkar 

• 

Digapathin 

(Nattore) 

Zemindan Member, dis¬ 
trict Board, Rujsbayk 

56 

V 

* 

V 

JJ 

Baboo Mohenjlra Nath Sanyal, 

Rsjshaye 

Pleader. 
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% 

357 

• 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Rnjshabye 

Baboo Syama Cliaran Roy, B.L. 

Rajsbaye 

Pleader. 

358' 

>f 

» 

Nattore 

(Rajsliahye) 

Baboo Jada v Cband ra Bishi ... 

Nattore 

People's 

Association. 

Zemindar of Juari 
(Nattore). 

359 

ft 

V 

a 

Sarat Chandra Bose, B.A. 

ff 

Head Master, Nattore H. 
School. „ 

360 

V 

if 

ff 

I)r. Kedar Natb Pal 

Agrietiltiir- 
al Society, 
Taliit pur. 


361 

l» 

ft 

Pubna 

Baboo Giris Chandra Rav, B.L. 

‘ Palma 

Chairman, Pubna Mimi- 

eejiali ty, and Pleader. , 

• 

362 

ff 

tf 

)i 

Mr. A. 'Clinndlinri M.A. (Cal) 
B.A. (Cantab.) L.L.B. 

t . 

ff 

Barrister-at-law. 

• 

»i 

363 

ft 

if 

)) 

Baboo Umngati Roy, B.A. ... 

Khefupara 

Ryots’ 

Association. 

• 

•> 

364 


ft 

ff 

« 

Baboo Jndnv Chandra Cliakra- 
varti, M.A. * ‘ 

t 

*- 

Sernjgunge' 
British I. 
Association. 

« 

Professor, City Colleger 

365 

« » 

if 

ff 

Baboo Jagadisb Chandra Boy 
' . 

t t 

♦ 

Bngbali 
Branch I. 
Association. 
Seraj^unge. 

1 

1 

366 


ff 

ff 

r Baboo .Tudav Chandra Bbu^ta- 
cjiarjee. • ‘ 

OimtmoJiar. 


367 

J) 

ff 

ff 

Baboo Rajaui Kant Bhuttaeharji 

Pecbakola. 

« 

* 

368 

ft 

i 

it 

Nuddea 

Roy Jajlu Natb Roy Bahadoor 

Nuddea. 

Chairman, Krishnagar, 
M uuicipality, Zemindar 
and Indigo-planter. 

369 

}> 

ff 

ff 

Baboo Jadu Natb Chatterjee ... 

f 

Branch I. 
Association. 
Krisbnagur. 

Pleader. 

370 

Ji 

ff 

f* 

Baboo Bnrendra Natb PalChnu- 
dbnri. ' 

' i 

Nuddea. 

Zemindar, Chairman, 

Uauaghat Municipality.* 

371 


ff 

” 

Dr. Atliar Ali 

V 

» 

* 

Medical Practitioner, 

Clmadanga. 

372 

>1 

n 

ff 

Baboo Akhay Kumar Mooketjea 

* .. 

’Branch I. 

Association. 

Krishnagar. 

€• 

Pleader and Vice-Chair¬ 
man, Krishnagar Muni¬ 
cipality. 

373 

M 

ff 

if 

Baboo NufFur Cliuuder ' Pal 
Chaudhuri. , , 

1 

Nuddea. 

Zemiudar, Member, Dis¬ 
trict Board,'"Nuddea. 

« 

. - - t 
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4 

Bikaeks, 

9 








374 


Bengal 

Nuddea. 

Mr. B. Pal Chaudhnri, M.I. & 
8.1 (Loud.) 

Nuddea. 

Engineer and Zemindar. 

375 

3f 

n 

if 

Baboo Basanta Kumar Cbatterjee. 

B.C. 

Katdali 

Association. 

Pleader, Krisbnaga.', 

Member of the District 
Board of Nuddea. 

376 

33 

tj 

33 

Munabi Fakir Ali Miyah ... 

,» 

Landholder. 

377 

# 

33 

» 

Ranngbat 

(Nmldea.) 

Baboo Krishna Chandra Ghatak 

Branch I. 
Assoeialion, 
Ranagbat. 


373 

33 

33 


„ Akboy Kumar Ghosh ... 

» 33 

Municipal Commissioner. 

379 

3> 

33 * 

33 

i 

•„ Girija Bhusan Datta ... 

33 

Medical Practitioner. 

380 

» 

33 

• 

Chqgdah 
. (Nuddea.) ■ 

i • * 

„ Jogendra Narayau Mitra 

i 

• 

Cbogdab. 

Teacher. 

381 

D 

« 

„ 33 

W 

,, Jagndiscbandra Laliiri ... 

Kisson- 

Medical Practitioner. 




MivPuRiffflB 

j 

gunge 


382 

» 

33 

33 

» 

. » 

• 

• 

„ Nandngopal Bliadnri ... 

% 

• • 

Mabnjan 

Sablia, 

Majdia, 

Kissen- 

■ 

383 

33 

33 

Bliajan- 
> glia tn 
(Nuddea.) 

Baboo Surosli Chandra Rov, 
M.A. 

. • 

• 

* 1 

gunge. 
Branch I. 
Association, 
Bhajaii- 
> ghata. 

l 1 

I 

; 

384 

33 

33 

I 

• Snnlipore 
(jNuddea.) 

Baboo Bepin Behnry Maitra, 
* , . • M.B. 

t Sailtipore 

Medical Practitioner. 

385 

33 » 

39 

Jorrnmporr 

(Nuddea.), 

’ 

„ Surendra Nath Rai 

• * 

•» 

» 

• 

Joyrampore 

Jnau 

Pradayiui 

Sablia. 

t 

386 


33 

Tipperah 

a 

Baboo Gobind Chuudor Das, 
M.A., B.L. 

Tipperah 

People’s 

’Association. 

Pleader. 

387 

» 

33 

39 

♦ 

^Ittnshi Lateef Hossain 

Sbabbazpur 


388 

• 

*)» 

39 

» * 

Munslii Annyat Ah 
• 

Kanina. 


389 

» 

33 

Chittagong! 

Pr. Annada Charan Kastagiri... 

Chittagong. 

Medical Practitioner. 

890 

I 


33 

39 

•Baboo Akbil Chnnder Sen, M. A., 
B.L. 

i 

33 

Vakil, High Court. 

391 

..a 

9) 

■* 

Jalpaiguri 

Baboo Hara Mbhun Dug 

• 

• 

Jalpaiguri 

Jotedar and Dewan to the 
liaika’t of Jalpaiguri. 


K 1 
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’ USMiUKS. 

392 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Jalpaiguri, 

Dr. Tamizuddin Ahmed, M.B., 
C.M., B.Sc., L.8.A., (Lon¬ 
don.) 

Jalpaiguri. 

Medical Practitioner. 

893 

l> 

11 

11 

Baboo Nirmal Clmnder Sinlin, 
M.A., B.L. 


Pleader and Zemindar, 
Municipal Commissioner 
mid Hon. Secy., Brftuch 
I. Association. 

394 

>» 

11 

Mymensin< 

r Monlavi Hamid Uddin Ahmed, 
B.L 

Myrnensing 

r Pleader. 

395 

1) 

11 


1 Baboo Revati Mobil n Gulin, 
M.A., B L. 

11 

4 

Pleader. 

396 

11 

11 

11 

Babfio Isan Chandra Gupta- ... 

< ' 

■' West 
Memorising 

Association. 

Searefnry, West M. Asso¬ 
ciation. • , 

397 

11 

11 

Sherpnr 
(Mv men- 
sing.) 

i. 

Baboo Banwarilal Chandhuri... 

Sherpnr 

Land- 

lioldera' 

Association. 

Zefnindar. , 

• 

398 

V 

» 

11 

R a boo Giris Chandra Bhatla- 
eharjee. ' 

11 

t 

( 

399 

V 

11 

Sakrnil 

(Mvmen- 

sing.) 

Baboo Lalit Chandra Sou' 

Sakrail 

Hitasadhiui 

Sabba. 


400 

11 

11 

V 

Baboo Umbika Prasad Sen .... 

.. ” < 


401 

1) 

11 

11 

Baboo Bhabani ,Kisor Majuin- 
dar, B. L. 

t • 

' , « 

Husapipore 

Pleader. 

402 

11 

11 

11 

Monlavi NowBhir Ali.Klmn ... 

Tangail ... 

Talooldar, Chajau, Editor 
of the “ Alimedi.” 

103 

, 11 

11 

11 

f 

Baboo Ram Narayan Agasti, B.A. ' 

Kishoreganj 

Teacher. 

104 

1) 

11 

Malda 

Baboo Madhu Sudan Siuha, 
B.A, 

Malda 

Association. 

- 

05 

11 

11 

Bmd wan 

Baboo. Mathura Nath Sanyal, 
B.A. 

* 1 

i 

Purbastha- 
li Br. I. 
Association. 


06 

11 

11 

11 

Baboo Pramatba Nutha Raya... 

' « 

* 

Piybnsllia- 
li Hitakari 
Sabba. 


)7 

11 

t 

11 

11 

„ Abinash Chaiijira Nundy 

11 
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408 

Bengal. 

.Bengal. 

24-Per- 

Baboo Asntosh Biswas, M.A., 
B.L. 

Suburban 

Pleader, Municipal Com- 



gunuahs. 

Ratepayers’ 

Association. 

missionor. 








Bhownni- 

* 

• 





pore, and 
Indian 
Association. 







Calcutta. 



ff 


a 

Debender Chunder Ghosh, B.L. 

Indian 

Pleader, Judge’s Court, 

• 



Union, 

Alipore, Hon, Magis- 






Calcutta. 

trate. 

410 

if 

)> 


Rflvd. P. M. Mukerjea 

Rnssnpagln 

Missionary of S. P. G., 
Taliganj. 





Improve- 



> 


• • 4 

ment 


• 

• 

• 

* 

% - » . 

• 

Association. 

. 

411 

• 

f) 

„ * 

» 

• a 

■ Nawab Gholanf Rubfiani > ... 

if 

(Of the Mysore Princes 

re 


77 * 

• 

# 


Family.) 

41-2, 


» 


Baboo Mohendranath Son 

a 

Teacher, Commissioner S., 
Suburban Municipality. 






413 

V 



Baboo Siddeslmr Bnnnerjeo ... 

•I 


414 

V 1 

> 

>i 

i 

, » 

Baboh Baiconto Nath Chow- 

Roliora 


• 

415 

a 

fi 


d^uri. , 

Baboo Nibarau Cbuu4er Cbow- 
dhuri. 

Patriotic 

Associa- 


416 

a 

» 


Baboo Gopal Chunder Mooker- 

tion. 





>» * 

jee. 

„ * 



417 

fi 

if 

• 

a 

Bfiboo Sarada Prasad Banerjee 

Barnnngore 
Loca| Com- 

Chairman, Baranagore 
Municipality. „ 

a 



• 

• 


tpilteeof the 
Ind. Asso- 







ciation. 

" 

418 

V 

if 


t » 1 

Baltoo Sasipada Banerjee 

Bnranagoro 




» 

Working- 

% 






men’s 

A 






Club and 
Ratepayers’ 





•» 


Association. 


419 

' ” J 

: 

if 

i 

Baboo Issury Charan Mookerjee 

l 

Bnrnnagore 

Ratepayers’ 

Zemindar. 

« 




• 

II » 

* 

Association. 



a 

if 

if 

Baboo Jogendra Nath Bose, 

if 

Vakil, High Court 

* 



M.A., B.L. 

• 


m 

if 

ff 

» 

a 

Baboo Bijay Lai? Dntt 

1 Arbalia 

• 

■22 

>* m 

j) 

)f 

a 

Baboo Surendra Obundra Basil 

JJ.V. Ba- 



. i! 



• 

bba. 
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423 

Bengal. 

Bengal. 

24-Perguu- 

uahs. 

Roy Jotendra Nath Oliowdhuri, 
B.A. 

Tnkl Br. I. 
Association, 
Indian Abso- 
ciation, Cal. 

Zemindar. 

« 


* 



outta ami 


' 




« 

Barnnaporo 
Local Com¬ 
mittee nf the 
f. Association. 

• 

424 

ft 

Chota 

Ilazaribagh 

Rai Jadu Nath Mookerjee 

Hnzaribagh 

Government Pleader. 



Nag pore. 

& Ranchi. 


425 

9> 

JJ 

Purulia 

Pundit Prannath Saraswati, 
M.A., B.L. 

i ’ 

Purulia 

Vakil, High Court. 

426 

i> 

Orissa 

Balasore 

.Kumar Baikuuta Nath Dey ... 

Balasore 

.National 

Zemindar, late Member, 
Bengal Legislative 





w ' 

'Soeietv & 

Council, &c. &c. &c. 

. 




« 1 1 

' British 
Indiau, 

1 t 





. 

• A. 

JL 

427 


Assam 

Cachar ... 

Baboo Deno Natb Dutta 

Caciiar 

Mahnger of 0. N. J. 







Stock'Co., Ld. 

428 

V 

99 

Shillong... 

Mr. Kali Kanta Barkagti, B.A. 

Shillong 



1 


A. 


429 

\ 9> 

if 

Dibrugarh 

Mr. Devi Cbaran Barua, B.A'. 

' » 

Upper 
Assam A. 

1 

1 

430 

V 

a 

>P 

Mr. Gopi Natb Bardoloye, B.A. 

ft 


431 

I 

' f> 

a 

Nowgong 

Mr. Satya Nath Borah, B.A.... 

I ' « 

Ryots’ 

A. , 

* Nowgong. 

Tea Planter. 

432 

t 

if 

a 

Sylbet ... 

( 

Ikboo Bepin Chuuder Pal 

Sylbet 

Landholder. 

433 

a 

a 

U 

Baboo Joygobind Sliome, M.A., 

ft 

Vakil, High Court 





B.L. 

' i 

«> 

Editor, , “Christian 

Herald.” 

434 

a 

a 

Silchar ... 

Baboo F.amini Kumar Chanda, 

Hnbigaiij 

People’s 

Landholder. 





M.Ar 







A. 

Silchar. 





Sanies of 1. 1 

e/egates omitted inadvertently from 

the foregoing 

List. 

394* 

a 

Bengal 

Mymensing 

Baboo Kesliub Chauder Aoharjee 

Mymensing 

Zemindar- , - 





Chowdhry. .. 

• 


412* 

a 

If 

24-Pergun- 

Baboo Sirish Chuuder Basu ... 

Rassapagla 

Asst. Secy, of the Asso- 




nalis. 


Improve- 

ciation. 




. .... u 


nfriit Assn. 



(Besides these Delegatee, several Visitors—the’ Houorable Mr. ftanade, Rajah Lutchmao Singh, the 
Honorable Mr. Baij Nath (Chief Justice, Indore) and others—were present, 'and though taking no part in the 
Public Proceedings, assisted the Delegates at some 6f their informal committees with their advice. ) — , , 


(N.B.—Thia list, it is feared, is not quite complete as to names even, since it is believed that some few 
gentlemen left without recording their names. It is certainly incomplete as to many whose names are * 
recorded, owing to gentlemen failing to note their academical degrees, professions, and other particulars t 













APPENDIX II. 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE ELECTION OF DELEGATES. - 

(Extracts from. Newspapers.) 


ARRAH. 

The 18ft December, 1886. 

A meeting of the people of Shababad was held 
here on Sunday, the 12th instant, for the purpose 
of electing delegates for the National Congress to 
be held at Calcutta. It was presided over by 
Mr. Shurfuddin, Barrister-at-Law. Great enthu- 
siiistn prevailed. Mahomedans took as much part 
as Hindus in its proceedings, and both showed the 
greatest earnestness. The mass, that had mustered 
two thousand strong, beard with rapt attention the 
proceedings of the day which, were all conducted in 
Urdu. 

The President ojfened the meeting with’ a brief 
but« succinct and clear statement of the aims and 
objects of the National Congress. He showed that, 
with’ the growth of,free eitiz'eu ideas, corresponding 
alterations must be fbdde iu the mode of the Govern¬ 
ment to suit those ideas, Such ideas cannot be 
.stifled, but ’must have a natural outlet. The 
National Congress purposes to attain those ends by 
constitutional agitation. He then called upon 
Baboo Rughubuns Sahai, B.A., B.L., to move the 
first resolution which mins thus , 

“ I.—That this meeting entirely sympathises with 
this aims and objects of the National Congness to* 
be held during Christmas holidays at Calcutta, and 
deems it desirable to send representatives t<j the said 
Congress.” 

The mover dwelt upon the advantages of represen¬ 
tative Government,’ the establishmest of which 
is one of the chief aims of the Confess. He said’ 
that a foreign Government, however strong and 
well-intentioned, could never enter into the real 
wants and wishes of the country, and that a re- 
presentative Government would have the ddhbie 
advantage of removing populaj grievances and 
satisfying the people. 

Baboo Koilash Chunder Banwerji.'M.A., B.L., 
in seconding the resolution,exhorted the people J;o 
see their ancient pnnehayet system re-established 
on a broader and more scientific basis in a repre¬ 
sentative form of Government. He likened district 
representation to feeders of a large river, which 
without them would dry up. The National Con- 

.y-.M wmiafr fn/J_Kw flinin’iflfc__ 
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effective. 

. Baboo Ohaturbhuj Sahai moved fhe second re¬ 
solution which was as follows, 

■ ‘ II.—That some gentlemen be sent as delegates 
to represent this District at the said Congress.” 

He said that the money of India ts expended in 
pageants and shows and unprofitable wars, while 
millions of Indian people are starving for want of 
daily breed. Those millions who are not consulted 
or cared for would have to bear the burden of these 
departures from morality. * 

Moulvi Dukmtn Hyder was right glad to find* 
th#t ttuf^me be had up to that time thought to be 
far distant was near at hand -the time which would 
see India governed for the Indians. 


Baboo Kandhji Sahai, B.A., B.L., in support pf 
the resolutipn, assured the meeting that the Con¬ 
gress was in the highest degree constitutional, and 
it would serve ns a safety-valve to the State in times 
of trouble. He showed that it could never be con. 
sidered dangerous to the State, in that it always 
had hopes of its objects being realized, while one 
destitute of such hopes could do worse out of utter 
desperation. 

Baboo Judu Nath Sahai moved that a Select Com¬ 
mittee be formed of the following gentlemen for the 
purpose of selecting the delegates: Baboo Baj 
Bajeswari ProsaU Singh, Rai Jaiperkash Lall Baha¬ 
dur, Baboo Jadu Nnth Sahai, Baboo Chaturbhuj 
Sahai, Bubfio Symlanund, Baboo Kandhji Sahai, 
y«boo Bhngwan Dasa, Baboo Udaichand, Baboo Baij* 
nath SaRai, Baboo Baijnath Siugli, Baboo Sikber 
Ohand, Moulvi Lukman Haider, Moulvi Kazizohur 
Alum, Moulvi Mirza Ismail, Baboo Koilas Chunder 
Bannerji and Baboo Thakurpershad 8ingh. 

Baboo Kandhji Sahai, B.A., B.L., was then 
authorized on behalf of the meeting to hold neces¬ 
sary communication with the Secretary to the 
National Congress on the subject of receiving re¬ 
presentatives from this district. 

In the end a telegram and a letter from Baboo 
Baj Bajeswari Prosad Singh of Surojpura were 
re^d out. He was to have attended the moetiug, but 
was kept away owing to an unforeseen circumstance. 


. CpNJEEVERAM. 

A, Puniic meeting was held here in the Cloth 
Bazar Choultry, Hodsenpett, for uomiuatiDg dele¬ 
gates to be sent to the National Congress. Notibes 
<had been circulated by Mr. C. T. M. Appavo 
Mndaliar, Rao Sahib, Municipal Councillor. I Ye- 
cisely at the hour, 4 p.m., the proceedings of the 
meeting began, upwards of 600 people assembling 
in the Hall, while a greater number bad to remain 
outside. The public kept good ordei^ and the spec¬ 
tacle witnessed that day is without any precedent 
in the history of this town. Among those preswat 
wore all the resident Municipal Councillors, inclu¬ 
sive of the Chairman, being IS in number out of 
the whole body of 20 members, members of the 

T^iafRrmr/i n.rwi fliA aavnml Tallin finurrla nf 
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District, Zemindars, Shrotriemdars and other land¬ 
holders, managers of temples and other orthodox 
Brahmins, influential merchants of the town and of 
the district, Schoolmasters, and, in fact, representa¬ 
tives of every section of the community were vieing 
with each other in the display of enthusiasm for 
what the whole assembly accepted as their one com¬ 
mon and sole object The proceedings began, tbe 
assembly voting unanimously with acclamations to 
the Chair our respected citizen M. B. By. Namnsi- 
vaya Cbettiar, Bao Sahib, Municipal Councillor, and 
Honorary Magistrate. The President .elect, in a 
short speech, explained tbe object of the meeting 
and sot down amidst applause. Then Mr. A. Kanga 
Cbarriar, fluef Miraasidar of Damal, and member 
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of-the Taluq Board of Cliingleput spoke at conti- 
tie mbit, length about the object of the meeting, the 
subjects to be discussed at the Congress and the 
importance and necessity cf sending dslpgates to 
represent the views of the public of the District 
at the Congress. 

The next sperker P. B. Sumbanda"Mudaliar Bad 
Bahadhr, Chairman of the local Municipal Council 
and also Civil apothecary, impressed upon the meet¬ 
ing the importance of introducing technical educa¬ 
tion, one of the subjects to be discussed this year by 
the Congress, its useful effect upon the declining 
manufacturing industries of India iu competition 
with English manufactures. He also convinced the 
Meeting of the necessity of forming au 'Association 
in the town and other parts of the district calcu- 
.litted to train the people politically. Theu Mr. 
Krishnasnmy Thatha Chariar liao 8abib, Pharma- 
kartn of the Sri Derarajaswamy’s •Temple, member 
of the District Board and of the Local Municipal 
Council, spoke also of the importance of the Con¬ 
gress and of the meeting tending its delegates. 
He suggested that the Congress should take up in 
hand the subject of the abolition of the income-tax, 
which lie said operated very harshly as direct taxa¬ 
tion, the deficit owing to such abolition being made 
up by means of indirect taxation. Then.Mr. M. Y. 
Bahga Chariar, Vakil of the District Court, explain- 
• ed to the audience the necessity of the remodelling 
of the Legislative Council on the lines laid down in 
the third resolution of the last year’s Congress at 
Bombay, and how it was practicable to elect such 
representatives. Then Mr. Kristnasamy Thatba- 
chary proposed that Mr. M. Y. Banga Chariar be 
appointed delegate to represent the district at the 
Congress. As an amendment of this proposition 
Mr. C. M. Banga Iyengar, Mirasidar, proposed the 
following gentlemen be also appointed delegates: 
M. Virnragava Clmriar Avergal, a Mirasidar of the 
Taluq ; M. Shunmuga Moodaliar, Zemindar of 
Nallatur ; M. G. Sriranga Chariar, T5.A. and B.L., 
Vakil, High Court; A. Banga Chariar, of Damal. 
T^e last proposition as amended was seconded by 
S. Sreenivasa Iver, Rao Sahib, Bqad Master of tbe 
Paeheappa’s High School. 

Tbe last named Mr. A. Banga Chariar of Damal, 
pleaded ill-health, but on the gentlemen then pre¬ 
sent expressing surprise that aoth a patriotic 
gentleman should now care more for his health 
than In's country, he, very willingly Withdrew his 
plea and enthusiastically declared acceptance of his 
appointment. The whole proposition was carried 
unanimously. 

It was next asked by M. B. By. Naratimta Char* 
riar if he will be allowed to propose tbe h a yment 
of tbe delegates’ expenses by public subscription, 
but the delegates expressing for themselves and for 
their fellows their unwillingness to accept any such 
payment, the matter was dropped. The meeting 
then dispersed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


HOSPETT. 

A pontile meeting of the inhabitants of Hospett 
Taluq, Bellary District, was convened under the 
auspices of the “ Ryots’ Snbha,” Hospett, in the 
Hospett Town Hall and Beading Boom, on the 4th 
December, 1886, for the purpose of appointing 
delegates to represent Hospett Taluq at the 
National Congress. 

Mr. K. Venkat Ban Garu, Bow Baib, 1st Grade 
Pleader and Municipal Councillor, Bellary, deli¬ 


vered an able address, and the following resolutions 
were passed by the meeting 

I, Resolved that Mr. C. H. Goud Bow Sahib, 
Member of the District Board, Mirasidar, and an 
Honorary Magistrate and Mr. K. Venkat Bow,. 
Garu Bow Sahib, Landholder in the Taluq, and 1st 
Grade Pleader, Bellary, be nominated; delegates of 
this Taluq at the eastuBg National Congress to be 
held at Calcutta. 

II. That a rote of thanks be given to the chair¬ 
man and the lecturer. 


VIZAGAPATAM. 

A wnswo meeting was held at Visagapatam on the 
6th instant, and Mr. Krishna Mnrthi and Pudu- 
peddi Venkannah were elected delegates. 

BANKIPORE. 

29 lh November, 1886. 

A most crowded meeting of the residents of 
Bankipore and Patna, numbering probably nearly 
one thousand persons, called by the Behar People’s 
Association, was held at Bankipore yesterday. 
Syed Tajammal ..Hossein Khaq, son of Nawab 
Valnyat Ali Khan Bahadur, C.I.R., presided. 
Resolutions Were passed unanimously in favour of 
the introduction of a representative element into 
the government of’this country,,' Delegates to the 
National Congress elected. Mr. 8jmrfuddi0, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, moved the first resolution. v 4 very large 
number of Mahomedan gentlemen were present. 
Great enthuBiasin prevailed. 

• JUBBULP6RE. 

• i 28rd December, 1886. ’ 

An influential meeting of tbe residents of this 
town was held on the 21st instant, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Hitcarni Sabha, to consider what stops 
should be takon to represent‘the interest of the 
people of thft Central, Provinces in the various 

J uestions that are to be discussed iu the National 
ongress to be held iu Calcutta during Christ¬ 
mas. Among others we noticed the following 
gentlemen* Seth Bullubh Dass Kai Bahadur, Seth 
Behary Lai Khazanchi, Seth Gouri Dass, Seth 
Bjiuban Mohun, Seth Omrao Singh Cbqwdhry, 
Gontia Aman Singh, Zemindar, Bnboo Brojendra 
Nath, Pleader, Baboo Kailash Chunder, M.A., 
Baboo Nanhak Chand, • B.A., Baboo Behary Lai, 
B.A., Baboo Janoki Prashad, Pleader, Baboo Gopai 
Prasbad, B.A and nearly all the other reaidenti 
of the town, who command weight and influence. 
Seth Behari Lall Khazanchi opened the meeting 
by explaining the object which had brought them 
together, often which the following resolutions were 
moved t 

I.—That We fully sympathize with the objeqt and 
'Proceedings of the National Congress to he held in 
Calcutta duving the ensuing vacation. Proposed 
by Seth Behari Lai Khazanchi, and seconded by 
Chowdhry Omrab Singh and Mr. Abdul Gafur. 

‘ II.—That one qr two delegates be sent to the 
National Congress to represent the interest of the 
people of the Central Provinces in the various im¬ 
portant public questions that are are to be die- 
cussed there, and a Committee be formed of a few 
gentlemen to raise subscriptions and to anra 
sending delegates as early as possible. Proposed' 
by Gontia Aman Singh and seconded by Mr. Gopai 

aWAODJ* ^ 
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‘ ALLAHABAD. 

1M December, 1880. 

A Gbsat public meeting of tbe residents of 
Allahabad took place here to elect delegates to re¬ 
present this ancient city in tbe forthcoming National 
Congress to be held in your oity. Tbe meeting 
was a crowded one, and attended by almost all the 
respectable and influential citizens. Seldom have I 
seen such an orderly and entbuaiaatic meeting. It 
waa presided by the mnch respected vakil Pundit 
Bishambhar Nath. The meeting was addressed by 
the Chairman, Pundit Yyasji, the reputed Kaviraj, 
Mr. Crowley of Messrs. Crowley & Co., Dr. Bro- 
jendra Nath Bannerji, the late celebrated physician 
of this city, and now of your own town, who has 
lately come up here to treat a rich patient. Pundit 
Bunder Lai, Pleader, High Court, Pundit Madan 
Mohun Mnlnvyn, B.A., Munahi Kashi Perahad, Yakil, 
Mr. T. N. Oliose, Thakur Mahabir Pershad and 
others. The following delegates were unanimously 
elected : Lala Bam Charau Dass, the Bothschild 
of Allahabad, Baboos Clmru Chunder Mitter and 
T. N. Gliose, Pundit Madan Mohun Malavva, B.A., 
Mr. Abdul Majid, Barrister-at-Law, Mr. Mahmud, 
Yakil, High Court, Mr. Newal Behary Bajpai and 
Munshi Kashi Prosbad, Vaflil. Mr. Crowley offer¬ 
ed to pay the fare «f any of the delegates who re- 
qui/ed pecuniary help. I um glad* that two Jtfaho- 
medan gentlemea are going to represent this city. 

Hp^HANGABAD. 

i ' 21 »t December, 1886. 

The following is a report of the proceedings of 
an important meeting, held to-day at 8 a.m., in the 
hail of the Zillah School, Hoslmngnbad, to consider 
the propriety of pending delegates to Represent the 
inhabitants of the district in the National Congress 
to be held at Calcutta on the 27th, 28th agd 29th 
of this month :— 

Present : Tho leading residents of the town of 
Hoshaugnbnd, the members of the local Bar and 
many others. • • 

I.—Proposed hy Baboo Behary Lai Bose that 
Seth Dalchand do take * the chair, seconded by 
Pundit Suklideo Prasad, and carried nem con. The 
object of the meeting being explained by Baboo 
Kalidas Cbowdhry, it was,resolved that delegates 
be sent to Calcutta 'to represent thlf District of 
Hnshangabad. 

Proposed that Baboos BehaVy Lai Bose tfnd 
Khetter Mohun Bose, Plendera of the District, be 
selected as delegates to the National Congress. 

71.—That these gentlemen be sent as delegates. 

III.—That copies of the resolution be sent to 
the Secretary to the National Congress, to tbe 
Indian Mirror, and to the Nymj Sudha. 


Iyer, B.A. and B.L.; and many others. Mr. SWami- 
natha Mudaliar, tbe largest landholder in thj Muni¬ 
cipal Division, was voted to the chair. Mr. B. Balajee 
Bow explained at considerable length the objects 
of tbe National Congress and proposed that the 
Honorable S. Subramania Iyer be requested to 
represent the public of Mylapore in the National 
Oongrese which meets in December at Cqjcutta. 
he proposition was seconded by Mr. P. S. Seva- 
swami Iyer. Several speakers dwelt upon the 
necessity for every town and village sending a 
delegate to the Congress. The proposition was then 
put to the vote and carried unanimously. It was 
resolved that tbe request be communicated to the 
Honorable 8. Subramania Iyer. "With a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, the meeting dispersed. 

WALLAJANUGGUR. 

Is accordance ’ to a notice circulated by the 
Wallajanuggur Hiudu Brethren Association, a 
publio meeting was held on Sunday, tbe 21st instant, 
at 9 a.m., in the premises No. 26, Bhuvarria Chetty 
Street, for the purpose of electing a delegate to 
represent the people of Wallaja Taluq in the en¬ 
suing National’Congress. 

People of every description, namely, merchants, 
landholders, vakeels and several others were 
present. Mr. Canche Oanganna Chetti Garu, a 
landholder at Wallajah, was unanimously voted to" 
the chqir. Mr. P. Govindarnjulu Mudaliar explained 
in Tamil the object of the meeting. Mr. 8. 
Etherajulu Naidu explained ih full the object of the 
National Congress. Then the Chairman rose and 
asked the audience to elect a delegate, where¬ 
upon Palnnti Etherajulu Chetty, a landholder, 
proposed that Mr. Chethambadi Subba Naidu Garu, 
1st Grade Pleader, should be elected as a delegato 
to attend the National Congress. The proposi¬ 
tion was seconded by Mr. Kulvaraya Pillai, the 
l|ead Master of the H. B. M. 8chool, and sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Ponnusawmi Mudaliar, a merchant, 
and unanimously carried. 

It was suggested by 8. Alwar Naidu to raise a 
fund for the defrayal of the expenses of the dele- 
gs^e. The suggestion thus made was objected to 
by Palnati Ethelrajulu Chetti who said that such a 
' patriotic gentleman as Mr. C. Subba Naidu Garu 
would decline’to accept any money for his expenses 
and offer his services for the public good gratuitously. 
It was then resolved that the name oS the delegates 
should be communicated to the Secretary to the 
Madras Mabajana Sabha and that of the Indian 
National Congress. Thereon, the .audience and the 
Chairman rose and prayed God for*a few minutes for 
tho ha^py success in the long journey* of our dele¬ 
gate and of all the delegatea of the Presidency. 
The meeting dispersed with a vote of thanks to the 
delegate and the Chairman. 


MYLAPORE. » 


, Iff pursuance of a notice issued by the Secretary 
to the People’s Association of Mylapore there was 
. a meeting of the public of Mylapore jn tbe Athe¬ 
naeum Hall at 6 p.m,, on Sunday, the 21st instant 
There were present: Dewan Bahadoor B. Baghuuatha 
Bow; Messrs. B. Balajee Bow, B.L.; C. Mahadeva 
Iyer, B.A. and B.L. ;D. S. Eunga’Charriar, B.A.and 
B.L.; M. SreenivasaBow, B.A. aqd B.L.,; T. B. 
Bamanatha Iyer, B.A.; M. Swaminatha Mudaliar; 
P. 8. Sevaswami Iyer, B.A a and B.L.; 8. Kulayua 
Bama Iyer, B.A. and B.L.; 8. Bamaaawmi Iyengar, 
•BiA. Mfl B.L.; K. Narayana Bow, B.A. and B.L. ; V. 
Kristnaswami Iyer, B.A. and B.L.; P. B. Sundarum 


BALLIA. 

Thk Indian Union says: "A well-attended 
meeting, which included nearly all the raiset and 
educated gentry of the town, was convened at 
Ballia in the N. W. P. oh tbe evening of the 18th 
instant under the auspices of tlje Ballia Institute 
to eleet delegates for the Calcutta National Oou- 
gress. Baboo Sribalabh Dutt, a leading member 
of the local Bar, was in the chair. Munshi 
Parmeshari Dayal explained to tbe audience at 
some length the objects of the National Congress. 
He dwelt alio on tbe blessings of’the people of 
India enjoyed under the British Baj and on the 


* A journey of' 8,000 miles.* 
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impartnnoe of constitutional agitation conducted 
iir a moderate and loyal spirit. He was followed 
by PJradit Indira Butt, Upadbyaya, M.A., who, 
in, a abort impressive apeech, exhorted tbeae praaeut 
to call to mind the glories of the ancient Arvamta, 
and to unite in the common bond af brotherhood 
for the furtberanco of the beet intereetr of their 
oountry. Five gentlemen were nominated by the 
unanimous rote of the meeting as delegatee to be 
present at the conference, vis., Baboo Bribullabh 
Dutt, Vakil and Chairman of the evening, Pundit 
Indira Dutt TJpadhytya, M.A., Baboo Bhugwan 
Din Ray and Baboo radma Deva Narain Pande 
and Deo Narain Singh, well-known zemindars 
• and raitee of the district. The first three gentle* 
ipen have expressed their willingness* tp join the 
Congress sb desired by the Committee; the other 
.two, who were unavoidably absent from the station 
’on the day the meeting was held, have been requested 
by letter to acoept the iuvitaticn of the meeting. 
The proceedings were conducted entirely in the 
vernacular, and all preeeut evinced the utmost 
interest and enthusiasm." 


DACCA. • 

16/A December, 1886. 

A csowBKD and enthusiastic meeting of the, 
• Hindu and Mahomedan inhabitants, such‘as has 
rarely before been here seen, was held last qveniug 
at the Jagannath College Theatre, at the instance 
of the People’s Association, Khajah Mahomed 
Azghur presiding. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted:— 

I. —The reconstitution of the Indian and Bengal 
Legislative Councils on the elective basis. 

II. —The examination of the Indian candidates 
for the Civil Service in Indio, and raising the 
maximum age to 23, leaving it optional with the suc¬ 
cessful candidates to proceed to England or not. 

III. —The appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry into the coolie grievances in Assam. 

Jv.—The separation of the Judicial from the 
Executive functions of the Magistrates. , 

V.—The appointment of delegates to the coming 
National Congress, * 

V{,— Sympathy was expressed with the aims 
of the Congress, and an entire approbation of the 
principles enunciated iu the pamphlet entitled the 
Star in the Eaet. The following gentlbmen were 
appointed delegates: Syed Abdul Bari, Kbnjeh Abdul 
Alim, Moulvi Kiajuddin, Baboos Ram&kanta Nundy, 
Kailas Chudder Sen and Ealiprosuuuo Chose, 


SYLHET. 

17/5 December, 1880. 

An influentially-attended meeting representing 
all sections of the native community was held 
here yesterday at the premises of the M urary 
Chand High School, to consider the desirability of 
sending delegates to the ensuing National Congress. 
Baboo Nova Krishna Rov, Dastidar, Zemindar, was 
in the Chair. Among those present we noticed 
Baboo Girish Chunder Boy, Zemindar, Tea-Plauter 
and Proprietor of the Girish 8chool and Mnrari 
Chand 8chool; Baboo Loke Nath Surma, Zemiudar, 
Tea-Planter and Honorary Magistrate j Baboo 
Dulal Chunder Dey, B.L, Vice-Chairman of the 
Municipality and taw Lecturer; BabooAnauda 
Kiser Dutta 'Roy, B.L., Tara Kisore Chowdhry, 
M.A., BL, B»dha Binod Dass, Romas Chunder 
Bose, Sham Kisore Sen, Moulvi Masadar Ali, 


Pleaders, Judge's Court; Maulavi Abdul Zalil, Ze¬ 
mindar ; .Moulvi Abdul Karim, late a Sub-Registrar; 
Baboos Radba Govinda Dass and Mohendra Chunder 
Dass, landowners; Baboo Prosunno Kumar Guhn, mer¬ 
chant; Baboo Badba Nath Chowdhry, Editor “ Farida, 
talc' ; Baboo Janoki Nath Ben, Head Master, National • 
Institution; Baboo Prosunno Kumar De, B.A., 
Teacher, Murari Chand School; Baboo Radha Nath 
Das, Nava Kisore Dais, Sarat Chunder Dutt, 
Sita Mobuu Dais, Pleaders, MunsifFs Court; 
Baboos Sundari Mohun Dass, M.B., and Biseswar 
Sen, Medical Practitioner. After the objects of the 
meeting were explained by Baboo Dulal Chunder 
De, B.L., in a neat speech, resolutions to the 
following effect were passed unanimously amidst 
much enthusiasm:— 

I. —That this meeting expresses its hearty sym¬ 
pathy with the National Congress. Moved by 
Moulvi Masadar, Ali, Pleader Judge’s Court, 
seconded by Baboo Sundar Mohun Dass, M.B. 

II. —That in view of the rapid progress of edu¬ 
cation and enlightenment in this country, this 
meeting is of opinion that it has now become 
necessary, alike in the interests of India and 
England, to reconstitute the Legislative Councils 
upon the following linej:— 

(a.) That no loss than two-thirds of the whole 
Council should be elected members chosen by 
local Jodies. . ' • - , 

(b.y That"the Council thus formed should have 
thp right of interpellation! * 

Moved by Moulvi Abdul Zalil, •Zemindar, second, 
ed by Moulvi Abdul" Karim, and supported by 
Baboos Prosunno Kumar Guha and Radha Nath 
Chowdhry. 

III. —That this meeting is of opinion that the 
maximum age of the Civil Service Examination 
should be raised to 23 years, and that the opeu 
competitive Examination should tfb held iu India, 
Bpultaneously with that in London. 

Move'd by Baboo Janoki Nath Sen, seconded by 
Babu Auanada Kisore Dutt Roy, and supported 
■ by Baboo Romes Chunder Bose. 

IV. —That this meeting takps this opportunity 
of expressing ( its full confidence in the Bengal 
Nationnl League, and pledges itself to support it 
bf every legitimate meaus that lies in its power. 

Moved by Baboo Dulal Chunder De, seconded 
by Baboo Sarat Chunder Dutt, and supported by 
Babou Sita Mohun Dass.' 

V-—Resolved that the following gentlemen be 
selected as delegates' to represent the Sylhet .public 
at the forthcoming National Congress: Baboo 
Prosunno Kumur Guha, Baboo Radha Nath Chow- 
dliry. Baboo Joy Gobinda Shome, M.A., B.L., aud 
BaboO Bipin Chunder Pal. 

Moved by Baboo Tara Kisore Chowdhry, second¬ 
ed by Moulvi Nasarullab, and supported by Baboo 
Prosunuo Kumar Dey. 

VI.—Resolved that the "proceedings of this 
meeting be sent to the Press for publication. 

Moved by Baboo Lobe Nath Sarma, and second-, 
ed by Baboo Nava Kisore Dass. r 

i The meeting dispersed with a vote of thanks to . 
the Chair, 


CHITTAGONG. 

• 25th December, 1886. 

A public meeting was held on Monday, the 18th 
instaut, at 6 ?.x., at the iustauce of the Chittagong 
Association, to elect delegates to the forthgetning ■ 
National Congress, and to ascertain the views of 
the general public on the reconstitution of 
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the Legislative Councils and Covenanted Civil 
Service age question. Baboo Knmata KaHta 9en, 
B.L., High Court Pleader, President of the Chitta¬ 
gong Association, was unanimously voted to the 
Chair, He gave a succinct view of the questions to 
be discussed at the meeting, and, in a short and 
neat speech, impressed upon the audience the 
necessity of the re-formation of the Legislative 
Councils as at present constituted, and the raising 
of the age of the candidates for the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 

The following resolutions were pnssed and carried 
unanimously:— 

I. —That having regard to the rapid progress of 
education and enlightenment, and the growth of 
public spirit in these provinces, this meeting is of 
opinion that it has now become urgently necessary, 
alike in the interests of the people of India and for 
the honor of English rule, that the Legislative 
Council of Bengal should be reconstituted in a 
manner more in harmony with the popular aspira¬ 
tions, the requirements of the time, and the necessi¬ 
ties of the Government. 

Proposed by Baboo Satist Chunder Sen, B.L., 
Pleader, seconded by Buboo Gagnn Chaud Chowdhry. 

II. —That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
Legislative Council of Bengal should .be reaonsti- 
tutejl upon tlm following lines:— 

(a.) That the principle of representation should 
bo recognised, and' that the elected members of 
Council, being not loss than two-thirds of the whole 
. Council, should be chosen by local bodies, such us 
the Municipalities and tint District Board of each 
district, to represent the different districts, and by 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades’ Association, 
the British Indian Association, the ljuiveraity of 
Calcutta, the Calcutta Municipality and other 
established public bodies of similar reputation. • 

(b.) That the members of the Council thus formed 
should have tho right of interpellation. 

(<\) And, further, that the Provincial Budget 
shouid be laid before®the Council and be discussed 
and passed by the Council. » 

Proposed by Baboo Homes Chutider Sen, B.Lf, 
Pleader, seconded by Moulvi Abdul Hossein, B.L., 
Pleader. 

III. —That this meeting lakes this opportunity of 
expressing its full conti’lenee in the Beifgal National 
League, and pledges itself to support it by every 
possible means in its power, and begs that the 
League will address the Government for the recou- 
stitutiou of the Legislative Council according to t the 
terms of the resolutions adopted by this meeting. 

Proposed by Baboo Durga Das Dutt, Medical 
Practitioner, and seconded by Moulvi Ahmed ITlln. 

IV. —That in the opinion of this meeting, it is 

resolved that tho age. of the candidates for the 
Covenanted Civil Service be raised^t least to 21, 
and the examination be held simultaneously both iu 
England and India. ‘ 

Proposed by Baboo Raj Kumar Dutt, seconded by 
Baboo Kasi Chunder Gupta. , J 

V. —That the meeting is of opinion that Chitta¬ 

gong should be represented iu»tha forthcoming 
National Congress in Calcutta, aud requests Baboo 
Aukhil Chunder Sen and Dr. A. (J. Khastgir, Maho¬ 
med Ibrahim and Bodial Alain tp go as delegates 
to the said Congress. ■ 

Proposed by Munshi Kajim Ali, and seconded by 
Baboo Aukhil Chunder Nundy. • 

4 • The***meeting wss a grand success. Everyone 
resent took a lively interest in the proceedings 
of the meeting. The meeting lasted for. about tvto 
hours. ’The meetiug was of a representative charac- 
(er. Hindus, Mnhomednus, zemindars, merchants, 

/ 


in fact all sections of the community, were fairly 
represented in the meeting. t 


COIMBATORE. 

Itr pursuance of a notice circulated by the 
Secretaries of the Sudasa Darum Ratehaui Sabha 
(The People’s Association), a great public meeting 
was held on the 8th instant at the Native High 
School Hall, Coimbatore. M. R. Ry. V. Cooppoo* 
sawmy Iyer Avl., a well-known leading native 
gentleman, 1st Grade Picador, and President of 
the 1st Bank having been voted to the Chair. Meagre. 
Kastury Ranga Iyengar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakeel, Vigiauthra Row Avl, Native High School, 
and others spoke in English, and S. P. Narnsimulu 
Naidu spoke in Tflmil of tho objects of the Indian 
National Congress. Then the following gentlemen 
were elected to be deputed as delegates of Coimbatore 
to the Iudinu National Congress: Messrs. V. 
Cooppooaawmy Iyer, Koatury Ranga Ivongar, B.A., 
B.L., Annasowmv Row, Bujanja Row, B.A , Satngopa 
Charlu, M.A., Thiruvengadasamy Mudaliar, Vejia- 
ranga Mudaliar, V. Krishna Row, II. Rama Row, 
Coottianna Mudaliar, Mainlined Kalian Sahib, Kuuna 
founder, Mabamed Hosoiu Markair, S. P. Narasim- 
inulu Naidu. After a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and the Managers of the Native High 
School tho meeting dispersed. 


CALICUT. 

A (IKNKRAT. public meeting of the citizens of Calicut 
was held at the Mananjura Municipal School House 
on Saturday, Cth November, 188(1, fertile purpose 
of delegating a gentleman to the furthcoming National 
Congress at Calcutta. Tlioro wore present: Messrs. D. 
Manekjee, Koya Assu, Koya Haji. L. A. llama Pattar 
(Merchants and Municipal Councillors), Ivasturi 
Chund Ram Cliund (Merchant), E. Bubramanya 
Pi I lay (Merchant), S. Varadarajayyar (Pleader), 
.Turn Saji Framji, Nanabai Bomanshali (Merchants), 
B. Kamuuui Motion (Pleader and Municipal Coun¬ 
cillor), Ismail Saheb, Cliutra Clmj Sett, M. Ka/lrli 
, Koya, M. Abdqlla Koya Haji (Merchants), 0. M. 
Itariehan Muppan (landlord and Municipal Coun¬ 
cillor), K. Oiioyikutti (landlord), II. Snukaranarn- 
yana Aiyar, P. A. Krishna Mouon (Pleaders), C. 
Kuuhiraman Menon, B.A. (Editor of tho Kerala 
1‘atrika and Municipal Councillor), V. Karuuakara 
Menon, Sivaramakrislmayyer, N. Subramauya 
Aiyar, K. R. ltamasawmy Aiyar, K. Krishna Menon, 
B.A. (Pleaders), S. Anautakrislmayyar, B.A. 
(Teacher), T. Kunhikutti Ali, M. Kuuliamad (Mer¬ 
chants), D. Ganpat Itau, B.A., G. Appa llau, N. G. 
Srinivasa Rau (Proprietors of the Native High 
School and Teachers), Visvanatha Aiyar, B.A., 
T. Panehapatesayyar, B.A. (Teachers), A. N. Ananta- 
ramayyar, B.A., B.E., T. Narayana Menou (Pleaders), 
and a great many more. M. It- Ry- L. A. Rama Pattar 
Avergal, a lending Brahmin merchant, having been 
voted to tho Chair, opened-the proceedings as usual. 
Mr. P. A. Krishna Menon, a 1st Grade Pleader, 
made an appropriate speech iu Mnloyalam to explain 
to the audience the object of the National Congress 
and the urgent necessity there is for sending re¬ 
presentatives to these annual Conferences from 
every paft of India to make these Conference* tho¬ 
roughly representative. Messrs. Varadaraja Ayynr 
and K. R. Ramasawmy lyyar followed him witii 
short speeches on the same subject. 

(1.) It was proposed by Mr. P. A. Krishna 
Mouon, seconded by Mr. S. Varadaraja Ayyar, and 
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carried unanimously, that a delegate be rent to're¬ 
present tbe citizens of Calicut at the National Con¬ 
gress to be held at Calcutta in December nett. 

(2.) Mr. C. Eunhirmnan Meuon, Editor and 
Proprietor of Kerala Patrika't offer to represent 
Calicut at the Congress, was accepted with thanks 
amid loud acclamations. 

(8.) Proposed bv Mr. H. Sankara Narayanayyar, 
seconded by Mr. K. Acliutim Nayar, and carried 
unanimously, that Messrs. L. A. Ramayyar, Koya 
Assu, Koya Haji, Abdulla Koya, 1J. Manekji, 
C. M. Burichan Muppan, and P. A. Krishna Menou, 
do form themselves into a Committee to give the 
necessary instructions to the delegate selected. 

(4.) Proposed by Councillor Mr. B. Eamunni 
.Menon, seconded by Mr. A. N. Anandaramayynr, 
and carried unanimously, that the expenses of the 
delegate be borne by public contributions. 

A subscription list was at ouee opened, and a little 
over IU. 100 were subscribed on the spot. 

(5 ) Resolved that a Sub-Committee composed of 
Messrs. L. A. llama Pattar, C. M. ltarichan, Suhra- 
mauya Pillay and P. A. Krishna Menou be appoint¬ 
ed to collect the contributions. • 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman 
and the delegate Mr. Kunjiruman Menou. The 
meeting then terminated amidst shouts of npplaase, 


NATTORE. 

28 th November, 18SC. 

At a well attended general meeting of the 
People’s Association, held this evening, resolutions 
for reconstructing the Legislative Councils ou a 
representative basis, raising the limit of age to 23 
years of candidates for the Civil Service and holding 
simultaneous examinations in India and England 
were unanimously adopted. Six delegates wefre 
elected to the National Congress. 


GHATTAL. ' 

t 

26 th December, 188G. . 

» * 

A. meeting of the people c/«Ghattol Sub- 
Division was held at Kh'irpie on the Friday, the 26th 
December, There were present Jinbooa Prosunno 
Kumar Bnnnerji, Zemindar; Girisli Chunder 
Pahari, Zemindar ; Priya Nath Roy ; Peary d.aal 
Chose, Government Pleader; Grish Chunder 
Chatterji, Zemimlur ; Umesh Chunder Ghose, L. L., 
&c. v &c. The following resolutions were passed :— 

I. —That this meeting desires to'place on record 
that tbe Legislative Council of this country, as at 
present constituted, does not suit the condition of 
this country, because its members generally 
come from a class who are absolutely ignorant of 
the wants and requirements of the general popula¬ 
tion of this country, therefore, this meeting earnestly 
entreats the Government to substitute election for 
nomination. 

II. —That this meeting having heard with sincere 
delight that a National Congress will be held at 
Calcutta to advance the political rights, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the people of this country, 
this meeting gladly appoints Kumar Biuoya Krishna 
Bahadur, tbe young patriotic mid philanthropic 
zemindar, aqd a scion of a great family of Bengal, 
as delegate to represent the Association in the said 
National Congress. 

III. —Tlmt a copy of the above resolutions be 
sent to the Statesman and tbe Indian 'Mirror for 
publication, and to Baboo Surendra' Nath Banerjee, 


the Secretary of the Indian Association, and to 
Kumar Benoya Krishna Bahadur for information. 


HALISHAIiAR. 

2(i th December, 1886. 

The following is an abstract of the proceedings of a 
general meeting of the HalishaharGood Will Frater¬ 
nity in Sub-Division Baraset, held on the 25th instant 
for the purpose of expressing the sympathy of 
the whole community with the Bengal National 
League:— 

I. —That this meeting considers the reform and 
expansion of the supreme and existing local Legis¬ 
lative Councils by the admission of a considerable 
proportion of elected members essential, aud that 
such representative Councils should have some voice 
and control over the finance of the country. 

II. —That this meeting has full confidence in, and 
sympathy with, the aims and objects of the Bengal 
National League. 

III. —That this meeting is of opinion that, the sub¬ 
jects to be discussed at the eusujug National Con¬ 
gress are of vital importance to the well-being of the 
counfc-y, and that the Halishahar Good Will Fra¬ 
ternity will, as far as it lies within its po.wer, 
od-operate with 'the Bengal; National Leaguo in 
furtherance of its objects. 

IV. —That some delegates *froln the Fratornity 
be deputed to attend the National Congress. 

V. —That copies of these resolutions be forwarded 

to tbe Local Government, Secretary to the Bengal 
National League, and the Editor of the Indian 
Mirror. , , * . 


RAN AG 11 AT. 

Is/! December, 188(5, 

The following is h copy''of the resolutions, 
passed unanimously at a meeting of the Ranaghat 
improvement Sdeietv, held at the Rivers Thompson 
Hall on the 28th November, 1880, Baboo Makban 
Lai Do, B A., in the Chair :—■ 

I. —Thnt^ju view of .the .necessity of combined 
agitation for political rights, the Association, hither¬ 
to known ns the Rqnngbat Improvement Society, be 
affiliated with the Indian Association, Calcutta, 
ami be styled* “ Branch ludiau Association, Rana- 
gh^t,” anil that the following gentlemen be appoint¬ 
ed office bearers ■ 

Baboo Surendra Nath Pal Chowdhry, President; 
Makhuu Lnl De, B. A., and Baboo Ram Chunder 
Ghose, L.M.S., Vice-Presidents ; Baboo Krishna 
Chunder Ghattak, Secretary «, and Baboo Junendra 
Nath Pal Choydhry, Joint Secretary. 

II. —That a representative public meeting of this 
sub-division be convened at an early date to consi¬ 
der the desirability .of addressing Government'on tbe 
Subject of .tho reconstitution of the Legislative' 

1 Councils,tas in the opinion of this meeting the iutro- 
| daction of a representative element into these 
Councils has becqjne necessary. 

III. —That Baboos Girija Prosunno Dutt, Ankhoy 
Kumar Ghose, .(Municipal Commissioners), and 
Kristina Chunder Ghattak be requested to represent 
this Association at tlft forthcoming National Con¬ 
gress to be held at Calcutta on the 28th proximo, and 
that the nominations made by tbe Kristfhaghtt^ 
Association for this district be approved. 

* IV.-—That a copy of tbe foregoing resolutions be 
forwarded to tbe Secretary, Indian Association, 
Calcutta! 
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GUDIVADA. 

At a public nteeting held at Gudivada, Kistna 
District, on the evening of the 3lst October, 1886, the 
following resolutions were unanimously passed 

1. That the meeting fully sympathises with the 
working of the Mahajana Sabha at Madras, and with 
the objects of the National Congress held at Bom- 
bay last year. 

2. That a Branch of the District Branch of the 
Mahajana 8abba be constituted here for furnishing 
the necessary information concerning the wants of 
this port of the district. 

8. ThatM. R. By. Singarnju Venkata Subbarayadu 
Pantulu Garu be requested to represent them at the 
Anniversary of the Mahajana Sabha and at the Na¬ 
tional Congress to be held at Calcutta. 

4. That M. K. Ry. Raja Kamadana Venkata 

Narnsimharnogar, an ex-zemindar of this place, be 
thanked for his kindness in presiding on the occasion 
and for consenting tobe the President of this branch 
in future. 


GOOTY. 

In pursuance of’a notice issued ,by the Secretary 
of the Gootf People’s Association, .flange amliinflu- 
eutjal meeting of*Miihomedans, Hindus of all classes, 
and native Christians was’held on tho premises A)f 
the Simsuril School.’at 6-30 I-.M., yesterday. Among 
those that were prfeseut there were Messrs. K. Runga 
Ron, Bujangft Ron, J. Tcllappnh I’npasastrulu, N. 
Srcenivasn Roa, A. Atnhajee Ron, Setharama Ron, 
T. Ramachondra Ron, B.A., B.L., District Mulish!', 
Kistamurtlii Ivengar, B.A., Assistant Director of 
Revenue Settlement? K. Sin«arachni;iar, Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, Q. N. Subrnmania Iyer, Over¬ 
seer, Angadi Knribnsabha, Ambati Ramssawniy 
Chetty, Burn Sahib, Cliandnna Kasim Sahib, N. 
Sauna Reddv, R. Venkata Reddy, Bellulj lyaima, 
Lemboo Sesiianna, Chemnu Naik Sahib, Vnhatnia 
Sahib, B. lvappah Reddy, Mf. I. J. Martin and 
Amhed Sahib, Native Doctor and many others. 

On the motion of Mr. T. llamachendra Row, B.Ay, 
B.L., seconded by Mr.Kistamurthi Iyengar, B.A., Mr. 
K. Runga Rad, lat Grade * Pleader and a ryot 
of this District, was ^unanimously voted to the 
Chair. 

The Chairman opened the meeting with a short 
speech "making allusions to the excellence and needs, 
sity of the National Congress, and caking upon the 
meeting to appoint a few delegates on behalf of 
Anautapur District, to attend tho Congress to be 
held this yenr in Calcutta. He said that the dis¬ 
trict that sent two delegates to the first Congress 
in Bombay should not fail to send delegates to the 
second Congress in Calcutta, and that he was happy 
to see that people of all classes and greeds of this 
small historical town should have met together, and 
taken the lead in appointing delegates on behalf of 
this district. He called upon the Secretary of the 
■ Local Association to read the letter received froitf 
Mr. J. Gliosal, Secretary to the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, Calcutta. 

The Secretary read the letter, and added that he 
had every reason to believe that the nominations 
made by the meeting would be approved by the 
people of Anautapur, Penuukoadah -and other 
towns in the district. * 

Mr. C. Madliva Row, Pleader, moved the follow* 
•j»g resolution in a short speech, remarking that the 
delegates they were appointing that day were worthy 
of their unqualified support and confidence, and that 
he kneft that they would prove themselves to be 
their worthy representatives. 

/ 

/ 


That Messrs. V. Cbondapah, Pleader, ryot, and 
the Chairman of the Gooty Union; M. Nagesa R»a, 
Pleader, ryot, and a member of the Gooty Taluk 
Board; and P. Kesava Filial, Pleader, ryot, and a 
member of the Anantaptir District Board, be ap¬ 
pointed as the delegates of Anantapur District to 
the National Congress to be held in Calcutta in 
December next. 

Mr. Cheman Naik Sahib, on behalf of the Mabo- 
medans, seconded it in a Hindustani speech. 

Mr. J. Yellappah, ryot, and an influential old 
member of tho Gooty Bar, supported it in a Telugu 
speech. , 

It was also warmly supported by Messrs. Angadi 
Karibasappa in Canarese, Ramasawmy Chetty in 
Telugu on behalf of Comaties, and Mr. I. J. Martin 
in Rnglish on behalf of Native Christians. 

Mr. P. KesavaTillni moved a rider to the propo¬ 
sition “ that Mr. Chenna Reddy, an influential ryot, 
and a member of the Taluk Board, be also appointed 
as a delegate from Anantapur District.” 

Mr. T. Rameheudra Rao seconded tho rider. 

The Chairman having put the proposition with tho 
rider to the meeting, it was warmly and unani- 
■tuously passed as the substantative resolution of the 
meeting. After several other gentlemen having 
passed a few remarks, Mr. T. Ramachondra Roa, 
B.A., D.L., proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
lilan injiu eloquent Telugu speech, exhorting the 
people to take more interest in public matters, 
to form themselves into Associations, and to repre¬ 
sent their wants und grievances to Government. 
He insisted that Government wbb not so much to 
blame as the people themselves, and assurod them 
that Government will meet their wishes if only 
properly and constitutionally urged. 

Mr. Siagara Chariar having seconded tho vote, the 
meeting dispersed iu mutual good feeling and 
sympathy. 

MIIOW. 

* * 25 th December, 1880 . 

'fnK Central Ifidia Association held a public meet¬ 
ing to-day. They • have delegated Mr. Muhcmlra 
, Nath Ckatterji, and Seth Gungaram Chunilal to 

represent the Association at the National Cougress. 
The delegates will Btart to-morrow. , 


DIBRUGHUR.. 

* ( 25 th Decem/ier, 1886. . 

Tuk Council of the Upper Assam Association have 
apjKiiuted Baboos Gopiuath Berdoloi, B.A., and 
Debi Churna Baru, B.A., delegates of tho Associa¬ 
tion at the forthcoming National Congress. 


MYSADUL, MIDNAPORE. 

28/S December, 188G. 

At .an influential meeting of the Branch Indian 
Association the following resolutions were un¬ 
animously adopted 

I.—The reconstitution of the Legislative Coun¬ 
cils iu India on a representative basis is absolutely 
uecossary. 

II —Tbe Parliamentary enquiry into.the working 
of the Indian Administration has become highly 
necessary for the better government of the Indians. 

HI.—The members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council sllould not be taken largely from the re¬ 
turned Civilians'from India. A reconstitution of 
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that Council should immediately be effected, if it be 
noLabolished altogether. 

IV. -—The examination of the Indian candidates 
far the Civil Service be held in India simulta¬ 
neously with that held in England, and the maxi¬ 
mum qge of the candidates be raised to 23 years, 
leaving it optional with the successful candidates 
to proceed to England or not. 

V. —That, considering the present financial con¬ 
dition of India, it is absolutely necessary that the 
military expeudituro be reduced. 

VI. —The Indians have given such tangible proofs 
of their loyalty so often that the Arms Act should 
immediately be repealed to increase the love for, 
and confidence of, the people in the British Govera- 
.ment. 

VII. —The sooner the old Thoebaw is restored 
to his kingdom the better, or if !t be found im¬ 
practicable to do so some other Native Prince of 
llurraah should be invested with the government 
of Burmah under the British protection. 

VIII. —Iu a couutry like India, the income-tax 

should never have been introduced, Besides the 
working of the tax is so oppressive to the people 
that the Goverumout should try its best to put a 
stop to this crying evil, * 

IX. —Sympathy was expressed with the aims of 
•the National Congress, and the following geisi.Iemen 

were appointed delegates : Dr. J. N. Mitra, M li, C.Pt 
(Loud ), and Babooa Jogeudra Nath Ohattorji and 
Jodu Nath Chuckerbutty, B.A. 


BAREILLY. 

Tiie following is an extract from the proceed¬ 
ings of the annual mooting of the Bareilly Institute, 
held ou the 21st December, 188(5:— 

3. Read a letter from the Honorary Secretary, 
N. W. P. and Oudh Association, asking the 
Institute to send some members to join the National 
Congress, Calcutta. Resolved unanimously that 
Rdi Durga Prosad Rai Bahadur, Muushi Bislien 
Lai M.A., Nawab Abdul Aziz Khan and Syed 
Mahomed Ashfak Hussein be deputed to represent 
the Bareilly commuuity at the coming National 
Con'gress, and that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the Secretary of the said Cobgress and the 
Indian Mirror. 


TANJORE. 

• 

At a very large meeting of the Tanjore People's 
Association attended by representative Miraftidars of 
Combaconum, Mayavaram, Nannilam, Tiruturni- 
pundi, Mannargudi and Negapatam, held iu the 
Porter Town Hall, Combaconum, on 7th November, 
188G, the following resolutions were passed)— 

1. That the Association present an address of 
welcome to the Viceroy on his approaching visit to 
Tanjore. 

2- That a memorial be drawn up and presented 
to His Excellency the Viceroy ou the occasion of his 
visit to Tanjore on 7th Decomber next on the sub¬ 
ject of remission of kist for Fusly 1214 in this 
district. 

8. That Messrs. 8. A. Saminatha Iyer Avl., S. K. 
Annasami Iyer Avl., Sivaswami Odiar Avl., liunga- 
swamy Mudaliar Avl., Sinna Marakayaymalmiyar 
Avl., Veucatvrama Iyer Avl., Kothandarama Iyer 
Avl, Pattamatigalara Narayanasami Iyer Avl, 
Srinivasa Iyor Avl., Sambasiva Sastriar Avl, Thiru- 
vaugadam Pillai Avl, and the Chairman of the 
Municipalities in the district, be requested to proceed 
to Calcutta and represent the Association ut the 


National Congress to be held there on the 28th De¬ 
cember next. 

SHOLINGUR. 

The Secretary writes: An enthusiastic meeting 
was hold in the Reading-Room here on the 26th 
instant. Mr. E. Venkatasamy Euju was voted to 
the Chair. The objects of the Congress having 
been explained, it was proposed by the Chairman 
that Mr. 0. .Subbiah Naidu, a 1st Grade Pleader 
of the Munsiirs Court, should be requested to 
proceed to Calcutta to represent this Association. 
Mr. Subbaraya Pillay, Pleader, seconded this pro¬ 
position, and this being supported by Mr. Tiruenka- 
ta Charyar, Head Muster, was unanimously carried. 
Mr. N. Veukata Row, Vakil, then suggested that 
his expenses for going to and returning from Cal. 
cutta should be defrayed by the Association, but 
he, the chosen delegate, declined the offer with" 
thaukB. A vote of thanks to the Chairman con¬ 
cluded the proceedings. 


• BOMBAY. . 

* t t 

At Vhe meeting of the Bombay presidency Asso¬ 
ciation it was resolved that*the following gentlemen 
be asked to attend'the Natiojnpl Congress at Cal¬ 
cutta, which takes plnct- on the 27j.li, 28th !md 20tli 
instant: The Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Hon. V. 
N. Muudlik, O.S. I., the Hon. K. T. Tolling, O.I.E., 
Messrs. Javerilal Umiashuuker Yajnik, N G Ohnncln- 
varkar, Sorabjee F. Patell, Dinshaw E. Vnehn, Din- 
sliaw P. Kanga, Sluunrao Vithul, G. Nilkantli, R. M. 
Syani, K:izi« Mahomed Ismaif Gjiilmai, Lallnbliai 
Ambalnl Desai, Vizbliookandas Atmaram, l)ajeo 
Abajeeivhare and Golabdas Bliaidas, Vakil. 


CUD,DALO$E. 

A public meeting was convened at the Govorn- 
nfcut College af Cuddalore on tho 1st November, 
1886, in order to consider the steps to bo taken 
to reconstruct the Gadilum Bridge, to send dole- 
gates to Cajgutta in order to, attend the National 
Oongfess to be held there in December, and to 
raise contributions, in aid of the National Fund. 
The following gentlemen were present :- 

M. Rnjaratlrtia Moodaliar, 8. Devannynga Mooda- 
liar.Avergal, M. Arumugn Pillay, T. Govindasawray 
Naidu, 8. Doroisawmy Aiyer, 0. 8. Sami Iyengar 
Avergal, B.A., B. Kristuaiyer Avergal, B.A ,T. Kama- 
sawmy Moodeliar Avergal, 8, Manikam Moodaliar 
Avergal, 0. Radhakristnaiyer Avergal, C. Krist- 
naiengur Avergal, E. Siwichidambara Cliettiar 
Avergal, C. Horasawmy Moodaliar Avergal, 8ub- 
barayalu Reddiar Avergal (Villapuram), V, M, 
Ramasawmy Iyer Avergal, P. Vadivalu H^ooda-*- 
liar Avergal, K. B^shyam Iyengar Avergal, B.A., 
M. Minakshisundra Siva Tyer Avl., B.A., A. Manika 
Moodaliat* 1 Avl, B.A., N. Parumasivn Iyer Arl., 
R.A., M. RamaSawmy Iyer Avl., B.A., K. Kanda- 
sawmy Moodaliar Av!., C. Munisawmy Moodaliar 
Avl, S. Palani Appa Moodaliar Avl, 8. V, Cooppu- 
sawmy Sastriar Avl, B.A., K. Sambasiva Iyer Avl, 
B.A., P. T. Sadagopnheliarriar Avl., M. Veerasawmy 
Moodaliar Avl, B. Ra&alinga Iyer Avl, A. Raga- 
vfcelmrriar Avl., Sreenivasa Chettinr Avl, M. 
Arunachaln Chettiar Avl, Y. Cooppusawmy NaidV 
Avl., K. Kriehnasawmi Moodaliar Avl., S. Ruth- 
n'a Mooduliar Avl., C. Cbinnasawmi Iyer Avl., T. 
Veerpsawfny Naidu Avl, C. Kolandavalu Moodaliar 
Avl., Arumuga Moodaliar Aql., Sabopathy Chettiar 
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Avl., S. Eungasawmi Moodaliar AvL, C. Mutnia 
Ohettiar Avl., T. A. Hari Row Avl. and many more. 

Mr. M. HttjaratLma Moodaliar was unanimously 
voted to tbe Chair. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by stating 
that tbe gentlemen present were aware, from tbe 
notice circulated, of the purpose for which the 
meeting wns convened. He would say a few 
words on each of the subjects under consideration. 

In tbe first place, the fall of the Gadilum Bridge 
is a public calamity. It has entailed on the people 
considerable inconvenience. Public traffic is much 
impeded and great difficulty is experienced in 
consequence. The Municipality with its limited 
resources can hardly maintain itself, and, therefore, 
cannot undertake such an expensive work. It is, 
therefore, necessary that application should be 
made to Government for the restoration of the 
Bridge, Going to the second subject, the National 
Congress is to be held at Calcutta in December, 
with the object of holding a conference in the inter¬ 
ests of the country. In that Council the wants and 
requirements of the people will be fully discussed, 
with n view to their being communicated to the 
British Parliament. The,, advantages resulting 
therefrom cannot bo overstated. * It is, therefore, 
necessary that we Mould send delegates to'represent 
this district in the Congress. Lastly si Fund has 
been set on fodt at Madras for National purposes. 

So many things are done in furtherance of public 
objects, the Fund ifi 'question is applied towards de¬ 
fraying its expenses. It is", therefore, proper that 
we also do something in aid of the Fund. Every¬ 
thing will be stated at length in oouuectiou with 
the respective propositions fur the consideration of 
the meeting. 

Then Mr. Sada^op* Cliarriar, Editor,of the Local 
Tamil paper, addressed, the meeting at some length. 
He first dwelt on tho measures adopted, by tbe 
Mahajaua Sabha at Madras in furtherance of the 
public cause, thereby pointing out the necessity of 
supporting the Institution in all possible ways. It 
was necessary also,,he said,'that delegates should 
attend the Congress at Calcutta. , 

Proposed by S. Manika'Moodalkr Avergal, Torfn 
Councillor, seconded by M. Arumuga Pillay Aver- 
1 gal, Towu Councillor, and carried unanimously that 
a memorial be addressed ,to Government on the 
subject of the re-construction of the Gutfflum [fridge. 

Proposed by B. ltanmlmga Iyer Avl., District 
Court Pleader, seconded by T. ftamasawiny Mooda¬ 
liar Avl., Manager, aud carried unanimously that 
delegates be sent from this distriet’to attend .the 
National Congress at Calcutta. 

Proposed by M- Arumuga Pillay Avl., seconded 
by M Veerasawmy Moodaliur Avl., Town Coun¬ 
cillor, and carried unanimously that S. Dovenayaga 
Moodaliar Avl., B., Kristnniyer Avl., Muthia 
Chottiar Avl., Mahomed Moral Merkayer Avl., 
T. Govindasawmy Naidu Avl., aud M. ltajarathna 
Moodaliar Avl., be deputed to represent this dis¬ 
trict at the Notional Congress. 

, Proposed by 8. Sawmy Aiyengar Avl., seconded 
by 0.- Bathakristnn. Aiyer Avl., District Court 
Pleader,'and carried unanimously that M. ArumugbJ 
- Pillay Avl. be requested to join the delegates. 

Propped by M. Arumuga Pillay Avl., seconded 
, by Govindasawmy Naidu Avl., and carried unani¬ 
mously that contributions be made Lore in aid of 
the National Fund at Madras. • 

Rropoaed by 8. Euugasawmy Mudaliar Avergiil, 
•neoonded by B. Kristnniyer Avergal, and carried 
unanimously that n Fund be raised for the purpose 
of this Sabha, and one-half of it be sent to MadrAs 
ju aid of tbe National Fund. 


Proposed by B. Kristnaiyor Avl., seconded 
8. Dorasawmy Iyer Avergal, District Court Pleader, 
and carried unanimously that the Secretaries 1 of 
this 8ablm be Treasurers, and be authorized to 
take steps to co-operate with the bends of tbe com¬ 
munity for this purpose. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, aad the 
Head Master of the College for haviug allowed the 
meeting to be held in the College premises, the 
meeting dispersed. 


BURRA BAZAR POLITICAL ASSO- 
- CIATION. 

Ok the 24th December, 1886, the Burra Bazar 
Political Association, the Raj Niti Sabha, was • 
instituted by the leading members of the Burra 
Bazar. The enlightened and leading members of 
all the communities residing in Burra Bazar were 
present. 

The main object of the meeting was to assist the 
National Congress in its deliberations, which cannot 
but be good both for the public and the Government, 
and to represent its own views on various subjects 
of general interest. 

The meeting was held at 12 noon, and several 
subjects were discussed up to 2 i*. u. Baboo Nahar 
Malji Lohia was elected Chairman, and tbe proposal • 
for the establishment of the Sabha wns made by 
Puudit* Sadhanandji, seconded by Puudit Dhebi 
Sahaiaji, aud supported by Baboos Siva Bukshiji, 
Surajmalji, Bilasiramji and other geutlemen present. 

Tho objects of tho Congress, tho necessity of 
co-operation in polities and commerce in Burra 
Bazar, &c , wore all carefully explained by Puudit 
Sadannndji. lie further proposed the necessity 
of sending representatives to the Congress. 

The Chairman then proposed Pundit Jwnla Nath 
Snrtua, Secretary, Bharata-maitrn, Mandala, Burra 
Bazar, as their delegate to the Congress. 

Pundit Gobind Naryanji commented upon the 
utility of this body, aud lucidly pointed out tjiat 
patience and perseverance wore the true price of 
success. He further considered that the greater 
thfc strength of the representatives tbe better for 
•the public. Thereupon the meeting proposed 
Pundit Sadannndji together with Pundit Jwala 
Nath Snrma as representatives for the Congress, 
aud the proposition was carried with applause. 

The meotiug concluded with a vote’ of thanks to 
the Chair. 


, BELLARY. 

Ik pursuance of a notice* circulated by the Se¬ 
cretary of the “ Native Club,” a public meeting was 
held at 7 r.M., on the 13th instant,, for the purpose 
of appointing delegates to represent the people 
of the Bellary District in the ensuing National 
Congress. All castes, trades aud professions were 
fully represented. Mr. G. Jtuthua Qheunepah, a 
leading merchant of Bellary, was voted to the Chair. 
Mr. D. Kristua Charlu, 1st Grade Pleader, explained 
in Telugu the object of the meeting. Messrs. P. C. 
Ananta Charlu (High Court 'Vakil), M. Yasudeva 
Naidu aud A. Sabbapathy Modelliar addressed the 
meetiug on the object of the National Congress, 
its doings of the last year aud the advantages to be 
derived tjierefrom in future. The Chairman tlieu 
said that for a purpose like this, all patriotic gentle¬ 
men should offer their services Without eveu a 
request from any quarter. 

The following geutlemen wore then elected as 
delegates of tho.Bellary District to tbe Congress, 

w 1 
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Mr. Vasudeva Naidu Gant Kao Saliib (1st 
Grade header and Municipal Councillor), Sindigi 
Marisiddapah Garu (Merchant and Manager of the 
Tizia Dhwja, a Canarese paper newly started), 
R. Venkata Naraeinh Garu (Merchant), K. Venkata 
Rao Garu (1st Grade Pleader), Abdal Karim Saib 
Kban,Sahib (Merchant and Municipal Councillor), 
A. Gopalswamy Naidu Garu (Contractor), Molla- 
gavali Suujeeva Reddi Garu (Landholder), Johara- 
puram Seetharnma Reddi Garu (Landholder), C. E. 
Runganadam Modelliar Avl. (Medical officer), A. 
Sahbapathy Modelliar Avl., Rao Bahadur (Merchant, 
Landholder and Municipal Chairman). A sugges¬ 
tion was then made for raising subscriptions to 
meet the costs of the delegates, but tbe gentlemen 
delegates declined to accept any money for their cx- 
. ponses and offered their services gratuitously. Their 
offer was accepted with loud acclamation. It was 
resolved that the names of these dBlegntes be com¬ 
municated to the Secretaries of the Malmjana Sabha 
and the Bengal National League. The meeting 
was closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


RUSSArAGLA. * 

At a special meeting of the Russnpaglp Improve, 
ment Association, held on Friday, the 21th Deuern- 
. her, 188(5, it was resolved :— , * 

I. —That this Association expresses full sympathy 
with the National Congress which will licet iu 
Calcutta during the Christmas holidays. 

II. —That, this meeting appoints the Rev. P. M. 
Mukerji, Nawab Golam Itubbani and Baboo Moben- 
dra Nath Sen as its delegates to represent the 
Russapngla Improvement Association at tbe sittings 
of the Congress. 


CALCUTTA. 

Trump. was an enthusiastic meeting of the 
Hindustanis of Calcutta at the Nalmandir of the 
latvt Rajah Sir Rndha Kuut Deb Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
on Saturday, the 25th instant, at 3* P.M., to select 
a delegate to the National Congress. Pundit S*.da 
Nund Misra, Editor of Sudhanidhi, was unanimously, 
elected delegate. 


• PENUKONDAII. 

Ik pursuance of a notice circulated by the I'enu- 
ltondah Telugu Newspaper Club, a public meeting 
was held on the i3th instant in Ilamasawmyt Tem¬ 
ple, when M. li. Ry. G. Narnsinga Rao Garu, B.A , 
a popular Pleader and Vice-President of the Taluq 
Board, was unanimously voted to the Chair. There 
were present: Messrs. Chacravnrtlii Iyengar, Shrot- 
riamdar, Pleader and a member of the Taluq 
Board; WahamiyaSahib, Jnghirdar; Jagnnnayaeulu 
Naidu, B.A., Clerk, Head Assistant Collector’s 
office; Sreenivasacharlu Garu, Pleader and Landlord; 
Hanumayya Garu, Shrotriamdar and Abkari Con¬ 
tractor ; Bysani Subbiah Chetty Garu, Merchant; 
V. Hanumantha Rao Garu, Taluq Sheristadar; Van- 
katasaminh Garu, Pleader and ryot, Kristnamachar- 
lu Garu, Darmukarta, Kocherum Temple; M. Paupa 
Rao Naidu, ryot and Clerk of the Head Assistant 
Collector’s office; Jagannndahraju Garu, Hospital 
Assistant; Ramannn Naidu Garu, Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor of Vaccination ; Dnsappa Garu, Pleader and 
Landlord ; Veekoba Rao Garu, Pleader and Land¬ 
lord; Hanumantha Reddi Garu, ryot and Village 
Muusiff, and others representing all sects and sec¬ 
tions of the community, The Chairman tfpeued the 


meeting by explaining the necessity and advantages of 
the National Congress, and called upon the audience 
to appoint delegates to represent P.euukondah Divi¬ 
sion of Anantapur District. Mr. Paupa Kao Naidu 
then briefly touched upon the various grievances - 
which are within the reach of the Congress. The 
following resolutions were unanimously passed:— 

1. Resolved that Mr. V. R. Chncravarthi Iyen¬ 
gar be requested to represent this division of the 
district at the National Congress to be held at 
Calcutta and that the nominations made by tbe. 
Gooty Association for this district be approved. 

2. Resolved that this meeting fully sympathizes 
with the objects of the National Congress held last 
year at Bombay and the working of the Mahnjana 
Sabha nt Madras. 

3. Resolved that a vote of thanks he given to 
Mr. Cbneravartby Iyengar for having accepted tbe 
honor of being a delegate to proceed to tbe Nation¬ 
al Congress and tbe meeting wish him a safe and 
happy journey. 

4. Resolvod that copios of proceedings of this 

meeting be communicated to the delegates appoint¬ 
ed by the Gooty Association and to newspapers. 
A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman, 
and the meeting* dissolved amidst shouts ofnp 
plause. • ' • 

, NELLORE. 

At G p.m., on thel3t.li instant;« public mepting was 
held in the hall of the Nelloro Rending Room. The 
attendance was large, Mr. 8. Naruyanatamv Chetty, 
B.A., was voted to the Chair. lie explained in 
Telugu the object of tbe meeting; Mr. M. Butchia 
Puntulu, tbe Editor of the Hindu Reformer, who 
is now here, addressed the meeting iu Telugu for 
about an hour. The Chairman Kgaiu delivered nil 
enthusiastic speech. Then the assembly elected 
their delegates to represent them at the National 
Congress which is to meot at Calcutta on the 28th 
proximo. 

Proposed and carried unanimously that Messrs. 

8. Narnyanns.vny Chetty, B.A.i F. T. Ward, Dis¬ 
trict Court Pleader, anti M. Venkatasubba Row, 
Munsiff Court Pleader, be requested to represent 
tbe people of this .district at the National Congress. 


BERHAMPORE. 

« < , 

A public meeting was convened under tbe auspices 

of the Berhnui)<ore'Association to select delegates 
to the Calcutta Congress. Proposed and carried 
unanimously that the following gentlemen be re¬ 
quested to attend the eotning Congress: M. R. Ry. 
Pakula Gopala liau Pntrudi Garu, B.A., Pleader 
of the District Court of Ganjam, and Abdul Kareem 
Sahib Baliadoor, an influential merchant of Berham- 
pore, both natives of the district, extensive Land¬ 
holders and Town Councillors. 

f 


ROHORA. 

*• 16(4 December, 1886, 

At a general 'meeting of the Robora patriotic 
Association at Itohora near Barrnckpore, attended 
by the wbolg of tfle intelligent and educated portion 
of the community, tjie following resolution was 
led:— 

That this Association, while expressing its coj-, 
dial sympathy with the Calcutta National Con¬ 
gress, reguests Baboo Gopal Chunder Mukerji, M. 
B., Baboo Nibarau Cbuuder Chowdhry,* Baboo 
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Baikunto Nath Chowdhry and Baboo Siddesstir 
Banuerji to attend tbe said Congress as delegates 
from tliig Association.” 


RAJAMUNDRY. 

At a general meeting of the Literary and Debating 
Association, Rajamundry, held on tbe 7th November, 
1886, resolved 

1. That M. R, Ry. N. Snbbarau Pantulu Garu, 
B.A. and B.L., be voted to the Chair. 

2. That M. R. Ry. Singaraz Subbarayalu Gnrn, 
B.L, of Mnsulipatam, be requested to represent 
Rajamundry at, the next National Congress, Cal¬ 
cutta, and that of the next Mahnjaua Sabha, 
Madras. 


SURAT. 

The following gentlemen have been elected by 
the Surat Sabha, at a general mooting, to attend the 
second National Congress to be held at Calcutta 
on the 27 th December 

Rao Saheb Dolotrai Surbhai Dosai, B.A.., 
LL.B. (London), Barristeriat-Lqw, President of 
the Sabha and a Municipal Commissioner Messrs. 
Hosangji Burjorji, B.A LL.p. ; Manchha 
Shankar Jinnnrnm, B.A., LL.B., Ratliram *Dur- 
«nnan Dave, II.A., Chhaghnlal 1'hakur Dass Mod), 
15 .A., Narblioram 4 ,Mansukhraiii’, Abdul Kehoman 
Ganibhai,’and Messrs. Ilarilah Harshadrai, Dhrutn 
B.A., LIi.B., f Mancher»ha Palmiji Kaikobad, Hoad 
Master, Mission School, Surat, Honorary Secretaries. 


MADRAS. 

> • » 

A gkneiuu meeting ’of the Mahajnna Sabha was 
held at 6 r.M., on Saturday, the 27th instant,’at the 
Mahajana (Hike for the purpose of appointing dele¬ 
gates to tho National Congress to be held at Calcut ta 
on the 28th, 20th and 80th December. There wore 
present the Zemindar of lievacottah, Messrs. P. | 
Rangiah Naidu, P. Somasuudaram’ Chettiar, 0. 
Etherajulu Naidu, K. Krishna flow, S. Biligi/i 
Iyengar, P. Etialwnr Naidu, P* Theagaraja .Clietti, 
C. V. Suudaram SnStri, K. P. S'unltara Menon, S. 
Ramasawmy Mudaliar, G.’Subruiunnia Jyer, Gopal 
Nail', C. Ponuraiignm Pillay, (iulam Da&tagiri Saheb, 
Waljee.Laljoe Sait, Abdul Karenin Saheb and many 
others. Mr. P. Kungiah Naidu, the President of the 
Sabha, being voted to the Chair, Mir. P. Anunda 
Charlu explained briefly the object of tho meeting. 
He said that some timo in the month of October at 
the instance of the Central Committee at Calcutta a 
circular letter was addressed to all the affiliated 
Associations and to all the corresponding members 
of the Sabha by the Committee to send delegates to 
the Congress. In response to that better, in some 
towns public meetings were held,for tbe purpose, 
Vrbile, in other places the local Associations held 
general meetings and delegates te. represent them aj 
the eusuing Congress were appointed. Now it is 
the business of the Sabha members to appoint dele¬ 
gates to the Congress. After some'discussion among* 
the members present, M. K. Ry. Bi Somnsundaram 
Chettiaf proposed that Messrs. P. Rangioh Naidu, 
Hon'ble 8. Subramania Iyer, P. Kottasawmy Dever, 
M. Jaga Raw Pillay, S. Ramasawmy Mudaliar, C. 
Singaravalu Mudaliar, T. Namberumal Chettiar, 
( A. Danakoti Mudaliar, G. Subramania Iyer, P. 
Anundacharlu, R. P. Subramania Iyer, M. Sama- 
sawmy Naidu, M. E. Sriranga Ohariar, Abdul Raj- 
man Second Waljee Laijee Suit represent this Sabha 


from Madras as its delegates at the forthcoming 
National Congress. This proposition being Second¬ 
ed by Mr Iv. P. Sankara Menon was put to vote 
and adopted. It was further resolved that t*he . 
Central Committee at Calcutta bo informed that the 
following gentlemen who were nominated at meet¬ 
ing* held in sevornl towns in the Presidency will 
also attend the Congress as delegates from their res¬ 
pective towns and Associations:— 

Qanjam District-.— llerhampore—Mr. Pakala 
Gopal Row Patrudu Garu, B.A., Pleader, District 
Court and Landholder and Town Councillor, Ber- 
hautpore ; Mr. Abdul Karim Saheb Bahadur, Influ¬ 
ential Merchant, Landholder and Town Councillor, 
llerhampore! Chicacole—Mr. Mukundu Row Naidoq 
Guru. 

IJrlam Estate —Mr. Yenkntasawmy Naidoo Garu. 
Soudam Estate. —Mr. Jivnravyya Sastri Garu. 
Vizagapatam District. —Vizagapataui Town—Mr. 
A. Suriai.ttrayana Row Pantulu Garu, B.A., Pleader. 

Qodnvcry District - Rajamundry—Mr. Row Sa¬ 
heb Siiigaraju V. Subbaroyudu Garu, B.L., Vakil, 
High Court, Masulipatain. 

Kristna District —Hezwada, Gndiveda and Kristna 
—Mr. How Sabcli Siiigaraju Venkatasubboroyudu 
Garu. B.L., Vakil. High Court, Mnsulipatam. 

Eellore putrid.— Nellore—Mr. S. Nnravaua- 
sawmy Clietti Garu. B.A., Pieader, District Court, 
.'Aid Municipal Councillor, Nellore ; E. T. 
Ward, E«q..jPleader, District Court, Nellore; Mr. M. 
VeokuUsubtm Row Garu, Pleader, Munsitf's Court. 

Hillnn/ District. —Jlol 1 ary—Mr. Row Saheb ; A. 
Sabapatiiy Mudaliar Avl., Merchaut, Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Bellary; Mr. K. Venkata Row 
Garu, Picador, 1st Grade, Bellary; Mr. Kurnool 
Karcein Sahib Avl., Bellary; Mr. Sindigi Marisid. 
dappa Garu, .Merchant, Bellary; Mr. T. Cliidambara 
Row Garu, B.A. 

AnanUtjmr District —Gooty—Mr. Y. Chondappa 
Garu, Pleader and Ryot and Chairman of the Gooty 
UMoii ; Mr. N- Negasa Row Guru, do. do. and 
Member of the Gooty Taluq Board; Mr. P. Kesava 
Pillai Avl., Pleader and Ryot, and member of the 
District Board, Anantapur 

Kunwal District'.— Penukomla—Mr. V. R. Chaekra- 
rtirthi lyengar.Avl., Pleader, Pouukonda. 

JKorth Arcut Dt.— Wulsjanaggar— Mr. Chedambadi 
Subba N:udop Garu, ist Grade Pieader. * 

’ Chit tore. —Mr. * Gopala Chariar Avl, BA., 1st 
Grade Pleader; Air. C, Sriuivassa Chariar AH., 
B.A. 

Chingleput D/.—Cii ingle put—Mr. M. Y. Ramanuja 
CHariur Avl., Pleader, Dt. Court. 

South Arcot Dt. —Cuddalore—Mr* S. Devnnayaga 
Mudaliar Avl , Lauded Proprietor and Chairman, 
Municipal Council; Mr. C. Kristna Iyyer Awl, 
Pleader, Dt. Court, and Municipal Councillor and 
Member of the Local Bund Board; Mr. Muthayya 
Chettier Avl., Merchaut and Municipal Council¬ 
lor ; Mr. Mnhomed Nairud Marocayar Avergal, 
Merchant and Municipal Councillor; Mr. T. 
Govindnsftwmy Naidoo Guru, Landed Proprietor; 
Mr. M. Uajarathna Mudaliar Avergal, late Rail- 
way Engineer; Mr. M. Arumugam Pillai Avergal, 
Landholder and Municipal Councillor. 

Tanjore Dt. —Combaconam—Mr. S. A. Saminatha 
Iyer Avl., Pleader, Dt. Court, and the President 
of the Tanjore People's Association. 

Coimbatore Dt.— Coimbatore—Mr. S. P. Narasimlialu 
Naidoo Garu, Editor and Proprietor of the 
“ Coimbatore Crescent," 

Malabar Dt.— Calicut.—Mr. C. KunlmRaiuan Me¬ 
non Avl., B.A,, Editor aud Managing Proprietor 
of the “ Kerala Pataka" aud Municipal Council¬ 
lor. 
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r The next subject that was brought before the 
Sabha’iraa the consideration of the subjects to be 
discussed at the Congress. Mr. P. Anunda Oharlu 
•aid that the Committee of the Sabha gome time 
«go met to consider the matter, and have resolved 
to send a list of subjeots to be discussed at tbe 
Congress. He said that the Central Committee 
issuea a circular to all the public bodies in India 
to suggest subjects for the consideration of the 
Congress, and the Committee of the Sabha have 
accordingly prepared a list. When all the members 
of the Congress meet at Calcutta, tbe subjects sent 
wp by the several Associations in India will be con- 
sidered, and the members present will decide what 
subjects should be omitted and what discussed at 
the Congress. After some discussion about the 
, matter Mr. J. M. Nallaswami proposed that the 
subjects proposed by tbe Committee of the Sabha 
be approved by the general body. This being 
seconded by Mr. C, V. Sundaram Sastriar was 
passed. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman tbe meet¬ 
ing was dissolved. 

PUBNA. 

1 0/A December, 1886. 

A public meeting convened by the Pubna 
Branch Indian Association was held this day <to elect 
delegates to the National Congress. After much dis¬ 
cussion the following gentlemen were elected• 

1. Moulvi Mahomed Ahmed Chowdry. 

2. Baboo Grisli Chunder Hoy, B.L. 

8. „ Kally Charan Sen. 

4. „ Jadav Chandra Chuckerbutty. 

5. „ Mohini Mohan, Ur., M.A, 

6. „ Parbati Nath Kar. 

7. Munshi Amir Ally. 

8. „ Rahimuddin. 

Tbe members of the Pubna Indian Association also 
appointed Mr. A. Chaudhri, B,A., LL.B. (Cantab 1 .), 
Barrister-at-Law, as one of their delegates to the 
Hjitioiml Congress. Mr. Chaudhri is a member of 
an old zemindar family of that,district, havjjng 
considerable influence there. 


Public Library Hall, when it was resolved to send 
the following gentlemen as delegates to represent 
tbe Association at the coming Congress :— 

1. Baboo Bepin Bebary Dutt, B:L., Chairman of 
tbe local Municipality. 

2. Baboo Debeudro Nath Ghose, M.A., B.L, 
Vakil. 

8. Baboo Rughuuath Lass, M.A., B.L., Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner. 

A. Baboo Krishna Lai Mozumdar, Pleader and 
Municipal Commissioner. 


KISSENGUNGE. 

22nd December, 1886. 

The Mahajans’ meeting was held here to-day to 
move the Government for the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils. Baboos Nunda Gopal Bhaduri 
and Jogodish Chunder Lahuri were appointed dele¬ 
gates to the National Cougress. Great enthusiasm 
prevailed. 


Mb. CfiusiuL Lullubhai Pakekh, the Vice- 
President of the'AryaGuyau Vaedlmk Sabha,having 
been , elected it(i delegate to attend • the ensuing 
Calcutta National Congress, left Bombay by last 
Monday’s mail trap. •’ , , 


At a meeting of the Managing Committee of the' 
Arbalia J. V. Sabha, hold on tho 19th December, 
the following resolutions were unanimously carried 
out:— 

I. —That t'his meeting expresses' cordial sympathy 
w-itb tljo Second National Congress, which will meet 
in Calcutta during the Christmas holidays. 

II. —That this meeting appoints Baboo Bejoy Lai 
Dutt as its delegate to represent the Arbalia J. V. 
Sabba at tbe sittings oS the Congress. 


LUCKNOW. 

10/A December, 1886. 

The following gentlemen have been formally 
elected as delegates from the Julsai Tahzib, Lucknow, 
to tbe ensuiug National Congress 

1. Nawab Syod Raza Ali Khan. 

2. Baboo ( Abiuash Chunder, B.A., Pleaded 

8: M. Hamid Ali Khan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

4. Baboo Sriram, M.A., Pleader. 

- r ‘ Baboo Bansilal Singh, Pleader. 

6. Pundit Pran Nath. 

MIDNAPORE. 

18/A December, 1886. 

A jwrrao of the Executive Committee of the 
Local Indian Association was held yesterday at the 


NAGPORE. 

I _ 23rd December, 1880. 

•Messkb. Gakgaditak Rao CniTSAvrs, Gopal Hurry 
Bapu Kao Dada and Abdul Aziz, elected at .the late 
public meeting, have left this stution for Calcutta to 
attend the mtioflal Congress as delegates from 
Nagpore. ‘ 

[And a vast number of similar brief telegraphic 
notices, which it is useless to reproduce. A great 
number of meetings published no reports whatsoever 
of their proceedings, merely telegraphing to the Cal - 
cutla Committee: “ To-day great public meeting, A. B. 
C. $ D. clectld delegates, arrive Calcutta, such an 
hour, such a date." Only in the Madras Presidency 
were full reports of all the meetings immediately 
published in the local Press ; many of these Madras 
Reports favo been reproduced above ; the rest are 
Similar.] 



APPENDIX III. 


To 


SUBJECTS FOR THE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

CALCUTTA NO. 1. 

The SECRETARY or the COMMITTEE. 


Dear Sib, 

Ohe of the most important subject* that will engage the attention of the National Congress 
this year will be the best system under which practical effect can be given to the third resolution of 
last year’s Congress. 

It is proposed to accept the eleven provisional rules, printed as an Appendix to the “ Old Man’s Hope,’’ 
ns a bat it for diteumon, and it is hoped that before joining the Congress at Calcutta, all delegates will 
consider carefully, in consultation with their constituents, the alterations in and additions to these rules 
necessary to convert them into a really satisfactory and sufficient code. 

Since in each Province the circumstances differ, it will bo specially necessary for all provincial 
delegates to make up their minds as to the exact bodies and classes to whom in their own province 
the Franchise should be extended. ’ 

Although the unofficial'Europeans and Eurasians have not, thus far, except perhaps in Southern 
India, joined the movement to any appreciable extent, we mast not. overlook their rights in propound¬ 
ing a national scheme, abd musVin any su«th schema provide for the due election by these communities 
pf fitting representatives. * 

Certain general principles may be suggested for'consideration. 

Probably do' official should be allowed a veto, firstly, because the official element will be 
sufficiently represented ; and, secondly, because such persons could hardly erorcise the Franchise with 
suffieieutfindopendence. This however will not exclude from the Franchise quondam officials who have 
left or have retired from Government; service on pension. 

So far as may be, our scheme should provide for the representation of the intellect and the 
wealth of the country. 

It seems ,pr*ba'ble that in eijeh province, or at any rate in some provinces, it will be best to 
constitute an “ Electoral College” as it is termed, for tho selection of members of the Provincial 
Councils. It might in some provinces Ije arranged, for instance, that tho municipalities of every town 
of 25,000* inhabitants and upwards should elect one piomber for every 25,000 souls they represent, to 
sit in this college; that all the graduates of its university should elect one member, for every 200* 
graduates still on its rolls; that all persons ‘paying income-tax on an income of say Kb. 5,000 per 
annum and upwards should elect one member for every 100* such persons; that all political associations 
containing not less than 100* members, each pnying a subscription iff not less than Rs 5* per annum, 
should elect one member for «every 100* suck members ; that the editors of all papers having a bond 
fide circulation of 500* copies and upwards, should amongst thenf elect one member ; that the Bar, 
including all native barristers and duly licensod vaFeels and mooktenre* should elect one or more mem- 
bers; that the native chambers of commerce should elect one or eaore members. And other bodies and 
classes, according to the circumstar#es of jaejj province, might equally obtain the Franchise. Persons 
qualified to be allowed to vote in two or more classes. '* , 

* The Electoral College thus constituted wofald then proceed to elect, either from amongst them¬ 
selves, or from outside, those men that appeared to them to be best qualified, irrespective of race, 
creed, colour or caste, to represent the Indian interests of the province in the local councils. 1 

It must be left to the unofficial European and Eurasian communities, unlbss th’ese should join in 
our deliberations, to decide exactly how best the election of* representatives of their communities pould 
be managed,bat it is clearly open to us to suggest with reference to the ability, wealth, and interests 
at stake, of each community, what numerical ratio should in our opinion obtain between Indian, 
Eurasian, and European elected representatives in each province. 

The question of whether representatives in the local councils should or should not necessarily have 
a private income of not less than a certain monthly sum, either of their own in realised property 
or earned by them in some profession or business, or guaranteed to them by their constituents (if 
this be thought advisable), wijl also have to be considered. 

The above remarks are' submitted purely to illustrate, by the suggestions they embody, the 
nature of the questions connected with the all-important subject of representations that will require 
consideration and discussion. • 

IBut it may perhaps be affirmed with some confidence, that while one object of any scheme must 
neeeisnrily be to secure as broad a basis for electoral operations as is consistent with excluding those 
unqualified by education and njanuer of life to share in the Government of the country, the main 
object of any scheme that we adopt must be to secure as our representatives the ablest, most in¬ 
dependent and above all most public-spirited men available. 

It is very possible that this primary object'will not be attainable in any two province* by precisely 
lie same system, and delegates should beforehand carefully work out with the rest of the ablest men 


* All figure* art) inserted 'purely tentatively,to avoid blanks. 
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of their province, subdivision or city, the precise method by which under local conditions this primary 
Object agents most likely to be attained. 

In conclusion I am to remark that the time of the Congress will be limited, and that this question 
of ^presentation is the pressing one of the day, and that it is not desirable to complicate it with a 
multitude of minor or secondary questions; but that at the same time if in your committee’s opinion 
there be any other subjects of pretting national importance, the discussion of which at this coming 
Congress they consider essential, it is earnestly lioped that you will, with the least possible delay, Bet the 
same forth iu a circular letter to all other committees so that all may be prepared to discuss the same. 
It would be well if in such circular you could conveniently sketch out the nature of the resolution 
which your committee would desire to see carried, as a basis for preliminary discussion by the delegates 
of other provinces with their constituencies. 

It would be convenient if your circular could be printed, and sent in sufficient number of copies 
to each select committee to enable them to distribute copies to sub-committees and representatives. 

Such circulars might be headed like this present one, and bear the town name of the committee as 
this does, with, if you issue more than oik such circular, your own serial number, 

November 5lh, 1886, 


To 


CALCUTTA NO. 2. 

The SECRETARY op the COMMITTEE. 


Deas Sib, 

The great importance of securing for India, Indian representatives' in Parliament, requires 
no demonstration now, , » • t 

We consider that at the coming Congress the best mepns of pecufing funds to meet tWcxpenses 
of Indian candidates in England should be cwelally'considered, aud Borne definiteseliemefor the future 
adopted. The points, inter alia, to be considered see— , ,. • 

1st,—How it is to be determined, Whether any Indian proposing to stand for a seat in 
Parliament is or is not entitled to be considered a national candidate and therefore entitled to national 
support ? i 

[This requires an immediate, temporary solution—later when representation has been introduced 
into India, it will probably be sufficient to require that three-fourths of the Indian representatives in 
the supreme council certify that the person is iu all ways qualified aud appears to have a reasonable 
prospect of success, but iu the meantime some other scheme for approving candidates must be 
adopted.] 

2nd.—Shall any but Indians be competent to become national candidates ? 

[It is to be suggested that Europeans nnn-domiciled, if fit to bo members of Parliament, will 
almost necessarily possess sufficient meaus of their own to require no pecuniary assistance from us| and 
further, that any sueh assistance from us would lead to their being considered paid members greatly 
diminishing, in the case of Europeans, their power for good in the House. As npgards domiciled 
Europeans and Eurasians, probably unless these communities join pur movement., they should be left 
to make their owu arrangements for their respective representatives should they "desire to have such in 
the House.] 

, 3 rd.—What should be the nature,and extent of assistance afforded to national candidates ? 

[For instance, should it be only p, lump sum, of not exceeding say Rs. 5,000, or Us. 10,000 towards 
preliminary and election expenses, given once for all, without defied for accounts, or requiring full 
accounts and the repayment of any balance; or should, besides this, a yearly allowance of say Its. 2,000, 
or Rs. 4,000 be made so long ns the candidate continued ts sit in the Hmise^aud retaiu the eonfideuct; of 
the country ? Should passages to and fro be paid ? t 

Agtv'in should the assistance to an approved national candidate bo lupposed to bo all he will receive 
(except from hid’ owO personal friends and family), or ahcftxld it bo treated as a supplementary grant to 
oue partly provided for bv his province ?] , “ ' 

4 M.—How shall funds bo raised for providing such grants, if any, as it may be decided to give 
to national candidates ? 

It is needless to press the matter further; numerous other minor questions will suggest themselves 
as soon as the matter is thoughtfully cousidored, and tho above remarks are merely inteuded to suggest 
the nature of the points which ought, our committee believe, to be settled at the coming Congress. ° 

* * • * 

November 1th, 1886, ^ 

{Many other timilar suggestions, of tubjeele for discussion, were circulated, but the above will tuMct 
to show the character of these pre-Congress inter•oommlnkationt,) 'J 



APPENDIX IV. 


(,Selection of Telegrams and Communications expressive of 
Sympathy with the objects of Congress, laid on the table 
at the close of the First Day’s Proceedings, vide ante, pp. 
16 and 58). 


From President, Literary Association, Coconada, 

Association regrets its inability to send delegates. Sympathizes wSrmly with movement. 

From President of General Meeting at Santipore. 

At a meeting of the people of Santipore, hold yesterday, it was rosolved that this meeting desires 
to convey to the National Congress its entire sympathy with the objects of the Congress. 

From Chairman of Shillong Meeting. 

Public Meeting, Shillong, express complete sym[withy with National Congress. 

• • • 

. » Front Secretary, Bnlsar Am/a Sahha. 

Sabha entirely sympathizes in proceedings of National Congress at Calcutta. 

*• From President , Central Indill Association. 

We have delegated Messrs. Mohendranath Chatterjeo and Gangarara Choonilall, and have fullest 
sympathy vffith objects of Congress. 

From Desai Kahanrai Ilnhoomatrai, President, Broach. Association. 

Accept our sincerest sympathy in the cause the Congress has at heart. Broach wishes success to 
pour patriotic laljpurti. . , 

* From Secretary, Vidyafyhivarkani Sabha, Vizianagram. 

Sabha heartily sympathizes with National Congresij. 


From Secretary'of Lok SaAgraha Sahha, Veerur,ngaum. 

General Meeting desires to express deep sympathy with Congress work. Empowers Dhruva In 
•epresent them. » • . • 

• t 

From Honorary President?Baraset Association. 

Express Association’s hearty sympathy with the objects of tlie'National Congress, and its desire*to 
npve Government foj the.several rofi^mn in the administration whidi* havo become necessary. 

From President of the Oriental Debating Satiety, Mombadevie. 

'file Oriental Debating Society heartily sympathizes with the Congress. 

• • 

Froyf the Secretary of the Patriotic Association, Trichinopoly. . 

Please convey to the Chairman of .the Congress* the deep regret w^ feel at our in- 
ibility to be present, and kindly offer our warmest, thanks %o all the members of the OongVess for the 
leep interest they have shown in meeting together to advocate the cause of the dumb millions of our 
louutrymeu. We heartily wish the Congress every success. 

From lladliika Gluiran Mittra, Vaqneel, Dibrugarh. 

Entire Indian community, Dibrugarh, have full sympathy with, and highly appreciate importance 
if, Rational Congress to be held at Calcutta on 27th December, and following days. 

From ( unintelligible ) Sabha, Mangalore. 

)uth Cnnara wishes success to Endeavours*)!' the National Congress, Long live India. 

(And a number of similar Messages J¥ofa minor Associations all over the country.) 

From Maharajah of Durbhangah. 

Kegret very much my inability to attend tbe Meeting of the National Congress owing to ill- 
health, but wish it every success ; ho*pe some practical scheme will be rosolved upon about the beat way 
to develop the natural resources and utilize tjie dormant capital of the country. It is indeed a 
( happy thing for natives to see representatives from all parts of the country assembled togeth&r to discuss 
the future advancement of India. Only a few years ago such a thing could not even be dreamt of, and 
sincerely hope something practical wjll be (June to encourage trades and manufactures in the 
countcy. 



From Eardley Norton, Esq., Barrisler-at-Law, Madrat. 

Bt’gret inability attend Meeting this year. Grateful for invitation. Accept assurance, warmest 
sympathy in your work. ,. 

From Bramhamoyi Dehya, Sabrool , vid Madhanagar . 

Heard all about tbe National Congress. Accept the blessings of an old Hindu widow. I bless 
you v and pray your this union might last for ever. 

From Rajah of NUamlur , MuUaparam. 

Regret notice received too late; anxious to share in the undertaking in which fully sympathize. 

(And a great number of similar messages, from all kinds of people, expressing sympathy, 
sending good wishes or blessings, or explaining non-attendance in consequence of sidkness, death 
of relatives, and a variety of causes.) 

(Also numerous letters like the following.) 

No. 1373. 


To 


Pabjoab Association Office, 

47, Sangattoba, Dacca. 
The Nth December 1886. 


The SECRETARY to the NATIONAL CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 

Bbitish India^ Association Books, 

Calcutta. 

Sib, 

I date tbe honor, on behalf of the Parjeer Association, Dacca, to inform you that it expresses 
its cordial sympathy with the objects sfad the aspirations of the National Congress about to be held 
in Calcutta. The Association has entire confidence in the Congress, anA hopes that the important 
question of the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils of this country, on a represeutativf basis, will 
receive the greatest attention of the Cougress. The Parjoar Association wishes the Congress a 
happy and successful issue. 

I have the honor to be, 


Sib, 

Yours most faithfully, 

i 

SATIS CHANDRA GHOSE, 

, Honorary Secretary, P .. A, 

(Notices of Departure of Delegates.') 

t 

“ The Tribune ” of Lahore says 

“ Six Lahore delegates to the National Congress of Calcutta left this station by the evening mail of 
the 23rd instant. A large number of native gentlemen njsombk-id on the Station platform to see them 
off; and the, train carrying them left the statiou amidst loud and enthusiastic hurrahs." 

Ex “ Mirror." 

Nh Ahmedabad telegram says: “ The Guzerat delegates, representing the various towns and sta¬ 
tions, 1 started on the^nd instant for the National Congress. There was a great demonstration at the rail¬ 
way station', where garlands and flowers were showered ou them. Many people attended at the station to 
wish them a happy journey.’* 

Ex “Mirror." 

A telegram from Lucknow says 

“ A large and influential gathering of citizens of Lucknow of 41 classes accompanied the delegates 
notwithstanding the hour of their departure to the Railway Station, and despatched them with 
hearty good wishes and enthusiastic cheers. 

(And many similar notices appeared in the various Indian papers.) 



APPENDIX V. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


T1IE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

[“ The Indian Mirror."] 

The great demonstration which took place yester¬ 
day afternoon in the Town Hall will never be 
forgotten by the thousands who witnessed it. In 
the point of rnero display of what may not inaptly 
be described hb the national colors, the demonstra¬ 
tion must have exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of even the most ardent among its 
promoters. But the event was not only a mere 
display—«-it was a solid fact and proof positive of the 
welding togother of the different communities into 
an animated, hope-inspired and self-sustained whole. 
1c was a pleasure to watch the upturned faces, as 
tiiey glowed with the enthusiasm caught from the 
speakers. Congratulations were Hying from mouth 
to mouth, aud every oue rfhs convoying the glad 
message to hie neighbour that he'had realized what 
he.would not have dared oven to’hope l’or a very 
fow years since.» And the fact is, iiuTeed, hard to 
rofllize. Just imagine mnnurmjs representative^ of 
all Iler^Majesty’s Indian subjects grouped together 
muter one roof*-Hiudu, Farsi, Maliomedau, Eu¬ 
rasian, umh even "English,—and the still more 
numerous castes aud creeds,—their hearts beating 
togother, their feelings the same, their thoughts 
running to a common goal,—oven their very 
language the same,—jimagine all this, and then open 
vour eyes, and yAl will fool the truth and force 
of tlio never trite ainfile of John Keats:—“Imagi¬ 
nation is like Adam's dream, ho woke anti found 
it truth.” And thus what we had so long dreamed 
while we slept the sleep of inaction, lftis become* 
reality, when we liayj awakepod to action. 

The opening of the National Congress yesterday 
was, indeed, an event of which any f country might ho 
proud. It is also uu event which will fill with 
undefined dread the enemies <*f Indian progress. It 
has been tlie fashion with these pooplo to remind 
■ us ever and anon tlialsall political agit- tion ill this 
country lias been in the hands qf luen who have 
made m profession of it, that k has been in the 
hands of men with no stako in the country, and 
that the aristocracy of the country, Rajahs, Zemin¬ 
dars, and men of wealth* if not of light, had no 
sympathy with it. Critics of this class must have 
been cruelly uudecoived yesterday, when the large 
majority of the delegates were not only not profos- | 
sioiial agitators, but were actually men who must 
have made considerable sacrifice of timo, comfort, 
and money for tlio cause. Again, tharaon who took 
part in yesterday’s proceeding wo^ not professional 
’ ngititfors whom scbool-boys had come^to encore. 
Nor was it irresponsible youth that'wakmied tipi 
susceptible audience, to ringing add reiterated , 
applansfc. The speukers were men, whose hair had 1 
whitened with age. Old aud jroung India lmd 
met tojeousider common objects. ' l)r. Itajeudralala 
MittriJ represented that aristocratic body, the 
British Indian Association ; and d» he spoke yester¬ 
day, oue felt that that venerable figure represented 
something more than the aristocracy; he represent¬ 
ed the wisdom and experience of ago, and he 
represented the learning both of West and East. 
Then there was the first Native gontlomau of j 


Calcutta, Maharajah Sir Jntendro Moliun Tagore, 
tlio old man honored by his people and bv his 
Sovereign. The llou’blo Dudablmi NaOroji could 
not be considered young by any stretch of the 
imagination. But, perhaps, tbo most striking 
figure among the speakers was Baboo Joykissen . 
Mookorjeef Ho spoke for some considerable litng, 
and the old man’s voice was very faint and low, yet 
infirmity and age had not prevented him from coining, 
to the Town Hail, to speak encouraging words to the 
delegates aud to»the public who bad eonio to wel¬ 
come thorn. The sight was most impressive, aud 
will bo a great and useful Ioshou to much younger 
men. Now all those men have a stake and, sorno 
of them, a very Inrge stake in the country, and 
are certainly not professional agitators. Among 
the delegates who spoke yesterday, and spoke with 
, great effect, was Nuwab lieza Ali Khan Bahadur, 
a nobleman of note in Lucknow. Tull and slim, 
as lie rose from his scat on the platform, the specta¬ 
tors greeted him with ringing cheers. But the, 
message of peace and good will ho conveyed from 
the Mflhomedaus of tlio united provinces—the most 
important in India—to their Hindu and other fellow* 
subjects, was received with tumultuous enthusiasm. 
This nobleman repudiated the action of certain 
Bengal Mahotuedans, aud altogether his speech was 
a hearty and unstinted peace-offering; and as such 
it was received with satisfaction aud gratitude. 
That the vast majority of the Indian Mahoniedans 
fully sympathised with the objects of tlio Congress 
was proved lator on when the President read the 
telegraphic congratulations of the Mahoniedans of 
Hyderabad aud of tlio wholo of the Deccan. In¬ 
deed, there wore Mahomodan delegates in the hall 
from all parts of India, not the least, among whom 
was Mr. ltalimatullali Mahomed Syani, late Sheriff 
of Bombay. It will bo seen that the Mahomo- 
.lans have acquitted themselves most creditably on 
the day whon the wholo nation was on its trial,“and 
its triumphant emergence from this most severo 
ordeal may bo attributed to a very appreciable extent 
to the hearty co-operation of the Mu Homed.'mu. 

Tlio tone of yesterday's proceedings was un¬ 
exceptionable. There was absolutely no*hing in 
them to which the most proapuneed Bahu\liohisc 
could object. Unalloyed and affectionate loyalty 
to tbo Throne, enthusiastic veneration for'* the 
Queen, these wore displayed continuously through¬ 
out the afternoon. A11 the great virtues of English¬ 
men were freely admitted, and ungrudgingly ex¬ 
tolled. Aud Mr. Dudablmi Naoroji managed to 
raise a cheer even for Lord Dufferin. This little 
fact abundantly testifies to the good temper and 
sense of the meeting, and the probable bias of the 
future deliberations of the Congress. The fact is 
that the people of India are loyal to the backbone. 
TVo take and give hard blows. Englishmen kiss 
aud make friends with thrashed adversaries. We 
have learnt the genial lesson from our masters. 
Aud if we find it our duty, a little oftener than is, 
agreeable to us, to say bitter things of English rule 
in some* of its aspects, none the less do we love to 
dwell ou its brighter side, like people of India 
had met yesterday to consider some of the darker 
aspects of this rule. But when askdd by the 
J r I 
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President if they were disloyal, because they n4de 
pertain demands, an indignant thundering “ no ” 
rumbled for many seconds in the huge hall. And 
as pfor their loyalty, its depth may be judged when 
they cheered even Lord Dufferin. 


TH{2 SECOND NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

[ Bt a Bombay Delegate.] 

Yesterday's monster meeting in the Town Hall 
ought to Be registered in the annals of British India 
as unique of its kind. There may have been, 
perhaps, for all we know, more crowded meetings in 
that noble hall in times past, where the voice of 
■wisdom and the charms of eloquence h'uve united 
to make Native demonstrations for political objects 
. a grand success. And it is possible to imagine that 
in times to come, equally successful meetings will 
be held for purposes the most beneficent for the 
weal of the State at large. But never, perhaps, 
for another half a contury to come will there 
congregate an audience at onco so intelligent, so 
instinct with moderation, so unbounded in its 
enthusiasm, so throbbing with the generous pul¬ 
sations of national life, and withal so hopeful of 
the ultimate political emancipation of their race as, 
the one that gathered yesterday aftesnoon in the 
hall of the metropolis of the Empire, under the 
presidency of a true and dovoted son of India, and 
one of the most unselfish and honored patriots that 
the country has produced during the last lift/ years. 
Whether we think of the various nationalities that 
were grouped in that hall, meu of every caste and 
community, of every shade of opinion, or whether 
we take into consideration the representatives which 
each Town, District and Province sent forth to 
deliberate on questions of common weal, one cannot 
help remarking that the time and the occasion were 
unique. The mooting marks a distinct epoch in the 
history of our Indian communities. It is the 
herald of coming events—events still in the woihh 
of time, but which are sure to take placo at the 
proper moment, and with tho happiest of results. 
The burning words in which Macaulay concluded,his 
great speech, fifty-three years ago, have been verified. 
It is iu reality the dawn of that “ proud da/, ” 
whjch he forecast with the instinct,of tho seer—a* 
day to be proud of not only fojjndia but for , 
England. It is an event in which every gonuino 'i 
Englishman should rejoice. For it is tbe*nappy result i 
of that beneficent policy of education which our 
rulers laid down in 1854. As the Hon’ble Mr. Lada¬ 
kh ai NLoroji reminded the meeting, India is a trust 
which/Provideude hi*- reposed iu the British,for the 
benefit of the Indian races. And this meeting may 
faifty bo pointed out as an example of the honest 
and liberal spirit in which that trust has been 
hitherto discharged. If we are now agitating for 
greater political freedom in the constitutional man¬ 
ner we are now doing, our rulers must remember 
how far we have falsified tho alarmists iu their own 
ranks, men of narrow vision and still narrower 
spirit, men steeped in selfishness and prejudices, men 
who are never tired of proclaiming on the house-top 
that by giving knowledge to the Indians they aro ' 
giving them power whieh they will rather abuse thau 
use. Have not Indians, guided by the knowledge, 
which English literature and English history impart, 
learned to make proper use of the freedom of speech 
ao long granted to them ? Who could deny, after 
hearing the words of moderation and wisdom, 
which fell from thddips of two such veteran poli¬ 
ticians S" 'V. Rajendralala Mittra nnd the Hon’ble 
Dadabhai Nfliroji, that Indians of liberal educa¬ 


tion are in every way fit for greater political free¬ 
dom P I am fully convinced that had there been 
present at the meeting those Bevere critics, who, in 
season and out of season, have been % vainly vociferat¬ 
ing that wo are not yet far removed from our state 
of pupilage, nnd therefore, uufit for a larger poli., 
tical freedom, they would have found ample reason to 
modify their views. Nay, I go a stop further, and 
say that they would have acknowledged with all 
the sterling honesty characteristic of Englishmen 
that we had fully made out our case to participate 
more largely in the government of the country, 
nnd to represent in the Councils of the Empire the 
true wants and wishes of our people. Thus, the 
reforms which the President enumerated ns be- 
ing now necessary for the better government of 
the country are reforms which would, if granted, 
tend rather to strengthen than undermine the 
British Indian Empire. As Sir Charles Trevelyan 
sagaciously observed half a contury ago, of us Indians, 
“so far from having the idea of driving the 
English into the sea uppermost in their minds, they 
have no notion of any improvement, but such as 
rivets their connection with the English, and makes 
them dependent on English protection and instruc¬ 
tion.” Thus the roforms, which we are uow ad¬ 
vocating, have, for thair foundation, mutual benefit 
and good, will. .These two poipts, I think, were 
very well brought out, by Mr. Dadabhai in his 
speecB; and it is to be hoped they* will be itead 
in r tlte light and in the spirit in which he candjdly 
placed them beforb the meetfiy*. Altogether the 
two addresses were moot admirable, and are sute to 
commend themselves to tho judgment of every right- 
thinking Englishman, who has at hear!? the genuine 
welfaro of our countrymen and his own. It is also to 
be hopod that the important and authentic informa¬ 
tion which Mr. Dadabhai communicated to tho 
mooting with regard to tho sehtiireuls and feelings 
which the Viceroy cherished .towards us, will tend 
t& disabuse the mind of many a sceptic, who has 
hitherto viewed all actions emanating from that 
exalted personage as retrogressive or distinctly 
injurious to the interests of the Indians. It is need¬ 
ful at this juncture thiit our pebplo should disabuse 
their minds of*erroneous impressions and prejudices 
—be these latter'ill-foumlod or well-founded. Mutual 
toleratiefi aud confidence are most essential for a 
consummation of'some of those pressing reforms 
which have-been long .sincp in the air. Without 
th»se*we shall be able.to achieve nothiug; the second 
rational Congress *vi!l, it is to bo hoped, show by 
its deliberations during the next three days how 
far it is worthy rtf being respected by our rulers, 
and bow far it is a duty on their part in return to 
comply with some of its most reasonable demands. 


THE NEXT CALCUTTA CONGRESS. 

["^Native Opinion,'" Bombay .] 

The anniversary of the great national movement, 
which wi.s inaugurated last year, and wliiijh first 
came to a head in, this city has arrived, aud the 
National pifhgress meets this year at Calcutta. The' 
Bombay Presidency Association has cfeosen its 
delegates for the* great assembly, and all tint public 
bodies throughout the country will do the slme, aud 
there will assemble at Calcutta during thef-ensuing 
Christmas a gathering as remarkable for its re¬ 
presentative characters for the capacity and ability 
jof its collective members. The delegates from 
Bombay show names, which are not only represen¬ 
tative of the Presidency, but some of whom would’ 
,be gladly accepted as their representatives by any 






